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PROSPECTUS. 


t HE QUIVER wi every successive week be chargedwith well-poised arrows, each: fledged .with a motto, to carry it home to some 


member of the family circle. 


There will be the pointed arrow, to penetrate the buckler of error; the light-feathered arrow, to interest and 


instruct the children; the polished arrow, to awaken and guide the imagination; the keen-barbed’ arrow, to touch the Conscience ; the ponderous 
atrow, weighty with argument, to convince the reason. ° 

THE QUIVER will contain a mass of varied and interesting matter designed to advance the cause of Religion in the Homes of the People, 
Those who desire argumentative articles will find in this Journal, every week, contributions from some of the most gifted minds. Others, who 
seek appropriate discourses for reading aloud on the Sabbath-day, will find in THE QUIVER sermons by distinguished preachers of various 


denominations. 


To all who are interested in the struggles of Truth 
the Remarkable Events in the history of the Church. 


If a knowledge of the progress of missionary enterprise, and the advancement of Christian. Truth throughout the world be desired, 
THE QUIVER, by means of its own correspondents, and from other sources, will present an epitome of news 
against error and persecution, THE QUIVER will furnish a carefully-prepared Chronology of 
Lastly, THE QUIVER will endeavour to meet the requirements of the young, and, in 


recording the triumphs of the Gospel, 


addition to interesting articles suited to their years, the study of Holy Scripture will be promoted by selected readings, and questions suggested by 


those 


THE QUIVER will be evangelical and unsectarian in its character, having for its grand aim the intellectual, moral, and spiritual improvement 


of its readers. 
differences. 


From Bexx’s Werxty MessEncer. 

**Mr. John Cassell, whose exertions to elevate the condi- 
tion of the working classes, by supplying them with wholesome 
mental food at a price within the means of all but the poorest 
of the poor, are universally known, has commenced the publica- 
tion of a weekly serial, called Tu Quiver, the special object 
of which is ‘to defend and promote Biblical truth, and advance 
religion in the homes of the people’ The first. number is- now 
before us; and if we may look upon it asa fair sample of its 
successors, we sincerely hope that the anticipations of its pro- 
jeetor may be more than realised, both as regards its circula- 
tion and the amount of good which it will accomplish.” 


From the Westrvan Times. 


**In times when neither pains nor cost are spared in diffusing 
knowledge, too much of which is but of a doubtfal character, 


» it affords relief to one’s mind to meet with such a work as THE 


Qorver. The design is to send forth, week by week, at the 
nominal cost of one penny, and on the largest sheet of paper 
now offered in periodical literature, a series of shafts of truth— 
arrows from the Bible sent home to the mind of the reader. 
It is a work for the defence of Biblical truth, and the advance- 
ment of religion in the homes of the people. The contents of 
the first number give promise that the work will be one of 
great interest and permanent instruction for the family circle. 
The writers are all persons of well-known ability, and the work 
is as free from sectarian bias as the Word of God itself. We 
should think there are hundreds of thousands of Sabbath 
school children who would become subscribers if their teachers 
would only call their attention to it. It deserves their heartiest 
recommendation.” 


From the Devonport anp Piymoutn TeLeGRaPH. 
**No min has done more than Mr, Cassell to raise the tone 
of our cheap periodical literature ; nor has directed it in such 
various ways towards the elevation and improvement of the 
people—an end worthy of the greatest exertions. We rejoice in 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
the belief that his labours in this behalf have produced much 
fruit, and that the circle of their good effects is an ever 
widening one. To thousands his publications have supplied 
that information and assistance they would otherwise have 
sought in vain, by placing within the reach of the humblest 
means the highest results of learning, the best instructions of 
practice. He bas laboured in the cause of popular enlighten- 
ment.side by side with the Mechanics’ Institutions, People’s 
Colleges, Reading Rooms, Mutual Improvement Societies, to 
which the larger sympathies and increased wants of the present 
age have given birth ; and to many, whose circumstances have 
deprived them of the help afforded by such associations, he has 
been the friend in need, without whom they must have been 
surrounded by difficulties—in every case most formidable, in 
most cases insurmountable. We are glad to find that Mr. 
Cassell is continuing his good work, and that in Taz Quiver he 
has brought opt a periodical designed to advance moral im- 
provement, and defending and promoting Biblical truth. No 
one can say there is not room for-such a@ publication as this. 
Several existing serials, excellent in themselves, have their 
usefulness, but are too much limited by the spirit of sect to 
effectually combat the ignorance and immense moral evils that 
unfortunately exist among us. But this work, coming forward 
on the wider basis indicated in the words ‘Spiritual, Evan- 
gelical, Catholic,’ is fitted to effect results no narrower means 
can hope to reach. ‘The first number is full of promise, and 
heartily do we wish Taz Quiver God speed in its mission.” 

From the Srar or Gwent. 

‘¢ Every literary undertaking which Mr. Cassell undertakes 
is sure to be prompted by a desire to be of benefit to his fellow- 
creatures, and his enterprises are so well arranged as to be 
successful in this design. We know no publisher who has 
been more instrumental in promoting the best interests of 
society, by supplying cheap and practical means of improvement 
in the search after knowledge, and in facilitating its: progress 
and development. The new serial before is eminently calcu- 








Its staff of contributors will include some of the ablest writers in the sphere of religious literature, irrespective of denominational 


lated tp further that object, being mainly devoted to the defence 
of Biblical truths, and the extension of religion in the houses of 
the people. These purposes are dependent upon each other ; 
and, pursued as they appear to be in this work, cannot fail to 
eventuate in the advancement of religious and moral practice 
and principle, and in the removal of the obstacles to religious 
progress. We wish every success to Taz Quiver, as well for 
its meritorious scope as for the able way in which it is sought 
to be carried out.” 
From the West Kent Express. 

“‘ This is the last but certainly not the least of our weekly reli- 
gious serials. * * * Its twelve royal 4to pages contain 
nearly, if not quite, as much matter as.the sixpenny volumes 
named, while the price charged is one penny. It is evident 
that the enterprising publishers could only do this by giving 
the public part of the advantage of the advertisements borne on 
the covering or case of Tae Quiver. But after all it is the 
nature rather than the amount of the matter which is most im- 

rtant; and we are assured that an attentive and candid 
perusal of the first few pages will suffice to gain the reader’s 
grateful approval.” 

From the Norta anv Sours Sa1etps GazErrs. 

‘¢ Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, who have done so machi 
for the diffusion of knowledge and harmless amusement through- 
out the country, have added to their publications a weekly 
magazine of religious truth, called ‘ Tum Quivzr,’ which at its 
price, a penny, is a marvel of cheapness and goodness. ‘THE 
Quivek,’ its proprietors tell us, ‘is designed for the defence 
and promotion of Biblical truth, and the advancement of reli- 
gion in the homes of the people.’ Its religion ‘will be that 
of the New Testament—spiritual, evangelical, catholie—free 
alike from bigotry on the one side, and latitudinarianism on the 
other.’ So far the publishers may without fear appeal to their 
work in support of these professions. There is matter suited 
to children, to youth, and to mature years in this 
and, so far.as we have read, all good of its kind.” 


ADDRESS TO OUR READERS, AND AS TO SUPPLY OF “THE QUIVER” BY POST, EXTRACTED FROM No. 3, 


ALTHOUGH the three numbers of THE 
has alread 
t@ produce a religious journal of a hi 
—men whose approyal we value. 

which has been 


different ew from ‘one of general literature, or even from a 
uired friends, to enable us to extend our sphere of usefulness. 


acq 
If they believe that THE 


in the work of the Gospel. We shall thus be enabled, by the Divine blessing, to carry out the eee we pr 
rience difficulty in procuring copies of THE QUIVER from: 

egether and transmit, to our Publishing Office di 

ive Copies (in ole parcel) for 6d. ; twelve copies (in one parcel) for 13d, . 


to suggest te those of our frien 
villages—that oa, Sg? 
following rates :-— 


ly ri ay ) 
ol 


"eles 








, QUIVER which have now been issued afford little more than an indication of the variety which we — to introduce into its pages, 
y been written to set forth clearly the design and general character of our undertaking, and the principles by which it is directed. 


e are glad to know that our endeavour 


h standard of literary merit, at a very low price, has been appreciated by men distinguished alike for their piety and their intellectual attainments 

"he letters which we have received from these, and from other persons in various walks of life, satisfy us thas THE QUIVER. supplies a want 

ong felt, and that it is meeting with a cordial welcome among all denominations of evangelical Christians, A journal of this character, however, occupies a very 
periodical representing the views of-a particular denomination ; and we must rely chiefly upom the good offices of our 

id. O1 1 We hope, therefore, that we may look for the active aid of our readers in promoting the circulati 

f QUIVER is likely to exercise a beneficial influence in the homes into which it may penetrate, we need have no fear of 

kindness, when we ask them to introduce it to the notice of their acquaintances, especiall; 


on of this q 
trespassing unduly upon their 
-school superintendents and teachers, and all o c 


ves in the most complete and efficient manner. And we be; 
booksellers—which we know to be the case in some small 
direct, one order for the number of copies required. ‘We shall be happy to forward parcels free by post at the 


towns 
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THE QUIVER. 


Tur three most wonderful things in the world are THE 
Bratz, CHRisTIANtry, and tHe CHurca. 

By the first; in this connection, we mean the Bible 
consideted simply as a book. As such its_ construction 
and authorship are most extraordinary. It consists of 
above seventy different pieces; long and short ; none lon- 
ger than many a modern pamphlet, some as short asa 
two-paged tract. These pieces include almost every 
spéciesof literary composition—history, poetry, biography, 
law, letters, high argument, word-pictures, sketches of 
character, parable, proverb, and various other forms of 
writing. They are the work of some forty writers, more 
or less; men of great diversity of character, rank, genius, 
acquirements. There were among them kings, legisla- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, soldiers, priests, husbandmen, 
fishermen, with various others from the ordinary walks 
of life. Of these men, some were distinguished by great 
natural endowments, were marked by high capacity, and 
intrusted with many talents. Some had enjoyed educa- 
tional advantages, and been subjected to mental discipline 
and culture; but many were men of only one talent, and 
of no educational culture at all. These writers, thus 
severally diversified, lived through a period of some 
fifteen or sixteen hundred years; sometimes forming a 
little cluster of contemporaries, sometimes standing alone, 
sometimes with great gaps coming between them, and 
once a considerable space was interposed, which divides 
the whole into twosections. All these writers, however, 
as they successively appear, put down their separate con- 
tributions and pass on. There could not, by any possi- 
bility, be a general confederacy amongst them—a com- 
mon understanding. They look like a long line of 
travellers, separate in the main, passing a particular spot, 
whereeach throws a stone, large or small, as it may happen, 
none of them dreaming of anything ultimate. By-and- 
by, instead of a mere heap of stones, there stands forth 
a finished structure—a building of regular, solid masonry, 
with measured proportions, fitting ornament, suitable for 
habitation and use! In other words, the stray leaves, the 
irrégular contributions of many centuries, the tracts and 
papers of thirty generations, when collected together and 
looked at as a whole, turn out to be a book/—a book 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end; with a system of 
thought running through it, gradually developed, grow- 
ing and expanding as the successive writers aid its utter- 
ance, till the process is seen to be in a sense finished, 
and the work can be viewed and apprehended as a whole, 
and, a8 such, seen to be consistent, harmonious, and 
complete, 

Whatever room there may be for difference of opinion 
as to the number of the Biblical writers, or the length of 
the period during which they lived, or even their perfect 
agreement with each other, something approaching the 
representation just made must be admitted to be true, 
After all deductions, there will still remain enough to be 
the ground of an argument and an appeal like this :— 
‘There is the fact : look at it—at a unity, a harmony, a 
regular, consistent process, .a developed order, produced 
so! Of that building, none of the individual masons— 
each a mere mechanical worker, with his separate contri- 
bution of stone or brick—none of them could be the archi- 
tect ; none originated, or ever had in his mind, the full 
and perfect idea which the completed building was ulti- 
mately to embody! Of that book, none of the individual 
contributors was the author ; none had the scheme of it, 
as a projected whole, lying in his intellect, to be carried 
out by the agency of the rest. Yet some one mind, so 
charged, is obviously required to account for the existence 
of the book, as such.” We believe that there was that— 
a presiding Intelligence—a regal, guiding power—that 
hovered over and directed all the minds, hearts, and 
hands successively engaged, so that its own Divine idea 
was progressively developed, the human underworkers, all 
‘ the while, having no conception of what their combined 
action was to elaborate; each of them being absorbed by, 
and seeing little beyond, his own separate bit of masonry 
or authorship. 

But this book,.or any book so constructed, might have 
been; had God pleased, scientific, philosophical, or any- 
thing else in the way of secular knowledge. It need not 
have been @ religious book. Such a book, however, the 
Bible is. It is-pre-emitiently this. It reveals an objec- 





tive religious Faith, a nd it seeks to inspire and to notirish 
a religious'life. Itis a devotional, spiritual, Divine book. 
Its old history, its pioetry, biography, law, politics, are 
all religious. Nothin,g in it has any meaning, e<cept as 
seen in its relation to God, divine governmerit, moral 
obligation, future account. The religion of the Bible, 
too, from beginning to end, is one and the same—at least, 
after the brief period d uring which man retained the reli- 
gion of innocence. From the first promise of a Deliverer 
to sinful humanity, that Faith, which. culpainated in the 
Christian system, has been in the world. The old Patri- 
archal Faith, the Jewish, the Christian, are substantially 
one. Judaism and Chi-istianity are not two religions, 
but the same in successive stages of growth. The one 
is the dawn, the other the day. Judaism is Christi- 
anity in the germ; Christianity is Judaism in perfect 
development. By the institutions andi prophecies of the 
one there was originated and sustainid the expectation 
of a Messiah, which the personal advent of the Christ of 
the other met and satisfied. The Christ of Christianity 
did not, indeed, realise the rude, secular idea of the ordi- 
nary Jewish mind ; but, spiritually interpreted, his whole 
system finds at once its rational significance, and, as 
events proved, its opportune fulfilment, in the mission 
and work of Jesus of Nazareth. He came—lived and 
acted, taught and died ; and this event, followed by the 
announcements and ministry of the apostles, proved 
to be the beginning of the mightiest movement which 
the world has ever seen, 

The rise and progress of Christianity is the greatest fact 
in all history. It sprang up, went forth, diffused and 
rooted itself in spite of all opposition. It subdued idola- 
tries, emptied temples, changed opinions, modified philoso- 
phy, gave a new direction to thought, furnished new sub- 
jects to art and literature, sculpture and song, elevated 
morality, purified worship, influenced governments, 
dynasties, nations. Uniting in itself the achievements 
of its own heroic precursors, it “subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire; out of weakness was made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens.” Ever since its ascendancy, it 
has, in one form or other, been the strongest thing 
as an active element in the most powerful and regal 
of the nations. Whether true or false in itself, Chris- 
tianity, as a fact, is the most wonderful thing in the 
world; but far more wonderful if it be false than if it 
be true! 

But, again, the Bible might have been a religious book, 
and have introduced and established a religion among 
men, and yet this might have been of the nature of mere 
individualism. It might have taken each man apart, and 
have inculcated personal righteousness, and nothing more. 
It might have inspired faith, fostered devotion, led the 
individual, as such, into Divine communion and holy 
fellowship with the Father of spirits, and thus made each 
man into a distinct and separate “ living temple.” Chris- 
tianity, indeed, does this, but it does more. In addition 
to all that is individual, it scizes upon and sanctifies the 
general and social relationships of society. All Christians 
are spiritually members of one body, and constitute, as 
a whole, in the Divine eye, God’s holy Church throughout 
all the world. There is a visible Church, too, including 
all the different communities of the faithful—all separate, 
particular churches—one in a common Evangelical confes- 
sion, though many from secondary points of difference. 
But, present everywhere, underlying all forms and aspects 
of things, there is a great principle—pregnant, suggestive, 
many-sided—out of which come various important issues 
and results. The Church, as embracing a congrégation of 
faithful men, embodies and represents the idea of number, 
union, tion. For whatever purposes the Christian 
institute may specifically exist, itssimple existence, in itself 
considered, is a protest against selfishness—it consecrates 
the social relationship of the race, and demands its con- 
stant and practical recognition. The religious life of the 
individual is nurtured and sustained by sympathy with 
others—the vital element, increased and strengthened, 
becomes, alike in the mass and in the parts, a moral 
power. The Chureh is at once priest and prophet— 
worshipper and teacher—whose work in the world is to 
eulighten its darkness, and to raise it towards heaven ; 
every member of which is taught by his relation to it that 
he has to learn ‘to live not to himself ;” that he has to 





Christians have to be “helpers of the truth:” they 
have “to hold forth the word of life;” to turn the 
wanderer “from the error of his ways;" to “love,” 
“honour,” and “ pray” for “ all men,” * if, by any means, 
they may save some.” For this purpose “all things ate 
theirs ;” whether Paul or Apollos, the world orlife, things 
present or things to come, the writer or speaker—the one 
with his parchments, the other with his eloqguence— 
science, philosophy, histc: 7, song, the press, the school; all 
things are theirs, Whatever may promote the happiness 
of the community, or the benefit of the individual; 


world, or to a solid and Scriptural preparation for an- 
other; whatever may help the diffusion of truth, the 
conversion of the world, the progress of society, the 
happiness and virtue of .niversal man—such things, 
whatever they may be, Christians are warranted to use, 
as the end to be accomplished is that for waich they are 
to live. That this idea may be kept before the mind and 
become regnant and regulating, Christianity consecrates 
the social principle, and thus impresses on the individual 
conscience that all men are “ members one of another.” 
No religion ever inculeated these things, or attempted 
to set them forth, till Christianity embodied them in its 
teaching and institutions. 


OUR PLANS AND PURPOSES. 


The above remarks will have already revealed to the 
intelligent reader the feeling in which the present publica- 
tion originates, the objects it contemplates, and the means 
by which they will be attempted to be secured. Them- 
selves Christians, the projectors of Tar Qurver desire: to 
fulfil the general obligation “ to do good and to commiu- 
nieate,” in that special way for which God has ‘given 
them power and opportunity. Their work is designed 
“for the defence and promotion of Biblieal truth, and the 
advancement of religion in the homes of the people.” 
The religion will be that of the New Testament—spiritual, 
evangelical, catholic—free alike from bigotry on the one 
side, and latitudinarianism on the other. Our views of 
the means by which the religious life is to be sustained 
will lead us to uphold the sanctity of the Sabbath—to 
advoeate its observance as a day of rest and i 

to augment its power in the households of the land, by 
furnishing, for different classes of the community, in- 
teresting and suitable Sunday reading. ‘The press and 
the pulpit are kindred powers; in one department we 
propose to combine them: we shall give the sermons of 
distinguished preachers, those of contemporary English 
divines contributed by themselves, or reported by consent, 
and they will thus be furnished with congregations far 
larger than any temple or tabernacle could contain, or 
than the swell and compass of any voice could possibly 
reach. There will be Scriptural lessons for the little child; 
higher teaching for advanced youth; the highest of all, 
in the form of exposition, advocacy, or defénsive argu- 
ment, for the solace of the faithful, the confirmation of 
disciples, or the rebuke and refutation of opponents and 
gainsayers. The “ homes” of a nation are the cradle and 
nursery of its social worth. By depicting the natutal 
influence of religion on all that makes home virtuous and 
happy—on temperance, cleanliness, frugality, manners; 
on the growth of character, and the formation of habits; 
on mental culture; on all the prudential, social, and 
secular virtues—we shall hope to augment, elevate, and 
refine the satisfactions and pleasures of the domestie 
hearth; to foster and promote the early buddings of the 
inner life; to encourage the young to prepare for a world 
in which character is essential to consideration and sue- 
cess ; and to demonstrate the truth, and to aid its real- 
isation in the experience of many, that “ godliness ig 
profitable for all things, having the promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come,” 

The Bible—the religion of the Bible—the institutions 


of that religion—to defend, promote, and advocate these, 
may legitimately open to us very diversified regions of 
thought, and lead us “ to intermeddle with all know- 
ledge.” To those who know how to read the Bible, it is’ 
in itself the most interesting of all books; mafiy may be - 
led to discover this by being guided as to its use, or 
being shown how it is corroborated by modern science, 
ancient inscriptions, recent travel, zoology, botany, ¢omi« 


ive chronology, and other sources of Seripturah 
ustration We are the advocates of progiess; We afe- 





look, “not only at his own things,” his own interaste, 
to Fegaré also the interests of others. 









we 


believers in the principle that in every department éf* 


whatever may persuade to the best use of the present 
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human knowledge there is that which can be used for 
moral purposes, and sanctified to religious ends; we are 
confidently persuaded that true religion is the best 
instrument for promoting the welfare and prosperity of 
a nation—its commercial virtue, social order, the ad- 
yancement of the individual, the elevation of the masses. 
From a creed like this, professed by the projectors of a 
literary periodical, it is easy to see how multiform may 
be its contents, how diversified the talents, acquirements, 
genius of its stated contributors, and yet with what a 
uniform simplicity of purpose all shall be made subser- 
vient to one great end—the highest form of general use- 
fulness. 

Thirty years ago we were present in St. Paul’s at the 
annual gathering of the charity children ; this year we were 
present again. It was a natural thought, as we looked 
round and surveyed the scene—and the same remark will 
apply to any large assemblage of children—‘* Where now 
are those, who, a generation ago, sat as children on these 
seats, in the comparative innocence of their young life, 
looking, from the mode of dress and arrangement, like a 
garden of flowers, with its beds of diversified form and 
hue—where are they? Thirty years ago! The then 
miniature men and women have grown up into middle 
life. If they could be summoned here to-day, whence 
would they come ?—what would they be like? While 
many, we doubt not, would be creditable in appearance, 
respectable in character, the heads and representatives of 
virtuous households, far greater would be the number, 
it is much to be feared, who would come in rags, penury, 
filth—reeking from the tavern, liberated from the gaol, 
ruined in reputation! Some would have to come from a 
convict’s grave; some from the bottom of the sea; some 
from the antipodes; the majority, perhaps, having 
poisoned life, thrown it away, lost their opportunities, 
neglected their souls—the whole presenting a terrible 
contrast to what they once were, or to what they seemed, 
when, in something like picturesque beauty, they filled 
the amphitheatre which these children are filling 
now!” A thought like this was not unnatural; it 
was probably just, it was certainly sad. The object 
of TEE Quiver is to aid in preventing such results as 
far as its influence can reach. Children and youth are 
the hope alike of the world and the Church—they are 
future society. What more needs is a new set of 
fathers and mothers. e shall seek to improve the 
present race, and through them to operate on the next; 
and we shall seek directly to influence the next by 
especially desiring to benefit the young. For “ the homes 
of the people,” and for the nation at large, we offer the 
grand old prayer—the spirit of which shall be rule and 
law for all our labours:—“*O Thou, without whom 
nothing is wise, nothing strong, nothing successful, hear 
and help”—that “ our sons may be as penis grown upin 
their youth; that our daughters may be as corner stones, 
polished after the similitude of a palace; that our garners 
may be full, affording all manner of store ; that our sheep 
may bring forth thousands and ten thousands in our 
fields; that our oxen may be strong to labour; that 
there be no breaking in, nor going out; that there be no 
complaining in our streets. Happy is the people that 
is in such a case: yea, happy is that people, whose God 
is the Lord.” : 








FAITH. 


At some time or other of his life, every man confesses to 
himself, with more or less frankness of assent, that 
RELIGION must be the supreme business—the spirit-life 
—of every intelligent and responsible being. The whole 
moral universe is cast, under the law of dependence, upon 
the Self-existent Power. In the very order of things, 
intelligent homage and voluntary allegiance must be 
the normal condition of every moral creature. This is 
the primary and the final cause of intelligent creation. 
What is religion, but the rendering of the natural rights 
of the Creator? And how shall the creature demur? 
Under what plea shall any living creature assume exemp- 
tion or release? His obligation—is it not absolute? 
His infirmity—will that avail in relaxation of the 
sovereign claim? Nota whit or tittle, while the possi- 
bility of fulfilling the actual requirements of the sove- 
reign and gracious Ruler remains to the subject of his 
righteous government. Christianity proceeds upon this 
natural right of the Divine Ruler of man to announce 
His claims and enforce His will. The obedience of 
faith, then, or the rebellion of unbelief, must be the sole 
alternative of the intelligent creature; and which of 
_ is the safe resort of the erring and failing spirit of 
man 

There is a fashion of objecting to the Christian 
religion that it makes so large a demand upon the faith 
of: its disciples. a is renee with “or pee fers ob- 
jectors to sneer at fgith, and to s 0 istianit; 
as if it exalted faith at the eae reason, It Z 
quite true that the Bible makes large demands upon 
our faith, but no more than right reason itself would 
submit-to. It generally exhibits to us the reasons or 


of its requirements, and invites us to ask why 
ms are enforced. The Bible is emphatically a reasonable 





But whatever may be the objections of those who are 
unfriendly to the pretensions of Christianity, turn to 
whatever department of human knowledge we may, 
there can be no great intelligence of any kind, or on any 
subject, without taking the far greater part of our know- 
ledge on faith. Christianity, therefore, is only, in this 
respect, on the same level with every other branch of 
human intelligence. Christianity needs no apology 
when its credentials and doctrine are to be subjected to 
any rational test whatever. True, it avouches truths 
which reason could never have taught, and cannot 
adjudge as true or false; but it first, by its miraculous 
evidences, makes good its authority to teach things 
transcending the capability of reason to discover. It is 
not, therefore, reason versus faith, but faith in the ratio 
of reason. 

Mere ceremony must be inadequate to the development 
of the religious element in the soul of man, and cannot 
be permanent. The provisions made in the progressive 
dispensations of God imply this much, and meet the 
advancing demands of the human mind in religious 
knowledge and experience. Even the Old Testament, 
however, teaches that “the just shall live by his faith.” 
The doctrine is at once the dictate of philosophy and the 
Bible. 

But in dwelling upon this word faith, we must not 
omit to notice not only that it denotes the credit which 
we give to the declarations of God, or to the evidence of 
the facts or propositions presented to us in the Bible, but 
that it is also used to denote the truth of the Gospel— 
the object of our faith. Our faith, to be efficacious, 
must take fast hold of the revelation which God has 
made concerning his Son ; without such faith it is im- 
possible to please Him, Christ is represented to us in 
the Gospel as our Saviour. He ‘bare our sins in his 
own on the tree.” The eye of faith is turned 
towards Him who endured the cross, and despised the 
shame ; it recognises in Him the one Mediator between 

and man, and an actual personal trust in Jesus 
Christ as our Redeemer is the result. ‘Ye believe in 
God,” our Saviour said to the Jews of old; “believe 
also in me.” He says the same to us: be not content 
with a passive assent to abstract propositions ; be not 
satisfied with the admission that God is—that He is 
wise, and great, and good—but receive the glorious 
Gospel of the grace of God into your heart; ‘ for God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

The Christian religion is, emphatically, a religion of 
faith—the central condition of its greatest blessings is 
faith ; and the prompting efficacy of its motives to per- 
severing effort must often, in the nage state, be the 
tenacious assurance of faith standing in place of the 
evidence of things not seen. The religious teacher toils 
on through a long course of ceaseless labour and sees no 
palpable result, but he falls back upon his faith in God’s 
promise, that sincere effort shall never be in vain. He is 
at once required and constrained to believe, and there- 
fore he is strong—stronger in healthful confidence than 
if, in the absence of such assurance, he had had to rest 
for encouragement upon his judgment of effects open to 
the eye. Faith is stronger than the evidence of things 
seen—stronger as the faithfulness of God is surer than 
man’s judgment of visible results. 

There may be deception in the latter, but there can be 
no misgiving about God’s unfailing promise. Our con- 
fidence reposes not on the judgment of man, but in God’s 
own power, truth, and goodness, till the present economy 
of partial and uncertain knowledge shall have passed 
away. ‘Till then, faith stands in the place of a certain 
knowledge of things unseen—things unseen in respect to 
spiritual agencies, spiritual operations, and spiritual 
results, Faith becomes a duty, a comfort, and a reward- 
able disposition. It is the qualification for duty, and the 
condition of present enjoyment and future blessing. 
Christianity suspends the one great blessing of salvation 
on faith, but, in anything beneath or beyond that, 
leaves good works rewardable in the measure of their 
desert. Have faith in God. Do your duty, blindfold, 
as it were—if you cannot see a step before, or behind, 
or around, 

Faith is a religious power of the mightiest efficacy in 
its influence with God and man. It is right, to expect 
even supernatural effects in answer to the prayer of 


faith, though not miraculous. The former may result in 


harmony with the established laws of the world; the 
latter supersedes theselaws. Christianity takes in all the 
rational conclusions of natural theology. It rests upon 
them in so far as they can carry us; and all the further 
advances of revelation are in perfect agreement with its 
intimations and requirements. The doctrine of faith 
cherishes that sublime fortitude which sinks the mere 
accidents of this probationary state in comparison with 
its great issues. ‘This is philosophical. 

A religion not founded on faith must be either hypocrisy 
or blind obedience. ‘The man who observes the forms of 
religion out of deference to his neighbours, and not because 
ve geen o doctrines ro rer its aug seoy 

man we, designate.a te; his religion is not 
behest of faith. “ His vem religion isacrime.” Another 


Nae 


man’s religious performances are not the result of any 
intelligent, personal conviction, but undertaken at the 
dictation of his teachers. He docs not even pretend to 
understand the reason of his profession and practice. 
His is mere blind obedience; it is not virtue—it is not 
Christianity. True Christianity is the obedience of 
individual belief—faith is essential to it. There can 
be only three sorts of religious obedience: the genuine 
eggs * gm that of er Speen g rote rigs 

ion e rite formed in unbelief. to 
faith alone is Christianity. : 

Every requirement of Christianity is in accordance 
with the highest reason; it does not prefer a single un- 
reasonable demand. It requires man to bring to the 
pursuit of religious truth a trustful and teachable dispo- 
sition ; and this is altogether in harmony with the ni 
tions of creature and Creator. If we may so express 
ourselves, God stands out for this right temper of 
mind if man would learn the truth; this temper 
is of the essence of faith. God will not to us 
unless we have faith in his veracity. We must invite 
Divine communication. The obligation of prayer is a 
primary requirement of Christianity, and is one of the 
ere dictates of reason. That aman should approach 

is God to ask for light in a reverent and trustful spirit, 
what can be more reasonable? If we could conceive the 
bulk of the now irreligious men in our* country getting 
only thus far in the right direction, half the work: of 
religious propagandism might be considered as achieved. 
The right temper of inquiry—the reverent temper of 
faith—and the attitude of prayer for the true light, 
once induced, who could estimate the influence of such a 
change on the masses of our fellow-countrymen now 
living in habitual indifference to everything like 
earnest inquiry about religion, or the practice of its 
most obviously reasonable demands? 








SUCCESS IN LIFE—HOW TO GAIN IT. 
L 


REAL success, of course, I mean. In this age of shams 
it is necessary to distinguish between the genuine thing 
and the mere imitation. There are a good many men, 
probably, whom you and I know, or have heard of, 
whom we should pick out of a crowd as successful men ; 
but it is just possible that if we could put the question 
to them, they might deny that they really are so, and 
might tell us that we know nothing about the matter. 
If a man’s life is a failure in his own eyes, it does not 
matter how many of his neighbours consider him 
successful. His success may be of the most dazzling 
kind, but unless it satisfies himself, it is not genuine—it 
is only an imitation. 

We can rarely have an opportunity of learning the 
secret of a man’s life from his own lips; and still more 
rarely does one of the world’s brilliant failures write 
down his confessions for the benefit of posterity. Still 
this has been done in some instances; and I will select 
a few for our consideration. 

Voltaire affords an example of gratified ambition. He 
was a man of genius, one of the most prominent names 
in French literature, at once the friend of kings and the 
favourite of the people. He rose to the topmost eminence 
of fame, and some people may think that he was certainly 
a successful man. But what was his own opinion ? 
one of his serious moments Voltaire said, “ Life is thickly 
sown with thorns; and I know of no other remedy than 
to pass quickly through them.” This is not the language 
of success. Why, the poorest vagrant on the high road 
could hardly give « worse account of his condition. Yet 
even a more gloomy picture than this was drawn by Lord 
Byron, who, with an ambition as insatiate as that of 
Voltaire, attained to equal fame. This is how he de- 
scribes his experience of life:— 

** Alas! it is delusion all; 
The future cheats us from afar; 
Nor can we be what we recall, 
Nor dare to think on what we are.” 


It is evident, then, that gratified ambition does not 
necessarily constitute success. 

Lord Chesterfield was a man who came into the world 
with all the advantages of rank, wealth, and high intel- 
lectual culture, and he made the pursuit of pleasure the 
main object of his life. He had every possible facility 
for attaining that object, and there are persons who 
think that if a man has plenty of ease and pleasure, he 
gets through life very successfully. But. Lord Chester- 
field knew more about this matter perhaps than some of 
us, and he, after comparing life to a dull, tasteless, and 
insipid journey, said, “ As for myself, my course is already 
more than half passed over, and I mean to sleep in the 
coach the rest of the journey.” This is surely not the 
language of success. A successful man does not wish to 
be blotted out of existence like the beasts which perish ; 
he wishes to live and to enjoy, 

One more ‘illustration, in which, as the date is more 
recent, the name is suppressed. ‘Two friends were riding 
one day near a mansion surrounded by an extensive 
park and fields, and one of them said to the other, 





‘“‘ How much should you say this estate is worth?” 
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His friend replied, ‘I don’t know what it is worth, 
but I know what it cost the late owner.” ‘ 

** How much?” 

‘¢ His soul.” 

The: person addressed was startled at this answer, .as 
well he might be; but his friend went on to say that the 
late possessor of the estate had died a very sad death, 
and in his last moments had attributed his soul’s ruin to 
his love of money. He had acquired his great ions 
by a long life of avarice, and, it was sus; of fraud. 
Assuredly he was not a suc man. The unsatis- 
fying nature of riches, considered in themselves, however 
honestly acquired, is an old theme, on which I need 
not dwell. 

Clearly, then, some discrimination is n to 
enable us to distinguish between genuine success and the 
mere appearance of it. Man is immortal, and therefore 
no success can be complete which does not provide for 
his wants in both of the worlds in which he is to live. 
More than this, I maintain that a man cannot attain 
real success in + to this present world—that is to 
say, genuine satisfaction and happiness—without having 
also attained success in respect to the next. Happiness 
demands for its enjoyment present comfort and peace of 
mind, and’ a sense of security for the future, beyond as 
well as on this side of the grave. 

_ If these propositions are true, it follows that success 
in this present life, our first world, as I may call it—for 
it is with the present life that I have to do in these 
articles—de 
builds up his character. It is n , as a matter of 
course, for a man to lay a foundation suited to the 
structure he designs to build. 

It would be folly, for example, to think of placing a 
virtuous superstructure upon a substructure of vice. 1 
sit 
bul id abad character. Yet many, who design to be right 
in the end, begin by indulging in follies, which they in- 
tend to repudiate at some future time. They lose sight 
of the fact that the structure is beginning to rise, and 
that every day’s actions add to its dimensions. They 
build upon the sand. 

Other young men, who avoid these indulgences. and 
pride themselves on a spotless morality, are, notwith- 
standing all this, also building their lives on the sand. 
Why are they moral? Because they wish to be respect- 
able. Why do they refrain from the wine-cup, the 
card-table, the theatre, the house of “her whose feet 
take hold of death?” Because they are too proud to be 
vicious. Why are they ahigents studious, careful of 
their reputation? Because they are ambitious. But 
what stability or solidity is there in pride or in ambition ? 
They are but as the sand. The first flood of tempting 
circumstances may wash them, and the character that 
stands upon them, to destruction. 

What, then, is the true foundation of character? 
Where is that rock which will afford a firm resting- 
ree ~ a virtuous life ? 

'o this question—so important to every young man— 
I answer, fh the iseeaas St. Paul, * Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ!” which means, that the corner-stone of every- 
thing truly noble in human character, of everything 
really + and honourable in human life, is a saving 
faith in Jesus Christ. Without this, man’s earthly well- 
being is a dread uncertainty ; the ‘‘ blackness of dark- 
ness” encircles his grave, and clouds his prospect of 
immortality. But with it, true to the teachings of the 
Divine Redeemer, he will assuredly. prove, in his own 
experience, the truth of the declaration, that “ godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to came.” 








A VERY OLD COMPLAINT. 

THERE is a story told, that once, in aa ancient city, as the 
magistrates were going along to the chamber of justice, they 

a beggar, who claimed their alms; he said that he 
was troubled with a complaint which altogether prevented 
him from getting his living, but he was ashamed to tell 
them what it was. They were moved with pity; each gave 
to him somewhat, and he departed. But one was more 
curious than the rest, and he followed the poor man, 
to learn, if he could, what was the matter with him ; but 
when he came to him, he saw no outward sign of illness. 
“Forsooth,” said the ar, “that which pains me you see 
not; I have a disease lying in my bones, so that I cannot 
work; some do call it sloth, and some others do call it 
idleness.’ And whether this ancient story be true or not, it 
is true that idleness is a disease that “covers a man with 


rags.” . 

“ithe common sense of the world has for many ages 
expressed itself.on this subject. “4 fat kitchen makes a lean 
will,” says one ; and the old Yorkshire proverb runs :—“ J?’s 
no good going to him, he is in the cloth market”—that is, in 
bed. “He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand, but 
the hand of the diligent maketh rich.” “He who has a 
trade may travel e.” There is an anecdote told 
of the celebrated Stephen Girard, the American merchant, 
which illustrates this :— 

“Mr. G. had a favourite clerk, onc who every way pleased 
him, and who, at the age of twenty-one years, expected 


ds upon the foundation on which a man } 


no sensible young man deliberately resolves to | 


Mr. G. to my peers ve ee in year’ * his future 
rospects, and perhaps lend him a helping hand in startin 
hira in the world. But Mr. G. said nothing, carefully 
avoiding the subject of his escape from minority. At 
length, after the lapse of some weeks, the clerk mustered 

bs enough to address Mr. G. upon the subject. 

“¢T suppose,” said the clerk, ‘I am now free, and I 
would say something to you as to my future course, 
do you think I had better do?’ 

**Yes, yes, I know you are free, said Mr. G., ‘and my 
advice to you is, that you go learn the cooper’s trade,’ 

“This announcement well nigh threw the clerk off the 
track; but recovering his equilibrium, he said if Mr. G. 
was in earnest he would do so. 

“¢T am in earnest,’ said Mr. G.; and the clerk rather 
hesitatingly sought one of the best coopers, agreed upon 
the terms of the apprenticeship, and went at it in earnest. 
‘In !process of time’ the young cooper became master of 
his trade, and could make as ‘good & barrel as any other 

r. He went and told Mr. G. that he had graduated 
with all the horours of his craft, and was ready to set up 
his business ; at which the old man seemed much gratified, 
and told him to make him three of the best barrels he could 
get up. The young cooper selected the best materials, and 
soon put in shape and finished his three barrels, and wheeled 
them up to the old man’s counting-room. Mr. G. said the 
barrels were first-rate, and demanded the price. 

‘ “One dollar,’ said the clerk, ‘is as low as I can live 
y.’ 

“© Cheap enough,’ said the employer ; ‘make out your bill 
-and present it. 

“ And now comes the cream of the whole. Mr.G. drew a 
cheque for 20,000 dollars, and handing it to the clerk 
cooper, closed with these words : 

“*There, take that, and invest it in the best possible way ; 
and if you are unfortunate and lose it, you have a good trade 
to fall back upon, which will afford you a good living at all 
times,’” 

All things improve by use; the faculties of man most of 
all things; because, while other things reach their highest 
perfection, and then wear out, waste away, decay, and perish, 
there is in human faculties infinite means and susceptibility 
to improvement. The old fable tells us of two ploughshares 
made in the same smithy, and of the same kind of iron ; one 
was sold to a farmer, and travelled through many fields on 
its work ; the other, unsold, was thrown into a corner of the 
shop, where for many months it lay undisturbed, till it 
became covered with rust. At length, the same farmer had 
occasion for another share, so it was drawn forth from its 
obscurity, and was sent home to him. But»what was its 
astonishment on beholding its former brother comparing 
itself with him! “Is it possible,” said the rusty plough- 
share, “we were once exactly alike? What has kept 
thee in such good trim, while I, who have done nothing but 
take my rest, am so ently divfpared ?” “That very rest,” 
replied the other, “has been injurious to thee. Exercise 
and labour have kept me in the condition in which thou 
seest me, and to them alone is it owing that I now look so 
much better than thou dost.” In all labour is profit; in all 
idleness is loss.. Old Dumbiedikes charged his son to be 
“aye sticking in a tree when he had nae thing else to do.” 
And there is a story told of Count de Caylus, a French 
nobleman, who, although born to wealth and princely 
splendour and idleness, turned his attention to engraving, 
and made many fine copies of antique: gems; and when one 
of the nobility asked him a-reason for this procedure, the 
industrious count answered, “I engrave that I may not 
hang myself.” “I did not know that the marquis was 
dead,” said Lord Chesterfield, in conversation with another 
peer. “Well, I do not know, but for years he has had 
nothing to do.’ “Nothing to do?” said Chesterfield; 
“ah! that’s disease enough to kill any of us.” An idle 
life is like an empty stomach—having nothing to digest, it 
digests itself, and so mortifies and dies. When the Lord 
visited his special prophets in days of old, he found them 
workers, and at work. Moses had the shepherd’s crook, 
and sohad David; Gideon was at the threshing floor when 
he was called to lead the hosts of Israel, Elisha was at 
the plough, and Amos was a herdsman; Peter was busy 
with his nets, Matthew at the receipt of custom, and Paul 
was a tent-maker. Truly says Alexander Campbell :— 
it “he more we accomplish, the -more we have to accom- 
plish, All things are of labour, and therefore, the more 
we acquire, the more care and the more toil to secure our 
acquisitions. Good men can never retire from their works 
of benevolence. Their fortune is never made. I never 
heard of an apostle, prophet, or public benefactor, retiring 
from their respective fields of labour. Moses, and Paul, and 
Peter, died with their harness ‘on. So did Luther, and 
Calvin, and “Wesley, and a thousand others as deserving, 
though not so well known to fame. We are inured to 
labour: It was first a duty; it is now a pleasure. Still 
there is such a thing as over-working man and beast, mind 
and body. . The mainspring of a watch needs repose, and is 
the better for it. The muscles of an elephant, and the 
wings of a swift bird, are at length fatigued. Heaven gives 
rest to the earth because it needs it; and winter is more 

t with blessings to the soil than summer with its 
flowers and fruits. But in the war for truth against error, 
there is no discharge.” 

The wicked servant who was cast into outer darkness was 
a slothful servant; thus sloth prepares the way for endless 
remorse: and no doubt the well-doers, in the joy into which 
they are received, are prepared for future growth and future 
work, Paul is not idle now, nor is Newton at rest. Growth 
in happiness lies in a flight from inertia to God 





has given to man the power of setting all things in motion 





for useful ends, and in the humble but diligent exercise of 
this prerogative consists our chiefest joy. Finally, the 
reader may commit to memory the lesson of “The Flint 
and the Steel: ”— 


** Cruelly bent, it chanced the Flint 
Tll-treated the Steel one day; 
And wounding, gave it many a dint, 
To draw its sparks away. 
When laid aside, this, angry, cried 
To that, ‘ What would your value be 
Without my help?’ The Flint replied, 
‘As much as yours, sir, but for me. 


* This lesson I write, my friends to incite, 
Their talents however great, 
That they must study with them unite, 
To duly cultivate. 
“ The Flint gives light with the help of the Steel, 
And study alone will talent reveal ; 
For neither suffice if found apart, 
Whatever the talent or the art.” 








A VISIT TO THB BIRTH-PLACE OF 
MELANCTHON, 
Most persons who have travelled in Germany remember 
the line of railway in the valley of the Rhine, between 
Heidelberg and Kehl—a small town opposite to Strasbourg. 
As you proceed from Heidelberg, on your left hand, wooded 
mountains are seen, whose dark fo indicate the prox- 
imity of the Black Forest. In the hollows, between the 
mountains, are pleasant towns and villages; and on the 
southern sides of the hills grows luxuriantly the carefully 
cultured vine. On your right hand is seen the rich plain 
of the Rhine—the river occasionally coming into view as it 
bends in serpentine folds towards the line of rail—its waters 
bright with innumerable smiles. Various kinds of grain 
grow abundantly, intermingled with the long green leaf of 
the tobacco plant. Beyond the Rhine stretch the moun- 
tains of Bavaria, forming an imposing background at a 
little distance from Heidelberg, to the old, but richly reno- 
vated, cathedral of Speyers. Here repose the’ remains of 
German emperors, here the name of ‘“ Protestant” 


ori 

On this line of travel, rather more than ‘twenty miles 
from Heidelberg, is the busy town of Bruchsal, with its red 
sandstone “Zuchthaus” or Penitentiary, placed on the 
slope-of the hill, and the “ Schloss” or Palace of the Grand 
Duke of Baden, lying a little lower down, and nearer to 
the town. From Bruchsal, passing through three quaint old 
villages, you reach the town of Bretten. The distance 
is ten miles. This is the birth-place of the great and the 


good Philip Melancthon. On each side, for miles, as you | 


approach the town, apple and pear trees abound, bearing in 
the season the richest crops. 

The town of Bretten, in the Pfalz, belongs to the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, and is situated in the hollow of an 
extended estuary or basin. A long and gradual descent 
leads to the town. At the bottom of this descent, and 
almost in the middle of the town, the houses extend to a 
point; and almost the last house in this line is the one 
in which Melancthon was born. It isa substantial building, 
of five stories, with the gabled end towards ‘the road. The 
house, even at the present time, looks nest, and is well 

reserved. There is an inscription on its front, in the 
eg | terms—“ Dei pietate natus es} in hac domo 
Philip Melancthon, 16 Feb. a.p. 1497, obit. 1560 :”—that 
is, “ By the mercy of God, Philip Melancthon was born in 
this house, Feb. 16th, 1497, died 1560.” 

The town contains two Protestant places of worship, one 
formerly belonging to the Lutherans, a second to the Evan- 
gelical Protestant Church of Baden. A unior of the Protest- 
ant confessions has taken place in Baden, and the same 
clergymen officiate alternately in both churches. Ascending 
a flight of steps from a lower street at a short distance 
from the birth-place of the Reformer, you reach the 
old church in which Melancthon was baptised, and re- 
ceived the name of Philip. The rising Protestant feeling 
of Germany shows itself.in the care with’ which its old 
historical mementoes associated with the Reformation are 
preserved. 

In the adjoining church, which is hard by, & clergyman 
was administering the ordinance of baptism, in a serious and 
impressive manner. Lutherans do notobject to pictures in 
their churches ; and in this church are full-length portraits, 
painted on the wall, of Luther and Melancthon. On the 
panels of the gallery front are also painted, somewhat rudely, 
scenes from the life of the Saviour. The baptism was over. 
The minister observing strangers, paused in the chancel, 
when the pilgrim party approached him; one stated the 
object of the visit, and his profession—that sympathy with 
the good Melancthon had prompted the pilgrimage to Bretten. 
It was the dean of the district that was addressed, and with 
the readinessof a German scholar he commenced conversing in 
Latin, explaining that between the morning and afternoon ser- 
vice he performed the ordinance of baptism ; that Liivine ser- 
vice was about to be held, and that atits close he would be 
happy to enter into conversation, to conduct to the shrine 
of the Reformer, and to afford any assistance in his power. 
The service has commenced; an old chorale by Bach sung; 
the usual Kreutzer collection gathered in a bag at the end 
of arod. The Kreutzer is a small coin, the third part of a 
penny. The preacher has taken his text-—“ the parable of 
the sower.” You feel in a few minuts that a master 
teaches, and that his heart is full of gratimnde to,God for 
the abundant harvest promised. His scml ws drunk in the 
lessons and the ge of the s ami vaves of the sur- 
rounding district. @ says in own rich, expressive 
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German, “The Lord compares the kingdom of God to a 
sown field ; the seed lies concealed in the ground, but it is 
there; the wind and the storm may rush in violence over 
it.” The preacher has often felt the storm bending to the 
curve of that estuary in which Bretten lies, “But that seed 
is a Divine thing, and God will secure the fruitage and the 
harvest.’ It shall be so,” the preacher adds, “with the 
Gospel. The seed is put into the soil of this world, and not- 
withstanding all worldly storm and opposition, the word of 
salvation is destined to abide and triumph in the world.” 
There stood the faithful preacher; there by his side the 
effigies of Martin and Philip. The dean then launches 
into his subject ; first, he says, “ The blessing of our God to 
our world—the harvest is here.” A rich picture starts up 
to the view as he speaks the words, and you have only to 
look through those old fretted windows. to behold its reality 
in Nature all around. “Itisnot our work that the harvest 
is here, but God’s work. The seed is put into the ground; 
there for a time it reposes, and the husbandman goes home 
and sleeps. All thistime God is atwork. ‘There is a green 
blade sprung up by the side of that clod—there is 
another—there is a myriad of them. The blade grows and 
grows on even while you sleep, and presently theré comes 
the green straw, the fruit is formed ”—a German calls all 
kinds of grain fruit—“ it ripens, and man bears the rich trea- 
sures of harvest to -his garner. Thus shall it continue; 
summer and winter, seed time and harvest. So is it with 
the Gospel. Secondly, the harvest is here! What glory, 
and beauty,and treasure!” ‘Then followed,a.glowing de- 
scription of the surrounding landeonee- “There is the proof 
of the goodness of the Lord.” “The earth is full of thy 
? And so the harvest-time of the world is here, 
The enemy strove to destroy the seed of the Divine Word, 
but. it has been preserved. For three hundred years has 
there been a growth and an increase, and in view of the 
whole we cannot but exclaim, ‘Lord, what is man, that 
thon art mindful of him?’” 
. ,An earnest..appeal closed the sermon; another old cho- 
rale, accompanied -by the deep diapason tones of a .new 
organ, closed the interesting service. The good dean at 
once joined us, still wearing his canonicals, and we .pro- 
ceeded to.view the Melancthon church. We stood by the 
old font in the spacious and attractive church. The build- 


ing has: been ,recently renovated; and is preserved with’ 


the nicest. care. The. impressiveness of the place was 
felt by all, and .its meat elegance is ,heightened by a 
rich coloured Munich stained-glass window, recently in- 
serted. In. the sacristy, ;or -vestry, there hangs an old 
srs probably after Holbein, of the ever-to-be-venerated 
former. 

The dean. then conducted us to. the house of Melanc- 
thon’s parenis, avd to the noble Melancthon schools in 
Bretten, in front of which the foundation-stone is laid on 
which is te be erected the “denkmal,” or monument to 
Melancthon.. As we passed along the town to the “bahn- 
hof,” or raikway-station, the children of the place crept 
quietly to the side of Dean Sauer, and affectionately press- 
ie hand, glided away almost, unobserved. 

yhat an interesting topic, to, trace the course of Melanc- 
thon from his birth-place to his grave! To do this, how- 
ever, fully, would be to write the history, to a great extent, 
of that revival of religion in the sixteenth century known 
as the Reformation. ‘When but a boy he entered the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, and won its academic ;laurels. He 
then proceeded. to the University.of Tubingen, and became 
its most attractive and popular tutor. Leaving the vine- 
¢lad-hills of the south of Germany, at the call of the Elector 
and the great Martin Luther, he went as professor of Greek 
to the new. University of Wittenberg. There Melancthon, 
the richly-cultivated scholar of the as pg earned for 
himselfthe title of “ Preceptor of Germany.” Calmly and 
happily he ended a, life of long service at Wittenberg. His 
grave. was watered with the tears of the women, .the little 
children, and the men of his adopted home. 








| Pouths’ Department, 


TELL THE TRUTH. 


CHILDREN ‘areas wood that will bear carving, for children, 
in a-greatdegrec, are what fathers and mothers make them. 
“Mark,” said a pious old man, “the happy results of judi- 
cious as 
Business led me one morning, at an early hour,'to.call 
upon a friend; and when breakfast was announced, I 
became: his.guest. Charmed with the lively conversation, 
the freedom from restraint, united with the. most.courteous 
behaviour on the part of the yomnaes portion of the ‘family, 
I could not, when my friend and I were walking together, 
withhold my expression of pleasure, nor could I refrain from 
inquiring ‘by what happy he obtained so much 
variety in the conversation, blended with so large a portion 
of good:sense. ‘I added, “ Pray tell me your plan.” 
* Most‘ readily,” said mi i 
novel, or anything worth narrating. It is very simple.” 
“However simple your plan may be,:the plan is 
that.-produces good results; and we are not ‘to: live :for 
ante alone ; ‘freely ye have received, freely impart.’ 
Other parents may wish to follow, or to improve upon your 
plan, and its very simplicity constitutes its chief merit? 
“Be it so; and if I weary the sin:is at your own 
door. The case stands thus, A kind Providence: has given 
me two sons and two dsaughtors, with heads on their 
shoulders, and with hearts in the right places. For their 


worth Joving.. The pious, the useful,.and the amusing all 
have their proper share in our regards. ‘We are not'always 
talking of piety, but we are always talking piously, and 
gar bs ea mee a Gneeenal and neon vege 
t is made gen pervade all our duties, and may | 

compared to the atken thread which is said to run thrvnich 
the, whole of the royal cordage, so that in every part 
and portion there is eyidence of its owner. I am my 
;children’s friend, as well as their father. My language is, 
* Attend to me in things that are serious, and rf will attend. to 
you in matters that are amusing and playful.” I lend myself, 
therefore, to my children, even in littlethings, I endeavour 
to guide their sports, and in their amusements I like to 
,exervise their faculties. I regard them as little men and 
‘little women—the parents of the next generation. . 

“As I detest a corrupt taste, and dread a vacant mind, 
I suggest whatever I conceive will be useful and agreeable. 
In this respect, I am an officer on the preventive service, 
not forgetting John Newton’s counsel: ‘If you want to 
prevent Satan filling a bushel with chaff, fill it first with 
wheat.’ I am not frightened at a little mischief; I am 
prepared for it. Innocent fun I encourage, but woe be 
unto any of my. household, if their fun causes pain or 
injury to others! ‘We have no right to rob another of the 
little stock of comfort that belongs to him. Consequently, 
I insist mPa a large atonement, and as ‘the sport is 
not worth the candle,’ my arithmetic cures the evil. ©. 
“ A large part of children’s education is gained in the hours 
of relaxation and of fun; for instance, a gentleman came to 
me.a few days ago, while these urchins of mine stood by.m 
side; he began speaking of a company recently formed. 
The day following, one of these younkers came to me with’ 
grave features, as if the safety of the nation were concerned. 

“We are going,’ he said, ‘to keep an album; we say it 
is not to be my album, or your album, but our album; it is 
to be a joint-stock concern, and, as each person is answerable 
only for his own mistakes, it.will be “ with limited Liability.” 
We want something faking for the title-page. ‘Will you 
kindly suggest something ?? 

we will give you an idea that presents itself to my mind, 
upon condition that you bring me back one of P his’ own. 
Where is your album? On the first leaf give a,sketch, the 
size of the page, of the old Middlesex, Hospital, with its 
large inscription on the front— 

“SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
“THE SMALLEST DONATIONS THANKFULLY RECEIVED.” 

“In the evening the book was brought to me, and on the 
second page there was.a drawing of a goose, a calf, and a 
donkey, and underneath was written— NON-SUBSCRIBERS.’ 

“My sons,and daughters love to talk, and I equally love 
to hear them, when their talking rises up to conversation, 
for ‘he who converses with nobody knows nothing,’ and, as 
my Lord Bacon remarks, ‘ reading makes.the full man, but 
conversation makes.the ready man.’ 

* Some subjects are,.as the Indians express it, tabooed in 
our. family—the first,is slander. ‘Let it not be once named 
among.you’ is my rule to all. Here is the rule— 

'Ifwisdom’s ways you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care— 


Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
Of what, and why, and where.’ 


To speak unkindly of a.friend is a disgrace to friendship; 
to speak unkindly.of a foe.is ungenerous, and denotes an 
ignoble mind.” 

** What is your-next forbidden subject ?” 

“Nonsense, in all its forms. 1 tell all,the; broad-cloth 
and all the'crinoline in my family, to,remember the prudent 
remark of the wise Grecian :—‘If what is to'the.purpose I 
cannot say, what is not to the purpose I.will not say’ I 
tell them, ‘ Every foolish fellow can contribute, if monsense is 
all that is. expected.’ My counselis: ‘Strive for four things— 
piety, cheerfulness, good nature, and .good sense; with 
these points in view you cannot go far wrong.’ I like to 
see people getting on the sunny side of good sense.” 

“Your ehildren express. themselyes ably; to. what do you 
attribute this conversational power ?” 

* You will smile,when;I;tell you. My China jar. does it.” 

“In what way ? pray explain.” 

No person! should be ,expected .to-talk unless ,he has 
something worth saying. I cannot anys my children to 
talk sensibly unless I supply them with materials, that is, 
with something to talk about. I cannot .ask for bricks if 
there be neither. straw nor ‘clay, at hand; therefore, at: the 
beginning of the month, I write down about. fifty, different 
words ona slip of paper. Each word expresses coma tenga 
ant subject. ~The slip is cut into.separate words, and, thesa 
words are deposited in the China.jar. Bvery.morning.one 
of the family extracts fromthe jar one of these words, which 
is read aloud, and every one in .the family is expected, in 
the course of the day, to provide an answer,’ and these 
answers are made kiown to all, to prevent.any two offering 
the same.reply. On the morrow, at breakfast, the subject 
is discussed, and each person, expresses his comment; in. his 
own words,and to the best of his ability. No notes are 
allowed. One of my daughters aots.as secretary, and enters 
the observations, each day, under the. word:concerned. 

“ Mark the advantages that result. 

“It. gives an object to work for—and every one knows 
what: he: has to:do. i 

“ Tt leads to research, and to careful reading. 

* It. strengthens the memory. 

© Tt im eage in conversation. 

* Tt confers a facility of expression, 

* Tt removes all false bashfulness. 

* Tt bestows freedom in letter-writing, 





sakes, and my own, I strive to fill their heads with 
worth knowing, and to warm their hearts with something 


and 
‘s It supplies a constant variety in the subjects.of conver- 


‘who helps you ont of it.. B 


| suspicion, who, turning to 
“at 
cay 


“ Can you fayour me with an illustration? ” 
“Certainly. ‘Take yesterday, for example, The word 
announced the day before was 


‘TRUTH? 


“ At breakfast, Walter—who is the eldest—said, ‘Truth 
may, for a time, be obscured; but in the end it will prevail, 
It is like a piece of sound timber hurled into the water ; by 
force it may be driven out of sight; but, whenever the 
violence is removed, the timber will oe appear.’ 

* His sister added, ‘Truth is the daughter of Time, ana 
her mother’s name is Virtue; she is the friend of all good 
men, and she, herself, enjoys the favour of God, 

“To this I replied, ‘Good. And it may be added, that 
Truth is robed in white, Falsehood is ever clad in deepest 
black; God befriends the one, the devil befriends the other. 
God ‘is therefore described as the God of Truth, and the 
devil is spoken of as the Father of Lies. If we speak the 
truth, we cling to Be at if we utter falsehood, we claim 
kindred with the devil? “When I had ‘thus said my say, I 
turned to Willie, the youngest of the household, and asked 
for his comment. alerhdeenes 

“* Well, I think speaking the truth is the best way of 
getting out of mischief? 

M4 Willie, the best friend is Prudence, who will not suffer 
you to get into mischief; and the:next friend is Pruth, 
young gentleman, where is 
your proof? I do not require your proof to be something 
new, but something ‘to ‘the poin' or now, as it may 
happen, “What is yours?’ 


TRUTH THE BEST DEFENCE. 


A gentleman of fortune advertised for a valet, and a man, 
apparently a very superior servant, presented himself : some 
remark, united with his aj nce, excited the gentleman’s 
t the man, said, ‘Tell me plainly, and 
nce, why did you quit’ your last situation?” The man 
pasitod, and coloured, and said, ‘Sir, I lost my situation | 
usé I stole a pair of my master’s pistols.” 

** Did you ever steal before?” 

** Never, ‘sir.” 

** Haye you told me the entire truth?” 

f ay sir,” , ‘ 
“Then, as a reward for speaking the truth, I will 

you shall have the situation: be honest, and you min a 

a master; if you deceive me, expect no pity.” : 

The man proved to be a valuable servant, snatched from 
ruin by his master’s generosity and his own truth, 


: **T like your anecdote, Willie” said his good mother, 
and it’ one to my mind, that I met with before you 


ou; 
me 


made your appearance in the world ; I entitle my story— ” 


TRUTH THE ERRING MAN’S BEST ADVOCATE, 


A foreign prince, on some great occasion; visited one of the 
continental prisons, and after the snappcticn his highness in- 
quired of the convicts what were their various offences. One 
~— See oetedt een he hie false it egae-sidl wenraal 

‘he.was perfectly innocent, and the against 
him wrote i revenge ae third nnn ge gate en for another 
man; 2 fourth was eq 1@ victim of injystice—all were 
innocent. ‘The prince, astoni ed, turned oe sturdy short-set 
fellow, heavily fettered. “ Why are you here, sir?” said his 
highness. ‘1 am here because I committeda highway robbery ; 
I stole.a purse.” “Stole a purse!” exclaimed the prince, ‘then 
what right have you to be here among these honest men? Take 
off his chdins, and dismiss. him directly, that he may not dis- 
grace these noperaalne aad upright gentlemen.” On this occa- 
— P abe may say loosened the prisoner’s fetters and set 

“<7 think I can quote a caso,’ said Walter, ‘that will bear 
upon our subject, though not so pointedly as the one just 
mentioned.’ ; 

TRUTH THE BEST POLICY, 


A ‘merchant at a country sea-port becoming alarmed on a 
count of a vessel richly laden which had not hed its destina 
tion, ‘sent. to £ eames to by eu it ogee be done) Ay 
insurance on:the long-missing vessel; before the ce iv: 
the merchant received information of the vessel, and iminediatel 
dispatched a note to the underwriter, saying, “If thou h 
not insured the vessel, thee need not, for I have heard of it.” 
The man had not effected the insurance, but being unwilling to 
lose so large a premium, instantly filled up the policy, and 
returned for answer, “The withdrawal is too late, the insurance 
has been effected, and the premium must be paid,” To which 
m he received this brief reply ; ‘Friend, I am sorry for 
thee, for ‘thee will be a great sufferer; I have heard ‘of the 
vessel; and cargo are both lost.” “Here we see how the 
vices are ‘united ; covetousness led to falsehood and to an 
intended fraud.’ 

** Father,’ said Walter, ‘does not the crafty manner in 
which the note was written look something like an artifice 
on the part of the merchant; acting on probable in- 
firmity of the man, and thus securing his credit in the one 
case, and his pocket in the other?’ 

“*T am not prepare bid edly not sn artifice, but I 





am unwilling to 4 a bad motive for another man’s con- 
duct. I know my own motives, but I cannot know the 


Sepaoeyetet ed sees 
us not to put too mi ur and, wo 

Gall "ua shod cat thot ister fake Get Beat” This 
seems clear, that Truth, like Honesty, will be found to pay 
best in the end, S was seen some years ago in diplo- 


matic life, 
TRUTH PREVAILING. 


‘* How is it,” saida nobleman to an ambassador, ‘that you 
succeed to perfection in your mission?” 

“ Because, my lord, I tell the truth, and they never believe 
it, and therefore they take no trouble to counteract it.” 

“hen we come to this conclusion—Truth is the 





when we look to God, and the wisest and best when we d 
with men,’ (Zo be continued.) 
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Che Balf-hour Bible Class, 


L—THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 

As we are sure to have a great number of young 
i , We are going to form them all into a Class, and see 
whether we cannot, by a little study together, get some 
ineeserting and instructive lessons from the best and 
oldest. Bi Ye the woah These aa, ek as 
as the Bible; and. no other contains such a wonderful 
variety of subjects, or is likely to give such full and 
A information on the matters of which it treats ; 
and therefore I feel certain that you yonng, toll will 
like such a study as this. Well, then, from what portion 
of the Bible shall we take our first lesson? _ Is it to be 
from the Old Testament, or from the New? Shall 
we begin with the Prophets or with the Pranashae 6 
Perhaps I had. better choose this time, and then 
you can select some portion for our second legson. SBR; 
pose we take the book of Proverbs. Are you all agreed? 

A Weshould all like that very well.’ 

Then let us take the first seven verses of the first 
chapter. 
. §* The proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel ; 

‘‘To know wisdom and instruction; to perceive the words of 


understanding ; 
“No receive the instruction of wisdom, justice, and judgment, 


and equity ; 
es To Lae subtilty to the simple, to the young man knowledge 
and diseretion. 


‘* A wise man;will hear, and will increase learning; and a man 
of understanding shall attain unto wise counsels: 

“To understand a proverb, and the interpretation ; the words 
of the wise, and their dark sayings. 

‘Phé fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge: but 
fools despise wisdom and instruction.” 

The Book of Proverbs, you know, is said to have been 
written by Solomon, the son of David, who has ever 
beén “held as the wisest man that ever lived; and these 
homely sayings of his stand unequalled among all the 
writings which the world ‘has ever produced. ’ All nations 
have their proverbs; but none have yet been found to 
bear comparison with those of Solomon. This wisest of 
men lived one thousand years before Christ, and his 
book oor of practical wisdom. Its lessons 5 ath of 
great value, especially to you who are young—teaching 

ou what to shun, and what to choose ; what will lead to 
nour, and usefulness, and happiness ; and what it is 
that brings os remorse, and wretchedness. You 
have only to follow the advice which Solomon gives 
in this Book to rise in the esteem of man, and to enjoy 
the favour of God, 
But now let us take the verses in order, and see what 
teach us, and how far we comprehend them. 
‘hat do yon understand by a proverb? How would 
you define oF seeribe it? 

“It is a short or pithy saying, which is easily remem- 
bered, expressing some important truth.” 

Quite correct. The original meaning of the word 
proven similitude or comparison; but it is used for 
every kind of homely saying. It is what we should call 
& household word, 
wider. experience; an 
practical worth or wisdom. 

Do you think that the Book of Proverbs contains all 
the wise sayings that Solomon ever uttered, or can you 
give me any Bore that he wrote a great many more ? 

“Tn 1 Kings iy. 32, we.are told that he spake three 
thousand proverbs, whereas there is but one thousand 
in this Book.” 


I ' 
_ How, then, are we to account for the loss of the other 
two thousand? Were there no means of pr i 
these little maxims, which were so instructive and usef 
to the Jews, and to all people, through all time? 
“ In the passage from Binge it is said, that Solomon 
seks these proverbs, but it is not said that he wrote 
em. ; at ie were not written, but only in circu- 
lgtion as something passing from lip to lip, might they 
not..be forgotten in course of time?” 
Just so. Some of them were written down, and 
ied, as you will see by turning to chap. xxv. 1, and 
ese have come down to us as a real and precious 
treasure. But, as the art of printing was 09% 4a own, 
many of these fine, strong, homely truths have perianed, 
in passing from mouth to mouth, and from age to age. 
Are.we to,look upon Solomon asthe author of all 
these words of wisdom ?” 
they include the sayi 
'y 
’ 


essing some deeper thought or 


Perha: of 
the good, 
from the lips of 
ggested by the Spirit of God, as adap 
and benefit, our race till the end of time. Every one of 
these proverbs is a gem more Us tbies 
They are like so many splendid brilliants, beauti- 
fully set, and sparkling in the rays of the sun. If, 
on some clear night, you go out and look up to. the 
firmament over your head, you see in the background of 
the heavens pometlog very like scattered dust ; you 
cannot say what it is, nor can you anything ow 
Of it; ‘but take a telescope, and point it in the same 


direction, and you are surprised to find, that what 
appeared.to your naked eye a confused mass of dust, 
Einiles jato vo many burning slags and ‘shini 


suns, 


i 


thus conveying some lesson of | dan, 


yings many 
al far the greater number | more 
ae 





with heightened splendour and glory. Now wisdom is 
more beautiful than the sun, and above all the arran 
ment of the stars. He that gets wisdom gets that which 
will live and last when sun and stars have set in night. 

Let us suppose that all these proverbs had ed on 
the ‘stream of time, and had never come down to us 
in any form; do you think that we should have sustained 
any very great loss ? 

“ A great many books have been written and printed 
since the days of Solomon ; and surely, out of aif these; 
something quite as food, instructive, and useful, might 
be gathered as from this little Book of Provérbs.” 

us see. In Alexandria there was a splendid library 
of some seven hundred thousand volumes, which was de- 
stroyed by fire; and yet if that library had been saved, 
and the Book of Proverbs had perished, there is reason 
to believe that we should have been great losers. In 
other books of the Bible we have a great deal of the 
history of the Jewish people, but nothing so minute, 
so extensive, or so interesting as in these proverbs; 
nothing which so reveals their national character, 
their social habits, or their religious feelings. You see, 
therefore, that our loss would be very great, if this 
parsed Book of Proverbs were to be blotted out of the 

ible. 

Before we enter on the verses themselves, have you any 
question which you wish to put? Well, what is it? 

“Tf Solomon was the wisest of men, and if these pro- 
verbs, which are so full of wisdom and truth, fell from his 
own lips, and were the utterances of his own heart, how 
is it that at one period of his life he acted so foolishly ?” 

- I thought it very likely that you would put that ques- 
tion, and I can have no objection to answer it. You re- 
member that when Solomon came to the throné of his 
father David, and thought of the many and difficult 
duties which he had to fulfil, he prayed to God to give 
him an understanding heart; and because he asked this 
rather than long life, or great wealth, or even conquest 
over his enemies, God at once answered his prayer, and 
gave him a wise and understanding heart. For many 
years his wisdom shone out very brightly in his life and 
character; his heart was gradually drawn away from 
God—first. into’ idolatry, and then into scepticism, 
sensuality, and various other vices, till his riper years 
became as stained and. impure, as his youth had been 
bright, and fair, and pure. Many of these beautiful 
proverbs, perhaps all of them, were written while he 
was comparatively young, and before his heart became 
defiled and hardened by sin. Then yon must not forget 
hat in his later years be to ted of his course, and died 
a true penitent. I take for genie’ that by puttin, 
this question, you believe that Solomon did wrong, anal 
that ‘he is to be condemned for his conduct. I agree 
with you. But if you pass sentence on him, you 
must see to it, that you are not found walking in his 
steps, and doing the very same things. His errors and 
vices are recorded in the Bible to warn you and all young 
folks against such evil ways. You have seen a light- 
house standing, it may be, in the midst of the sea, or 
on some conspicuous part of the land. If there were no 

ger there, no such light-house would be seen; and 

ou would think him a very foolish man who should run 
tis ship upon the reef or the rock, and then justify him- 
self by saying that he did it because the beacon-light was 
there. Now it is just as foolish in you, or in any one, to 
run into sin and vice, and plead as an excuse that David 
or Solomon did the same. What the beacon-light is to 

Now, can you tell me what is the grand design of these 
proverbs; or what is the end which God meant to be 
gained by them till the end of time? Is there anything 
in the second verse to this? 

‘*To impart wisdom and instruction regarding what 
we ought to be, and what we ought to do, so as to be 
happy here, and blessed for ever hereafter.” 

ut how can wisdom, knowledge, or instruction, make 
us happy either here or hereafter? What do you under- 
stand by wisdom? 

‘In the seventh verse it is said that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge, and.if we love and 
serve God, that will make us happy.” 

A-very correct answer. It.is no sin to be poor, but itisa 
great sin to be ignorantin thesedays. It is no mean thing 
to have a sound mind in a sound body ; but see to it, that 
the mind is well-cultuxed and well-informed :—this will 
qualify you to have intercourse with other minds eyen 

rultivated and better furnished than your own. 
The verse says that you will be able to perceive the words 
of understanding. meaning is, that when you mingle 
with intelligent and well-read people, you will be at no 
logs to understand their language, or to enter into the 
subject on which veg. are conversing. And if to this 
knowledge there be added true piety—the love of God in 
the heart—then in this you will find true happiness. 

Do not some people lose a great deal of knowledge, 
and therefore a great deal of happiness, because they are 
not honest enough to confess their i ce? 

‘+ Yes—but then it is no very pleasant thing to confess 
that one is ignorant, or even seem to be go.” 

I grant it ; but you should remember youth has little 
experience, and hence that not so much is expected from 


'| the sailor, these examples are to you. 


them. Now, to make up for the want of this ience, 
they need to be instructed. Never be to con- 
fess that you do not know, for this is one of the surest 
methods of getting enlarged information on any subject. 

Now, can you tell me which are the qualities of which 
youth stands most in need, and about which wisdom pro- 
mises, in the third verse, to give instruction ? 

“ Justice, and judgment, and equity.” 

True—but we must now inquire into the meaning of 
these terms. The word justice ‘: to be taken in the 
sense of what is just in principle, and right in con- 
duct. Judgment is a word taken from a court of law, 
peed ice to whatever is fair and lawful, honourable, and 
worthy of commendation. Equity denotes uprightness, 
or doing unto others what we would that they should do 
tous. These are noble virtues, lying at the foundation 
of all great character, and should be icuous in the 
young, who are prone to act without much hought. Let 
nothing seduce you from the path of truth, and purity, 
and right-doing, or your character will soon be a srt 
In all places, and in all things, be true. Be—but never 
seem to be. Reality is everything in this false world. 

What is meant by subtilty in the fourth verse? Is it 
to be taken in the sense of what is cunning, sly, or under- 
handed ? 

“ No—for wisdom cannot teach us what is bad, and 
wisdom is here said to give this subtilty to the simple.” 

Very good; but this is not telling me what is meant 
by subtilty. I will, therefore, try and explain it. The 
word is sometimes used in a bad sense, or to express what 
is in itself evil. It is also used in a good sense, to denote 
what is of real worth. Here it meanssagacity and know- 
ledge, the power to foresee temptation and danger, and 
to provide against them. Many and powerful are the 
temptations to which the young are exposed, and accord- 
ing to the force of any temptation, is the danger of falling 
before it. The young are here ‘called the simple—not 
foolish, but less thoughtful, and less disposed to. reflect ; 
and therefore it is to such, especially, that Divine 
Wisdom offers her lessons. 

- Looking at the fifth verse, how would you distinguish 
between 4 wise man and a foolish? or, wherein consists 
the wisdom of the one and the folly of the other ? 

“The one listens to the voice of wisdom, and receives 
her lessons ; while the other refuses all her instruction.” 

Quite correct. You see it is said that a wise man wil! 
hear, just because the wisest and best informed of men 
have always something to learn ; and by listening to the 
voice of Truth, they may go on increasing their know- 
ledge for ever. 

In what sense can any one be said to be a man of 
understanding? 

“Tfhe has got knowledge, and can turn his knowledge 
to good account, he is a man of understanding.” 

What advantage has he over an ignorant man ? 

“ The text says, that he shall attain unto wise counsels, 
¢ be distinguished by his superior intelligence and 

Exactly ;—such a man will think, reflect, discriminate ; 
then act in such a manner as to prove that he is guided 
by higher wisdom. 

Is there any other advantage held out, in the sixth 
verse, to the man who listens to the voice of wisdom ? 

“ He is said to understand a proverb and the interpre- 
tation—the words of the wise and their dark sayings.” 


The meaning of which is, that a man of thought and 
reflection, and‘ whose mind is stored with know] will 
be at no loss to understand these proverbs; if he 


understand them, then he can explain them ; and should 
wise men express themselves in dark sayings—in what is 
obscure, difficult, and hard to be understood—he will be 
able to take up their words and find out their meaning. 
This should be to you a powerful inducement to read 
much, and ponder well what you do read, till it is for 
ever fixed in your minds. 

But what does Solomon place at the foundation of all 
knowledge ? 

“ The fear of the Lord.” 

Is this fear of the Lord to be understood in the sense 
of terror, or in the sense of love? 

‘In the sense of love.” 

Then why is love called fear in the seventh verse ? 

Because if we love any one, we shall reverence him, 
and fear to offend him.” — 

Yes ;—and every one who does not so love and fear 
God, is void of all wisdom, and despises all instruction. 

Here we must pause. But there are three lessons 
which I wish to im on all your hearts. 

1, That in youth you are to ten thousand 
temptations and ers, and therefore you stand in 
need of heavenly counsel and unerring guidance. 

2. That here the wise man, or er God in him and 
through him, to you as a father to his children, 
from a full. loving heart, and seeks to win you by 
all that is tender, and true, and beautiful. His will is, 
that you should be wise, and in being wise, be happy. 

8. That all true wisdom must begin in the 
God. You know that the Saviour came to make known 
to us the boundless love of God, and to love Him is true 
wisdom ; for in God is to be found life, and 





and everlasting blesseduness. 
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OBSTACLES TO RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 


Tue advancement of religious truth in the world is a sub- 
ject of the very highest importance to the Christian. It is 
at once our duty and our privilege to promote the circu- 
lation of those eternal verities which insure man’s happi- 
ness, and exhibit and magnify God’s glory. Nothing is 
more striking than the formidable opposition which 
encounters the progress of the Gospel. e cannot close 
our eyes to the fact that there are very serious obstacles 
and hindrances to the advancement of religious truth— 
obstacles and hindrances which do not originate either in 
scepticism or infidelity, but spring from the social condi- 
tion of society at large. These things deserve our very 
serious consideration. We must ascertain their nature, 
and look for a remedy. 

The Apostle Paul congratulated himself that he had 
not shunned to declare the ‘‘ whole counsel of God ;” 
that he had kept back nothing from his hearers which it 
was of importance for them to know. In conducting 
our Journal, we desire ‘in this r + to make the great 
Apostle our example. We shall be faithful in pointing 
out what we conscientiously regard as obstacles to pro- 
gress, and in suggesting such remedial measures as we 
believe may be usefully employed. 

There can be no doubt that Christianity suffers from 
the conduct of Christian professors. ‘Ye are the salt of 
the earth,” the preservative principle which saves the 
world from utter corruption: ‘‘ but if the salt have lost 
its savour, wherewith shall it be salted?” Christian 
professors occupy a very honourable but a very respon- 
sible position; they are carefully watched, their conduct 
is keenly scrutinised, their example is copied. Christian- 
ity should be read in the Christian life, proclaimed every 
day by Christian conduct; and failing this, the incon- 
sistencies of Christians become a stumbling-block in the 
way of the Gospel. 

We look out upon the world and find many obstacles 
to the progress of the truth. The love of money isa 
prolific source of evil, and has turned many from right- 
eousness. It is astonishing how much real happiness 
men will wantonly sacrifice for some petty gain; how 
they will become absorbed, sometimes unconsciously, in 
the love of money ; anxious to hoard it, spend it, waste 
it, leave it behind them, but by all means to grasp it. 
But if the possession of money, and the hunt after 
money, be dangerous obstacles to the progress of 
truth, destitution is another very powerful hindrance. 
Want, misery, degradation, physical, social, mental— 
exposure to temptation and heavy trial in an atmos- 
phere morally and materially polluted, are not conducive 
to the reception or just appreciation of religious 
truth. The starving creature in a miserable cellar 
or a wretched garret, or homeless in the street, that 
has never breathed pure air, never tasted wholesome 
food, never slept in decency or comfort, never received 
instruction except that of evil companionship — that 
has lived the life of a brute, and is surrounded by 
every degrading influence, has not such a one many 
serious obstacles to contend with before he can be made 
to understand and to feel his responsibility as an immortal 
being? We hold that Christianity is advanced by 
every effort which has for its object the improve- 
ment of man’s social condition. We believe that reli- 
gion is promoted by sanitary movements, by popular 
education, by everything that makes man more man- 
like; more conscious of his own great powers; more 





vigorous in his body and his mind; more keenly alive 
to his responsibilities as a father, a brother, a husband, a 
son; more comfortable in his circumstances; more. hope- 
ful of the future: whatever makes a man more of a man 
and less of a, brute is, in our opinion, promotive of true 
religion. 

And the reverse of this proposition is nelly true. 
Whatever debases man, deadens his intellectuel am moral 
sense, quickens his animal appetite and brutal passions, 
is a great obstacle in the way of religious progress. We 
cannot blind ourselves to the fact that that which most 
effectually brutalises a man, or rather degrades him below 
the brutes, is strong drink. It is the most ruinous of 
all the stumbling stones that the devil or man can 
hurl in the highway of our God, and we should fail in 
our duty if we omitted distinctly to’ point out how much 
evil has resulted both to the Church and the world from 
its use. It has cast down the accomplished preacher 
from the pulpit, and the energetic professor from 
the pew; it has robbed our Sunday-schools of their 
brightest ornaments, and has led astray alike the 
teacher and the taught ; it has prevented thousands from 
ever listening to the Gospel, from ting the salva- 
tion offered therein; it has blinded them to the glories 
of heaven, and the terrors of hell; it has robbed man 
of his soul, and God of his glory. An evil of such 
magnitude we cannot look upon without emotion. The 
evil is physical as well as moral in its character, and the 
remedy is in a certain sense physical also. Hence, we 
hail with satisfaction the advance of what is termed 
the temperance movement, not as a substitute for the 
Gospel, but as a pioneer of the Gospel, removing out of 
the way one of the most serious obstacles to the progress 
of Divine Truth. 

Adhering to the principle already laid down, we shall 
encourage every movement which has for its aim the 
er intellectual, moral, or social welfare of man, 

ieving that whatever tends to further these ends must 
be, more or less directly, promotive of true religion. 








Scripture Explained. 
—_—+e— 
I.—THE STRAIT GATE. 
Tue misunderstanding of a passage of the Word of God 
very often proves a stumbling-block in the way of many 
who are seriously seeking the salvation of their souls. 
So, also, when the same is not clearly understood by the 
preacher or the commentator, to whom the inquirer looks 
for instruction, the difficulty is only increased. And 
thus it is that many, being discouraged, give up in 
despair. Perhaps few texts of Scripture have been 
thus more discouraging to the serious seeker than the 
memorable words of our Lord :—‘‘ Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate: for many, I say unto you, will seek to 
enter in, and shall not be able” (Luke xiii. 24). The 
embarrassment is found in the two words, ‘ strive” 
and ‘:seek,” it being supposed that they denote two 
radically different states of mind. We are told that to 
strive means to agonise, for that the Greek word expresses 
that intensest of mental exercises; and hence, unless we 
agonise, we cannot succeed. So we are told that to seek 
means only to wish and to desire, but does not include any 
intensity of emotion. From these statements it is thus 
argued—They seek, wish, and desire, but they do not 
strive; therefore, because. they do not agonise, they 
cannot enter. This interpretation throws the success or 
the failure alone in the amount of physical and mental 
exertion the sinner may put forth. But who can 
graduate these exertions, and say precisely how much 
will insure success? How many a. seriously-minded 
sinner, though conscious of his lost condition, and of his 
absolute dependence upon atoning blood, still feels that 
his conviction of sin is not as intense as it might be, 
and that his state of mind is not that of agony; and 
hence concludes that, as he is only a seeker, there can be 
no hope for him, and thus he uses the words of Christ to 
confirm him in despondency! But let us turn to other 
words of our Lord. Did he not say (Matt. vi. 33), 
‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness?” Did he not again say (Matt. vii. 7), ‘ Seek, 
and ye shall find ; ” and still again (verse 8), ‘* For every 
one that asketh receiveth ;. and he that seeketh findeth ?” 
In each of these texts our Lord uses the very same Greek 
word that he employed when he said, ‘‘ Many will seek 
to enter in, and shall not be able.” If, in Luke xiii. 24, 
the man cannot enter simply because he only seeks, then, 
how is it that, in Matt. vi. 33, he is only directed to 
seek, and, in Matt. vii. 7 and 8, he is assured of success 
if he will seek, the same Greek word being used in each ? 
If to seek necessarily implies a want of intensity, then 
the words of our Lord would not be reliable. 
cannot for a moment be admitted; hence we must 
find some other interpretation of Luke xiii. 24. The 
Greek word zeteo, translated ‘‘ seek,” is a generic word, 
and therefore expresses all degrees of emotion, from the 
least unto the greatest. That it usually expresses lessthan 
the word agonidzo, translated “strive,” all are ready to 
admit ; but that it may denote as intense an emotion is 
obvious from the following passages :—Matt. xiii. 45, 


But this | Christians 





“ A merchant man, seeking goodly pearls ” (Luke xv. 8); 
the woman seeking the los silene x cai Gone ii. 45, 
‘** And when they found him not, they turned back again 
to Jerusalem, seeking him.” Here was a mother—the 
mother of Christ—seeking for her lost child. What 
emotion is more intense this, or calls forth more. 
resolute and determined exertion? When she found 
her child, she said, ‘I have sought thee sorrowing.” 
Then, how are we to understand the words of the 
Saviour, in Luke xiii. 24? Read the. whole passage, 
and all will be plain. In verse 23, “ One said unto him, 
Lord, are there few that be saved? And he said unto 
them, Strive to enter in at the strait gate: for many, I 
say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able, 
when once the master of the house is risen up, and hath 
shut to the door.” “And he said unto them, Strive.” 
Why strive? Why put forth the most resolute determi- 
nation? Because the door is now open, and exertion has 
the power of hope, to quicken and encourage it. When 
thal saint ted or aad, and not be able? The 
blessed Lord has told us. It is ‘when the master of 
the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door.” Then 
it is too late; then no amount of agonising will avail, 
because the time of probation is ended. ‘ And ye begin 
to stand without, and to knock at the door, saying, 
Lord, Lord, open unto us; and he shall answer and say, 
unto you, I know you not whence ye are: then shall ye 
begin to say, We have eaten and drunk in thy ce, 
and thou hast taught in our streets. But he say, 
I tell you, I know you not whence ye are; depart from 
me, all ye workers of iniquity.” 

This text, when properly interpreted, so far from 
depressing or discouraging any one, is calculated to 
encourage and to quicken. ‘‘ The door is now open, and 
you may enter. in earnest, therefore ; remember 
what I have said—‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’ 
Make it the one chief object on which all your energies 
are concentrated; for I have promised, ‘Seek, and ye 
shall find,’ ‘and he that seeketh findeth,’ because the 
door is now open. But when that door is once shut, 
then all seeking—all determined effort—will be utterly 
and for ever unavailing.” How these words of Christ 
crowd upon the sinner, to make the most of the present 
moment! How they encourage him to be decided now, 
because now there is hope! Now the door is open; but, 
at any moment, the hand of death may shut that door for 
ever. Strive now. 








*T AM WITH YOU ALWAYS.” 
Curist is sometimes effectually present with his people 
when they do not suspect it. Mary, at the sepulchre, 
through the dimness of weeping, mistook him for the 
gardener. The two brethren, on their way to Emmaus, 
who so enjoyed his conversation, sup him to have 
been a stranger; and when the eleven disciples beheld 
him in the midst of their private retreat, they could not 
readily credit the testimony of their own eyes. But as 
in these cases there was a longing desire for his presence, 
even in connection with much disco uragement and un- 
belief, he so manifested himself as to be joyfully recog- 
nised. Had Mary been kess solicitous, watchful, and 
devoted, she might not have heard the sweet tones of his 
voice calling her by name. Had the two disciples, in the 


midst of that interesting dialogue, changed the topic of 
conversation, or had they not importuned him to tarry, 
with them, he would have still as a stranger to 


them ; and had the eleven been convened for the accom-' 
plishment of some earthly object, it seems very likely he 
would have remained invisible to them. 

Is it not thus as to his sensible nearness to us, in these 
latter days? Is not Jesus still wont to speak mee te 
the affectionate Marys who are lamenting his absence? 
Two brethren are talking together in child-like simplicity 
about the affairs of his kingdom ; is he not there with hs 
gracious influences? A few have met to spend an hour 
in hallowed converse and social prayer, not merely 2 
formalists, but from love to their Divine Master: he is 
there. Already he is beginning to bless them. His 
presence, though unseen, is as real as that in the chamber 
of his favo disciples. 

Ought we not to realise this truth, and to act in 
accordance with it? Let us engage more frequently and 
more tenderly in spiritual conversation, with a sweet and 
cheerful persuasion that He whom our soul loveth is with 
us to own and to bless. fooenadaginer as oh some Circles, 
of heartless egotism, useless cant, and fretful disputation. 
Too much of this. But where Christians who see eye to 
eye greet each other in social friendliness, why should 
they not more frequently speak together of the things of 
Jesus? Worldly duties and secular interests have thei 
claims upon us: let us attend to these in their place, as 
Pras of fmbe for us to spoak togetey of the things of 
intervals of time for us to er of the thing 
Jesus, and realise the rich blessings of hea inter- 
views. When we thus “speak often ” a “book 
of remembrance” will be written. Christ will be with 
us bn some msec abba 

ject great importance in regard to 
ose vonallnan for exhortation, praise, and prayer. Some, 
in their closets and on their way, are seeking or cherishing 
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the presence of Jesus ; others, with less feeling of respon- 
sibility, carry all their worldliness to the very threshold, 
readily resuming it when the meeting is closed. Can 
they expect that Jesus will be with them, and manifest 
himself to them as not unto the world? Thus grieving 
his Spirit, they may find enjoyment in the sentimen- 
talities of the meeting, which are superficial and unpro- 
ductive. Then, as to those who lead in prayer. Do they 
realise as they should the sweet presence of their gracious 
Lord? Do they speak with him as a man converses with 
a beloved friend? It is easy to repeat his precious pro- 
mises and imagine that we in them. Yet how 
often do our petitions at the same time savour of unbe- 
lief! We plead and supplicate for his presence as if he 
were not there, or as if he had promised to come, and 
were unwilling or slow to fulfil his promises. In pleading 
for his Spirit also, we are ready to acknowledge his wil- 
lingness to give, and yet we elaborate the arguments of 
our pleadings ‘in such ways as show our want of real con- 
fidence in such willingness. Our words often show that 
we are earnestly and tenderly pleading for what our 
Heavenly Father seems not sufficiently willing to give. 
Why not admit that the unseen Presence is with us? 
that we are straitened only in ourselves? that we fail 
in the manner of seeking, and cherishing, and acknow- 
ledging what we ask and seem so ardently to desire? 
Verily, there is truth in the apostolic declaration, ‘ Ye 
ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss.” 








@ur Pulpit. 


CHRIST THE FIRST AND THE LAST. 


“I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the 
a yen is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty,”— 


THE language of the text forms part of the introduction to 
the apocalyptic vision which the Apostle John witnessed 
in the isle of Patmos. Jesus Christ is seen—mysterious, 
glorious; his countenance shines as the sun, he has in his 
right hand seven stars, out of his mouth cometh a sharp, 
two-edged sword, he walks amid the seven golden candle- 
sticks, ‘his voice is like the sound of many waters, and his 
words describe his majesty and glory as the Alpha and 
Omega, the first and the last : the Living One that was dead, 
and is alive for evermore, holding the keys of death and of 
the world invisible. 

The declaration of the text is plain and unmistakable. 
Christ is said to be the beginning and the end of all things. 
The statement is emphatically repeated; it is no figure of 
speech, no hyperbolical expression ; it is the declaration of a 
literal fact, radical and all-comprehensive injits relations to 
the government of God. Everything in the Bible centres 
in Christ. The recognition of his Divine nature—faith in 
his Godhead—alone gives intelligence to our faith in him 
as our Saviour. It is because he is the Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending, the first and the last, that we 
look to him for grace here and for glory hereafter. 

In considering this great truth, we notice that :— 

I—Jzsus CHRIST Is THE ALPHA AND OMEGA OF THE 
EntrrE CREATION.—He is over it all, and in it all, and the 
life of it all, and the owner of it all, and the disposer of it 
all. The entire universe is his by right of creation ; “for by 
him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are 
in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things were 
created by him, and for him: and he is before all things, and 
by him all things consist” (Col. i. 16,17). No, language 
can be more explicit. “All things were made by him; and 
without him was not anything made that was made” (John i. 
8). No room is left for doubt on this point. In the govern- 
ment of God, as now constituted and exercised over matter and 
being, Jesus Christ is supreme—the fountain of being, the 
source of power, the absolute ruler, the primary life, the final 
cause, tive power beginsandends inhim. Providence 
is the executor of his will: “He must reign until he hath 

ut all enemies under his feet” (1 Cor. xv. 25). And then 
Christ is the Omega, the ending as well as the beginning of 
the entire creation ; for “the Son of man shall come in his 
glory, and all the holy angels with him; then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory: and before him shall be 


gathered all nations: and he shall separate them one from | image 


another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats” 

tt. xxv. 31, 32). From his lips the just shall receive 
their reward, and from him the unjust shall hear their con- 
demnation. The affairs of the whole universe shall be finally 
sett.od by Christ in that day. 

Il.—Jesus CHRist Is THE ALPHA AND OMEGA OF 
THE Divine ManiFEsTaTIons.—There is a craving in the 
human heart to look upon some sensible or visible form 
of God, Idolatry satisfies this craving by graven images, 
God is revealed to us in the material universe; we are con- 
fronted with the evidences of his power and wisdom and 
ean in every natural object that surrounds us. “The 

wens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handywork” (Ps. xix. 1). But the light 
of Nature affords a very limited and imperfect idea of 
God. “Visible demonstrations, natural laws, mental phe- 
nomena, fail to-give us a very just conception of his 
moral perfection. We os a higher and deeper 
know of God than Nature can give to us. Heathen 
mythology contained no true idea of God; philosophy never 
found him out: we stood in need of revelation, to rise to the 
lofty conception of God of which the soul of man is capable. 





The burden of sin found no relief in Nature; there was no 
bo pare there to the cry of the penitent, no word of pardon 
and peace, no assurance of heaven. But Christ came: the 
promises, the at EE the types and shadows, the sacrifices 
and services—all had their realisation in him; and when 
Philip urged upon the Saviour the appeal which had 
—— the heart of man for ages—“ Lord, show us the 

ather” (John xiv. 8)—the answer was simple, plain, decided, 
satisfactory: “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Christ was the express image of God: all that we. need to 
know of God was manifest in him. Christ came forth from 
the bosom of the Father—from the unapproachable presence 
—to make him known to us. It is in him only that God 
speaks, shines, acts toward us. The goodness, mercy, holi- 
ness, justice of God found their full expression in the person 
and work of Christ. “No man hath seen God at any time; 
the only begotten Son that was in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him” (John i. 18). 

III.—Jzsus CHRist 1s THE ALPHA AND OMEGA OF 
Scrrpturs.—Christ is the central character, the life, the 
essence, the burden, and the substance of the Bible. Christ 
is the way, the truth, and the life set forth in Scripture. 
Christ is the grand theme from Genesis to Revelation. He is 
the first promise of mercy made to man, and the last. His 
office, work, and history are blended and interwoven with 
the whole structure of the Scriptures. They are full of 
Christ. All the promises, all the predictions, all the ex- 
pectations, all the economics of the Old Testament point to 
Christ. He is the hope of the patriarchs, the burden of 
the prophets, the end of the law, the substance of the 
Jewish faith; Christ, whose earthly life is related by the 
Evangelists, whose work of redemption constituted the 
apostles’ mission, the doctrine of the epistles, and the glory 
of the Apocalypse; Christ, the sufferer, born in alowly con- 
dition of life, “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” 
bearing the wrathof God and the fury of man, dying the 
cursed death of the cross, remaining under the power of death 
and the grave until the resurrection ; Christ, the conqueror, 
bursting the bonds of death, spoiling the grave, rising to a 
deathless life, “ the firstfruits of them that sleep;” shown 
openly to the people and to witnesses chosen of God, ascend- 
ing to heaven in glorious triumph, the vanquisher of sin 
and Satan, and death and the grave, leading captivity cap- 
tive, to resume that glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was, to become our advocate at God’s right 
hand : Christ, the Mediator; Christ, the Intercessor and the 
final Judge; Christ, the wisdom and the power of God; 
Christ, the one stupendous theme of inspired teaching. 

Christ was the morning star whose solitary light first 
shone on the gloom of lost Eden; and Christ is the Sun of 
Righteousness, whose glory shone out with such resplendent 
lustre on the morning of the resurrection. Every promise 
which the Bible makes to man is through Christ. Every 
prayer which it assures us is ted in heaven is for 
Christ’s sake. From the beginning to the end of the divine 
record Christ is the subject andthe substance of it all. The 

triarchs beheld the day of Christ from afar, and rejoiced. 
he types and shadows of the Levitical law all pointed to 
Christ. The prophets of all times and dispensations e 
of Christ’s sufferings, and of the glory which should follow. 
The sacred lyres of Judah were inspired to strike the key- 
note of those exalted praises which Christ shall receive 
from the redeemed in heaven. The vision of revelation 
opens in the garden of Eden, and shows us the darkness and 
desolation of man’s recent apostacy; it shows us the first 
dim foreshadowings of the world’s Deliverer—a single ob- 
scure promise shedding light on the thorny path of fallen 
man; and the book of inspiration closes by unfolding to us 
the glories of heaven, the consummated splendour of the 
mediatorial work. 

IV.—CupRist Is THE ALPHA AND OMEGA OF MAN’s 
SatvaTion.—The salvation of man is His work from first 
to last. No man can save himself. No number of men 
can save one man. No angel in heaven can save a soul. 
Not all the world, united with all the angels in heaven, 
could deliver a solitary sinner from the curse of the law. 
Adam, the father fand representative of the whole human 
race, placed in a state of happy innocency, in intimate fel- 
lowship and communion with God, fell from that first 
estate by disobedience: he rose as the heir of immortality, 
the sovereign ruler of this lower world, glorious in the image, 
happy in the love of the Eternal Father ; and he laid down a 
berkieet and a pauper doomed to die: “ By one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made sinners ” (Rom. v. 19). The fair 
i of was marred and spoiled, and Adam, who had 
been made in the likeness of God, begat a son in his own 
likeness—after his own image (Gen. v. 1—3) ; for “ whocan 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean?” (Job xiv. 4). The 
flood of miseries which overflow the world; the manifest gross 
outbreaking of sin ; the necessity of human laws fenced with 
penalties—are clear, outward evidences of the corruption of 
our nature, and illustrate the truth of the inspired declara- 
tion, “There is not a just man upon earth that doeth a 
and sinneth not” es. vii. 20). “ All we like sheep have 

me astray” (Isa. liii.6). “If we say that we have no sin, we 
p aveche ourselves, and the truth is not in us” (1 John i. 8). 
But while the Bible points out the wretchedness of our 
natural state—the certainty of death—the inexorable 
necessity of judgment—it cheers our hearts, awakens and 
elevates our hopes, by a revelation of Christ. Christ is the 
Saviour of a lost world. Reason cannot guide us—philo- 
sophy cannot aid us, when we begin to Ponder the great 
question, “ What ves I do ee saved?” But = a 
reveals Christ, an e voice of inspiration cries to us t« 
look unto him and be saved. Our salvation is Christ’s 
work. His mediation underlies it all. His death has made 


the remedy for sin. His righteousness is our only hope. His 
Spirit it is which awakens, converts, and sanctifies us; his 
power which rules, protects, nourishes us; which leads us 
in the way of holiness, and keeps us from evil even in the 
valley of the shadow of death—in death itself; and that 
ransoms us from the of the last enemy, and puts 
into our mouth the jubilant song, “O death, where is th 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” (1 Cor. xv. 55. 
All our hopes of glorious immortality rest on Christ. Take 
away the doctrine of his Godhead—take away the doctrine 
of his sacrifice—take away the doctrine of justification by 
faith—and what efficacy is there left in the Gospel? It is 
only when we can look to Christ as the Divine Saviour 
that our hearts can find pardon and peace. And this is 
what the Bible reveals from beginning to end. It points us 
to Christ, the author and the finisher of our faith. Christ 
completes whatsoever he begins. He never leaves or for- 
sakes those who trust in him. He will wash out the last 
stain of guilt from the soul—conquer the last enemy—and 
present his redeemed ones faultless before his her’s 
throne: it will then be seen, and for ever acknowledged, 
that each soul in that glorified multitude is wholly indebted 
to Christ for his palm and his crown—that each robe owes 
its purity to his blood. 

-—CHRIsT IS THE ALPHA AND Omuea OF SPIRITUAL 
LIFE IN THE SOUL OF THE BELIEVER.—By nature we are 
dead in sin. Christ is our life. . He only can give us life— 
he only can keep us alive. . Until by penitence and. faith 
the soul is brought into. union with: Christ,’ it.is. desti- 
tute of all spiritual life. The. very beginnings of piety 
in the soul spring from its union with Christ; no amount 
of self-culture, no art of spiritual. husbandry, can give 
the germ of life; we must seek it from Christ. And all 
our growth in grace, all our progress in divine things, 
must come from the same source. It was when we 
looked to him by faith, that we first felt relief from the 
burden of sin; and it is only by a continual looking to him 
that we shall finally gain the complete victory over sin. It 
was while we bowed at the feet of Jesus in sorrow and 
penitence, that the light first fell upon us; and there only 
shall we receive the full assurance of hope. The Scriptures 
abound with i ry, setting forth the intimate union sub- 
sisting between Christ and believers. “I am the vine, ye 
are the branches: he that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye can do 
nothing” (John xv. 5). The Christian united to Christ by 
faith, is made a partaker of his nature—the current of the 
divine life permeates his whole being. And then it is that 
the nearer we live to Christ—the more entirely we abide in 
him, and blend our life and being with his—the more 
simple and complete our faith is, the more holy, and faith- 
ful, and joyful we become. Christ is the Alpha of our 
spiritual life, and the Omega of it also. Having begun the 
good work in us, he will continue it unto the end. Our 
rea is bound up in his life—because he lives, we shall live 


VI—Curist Is THE ALPHA AND OMEGA OF THE 
BELIEVER’s GLory.— Heaven is the realisation of our 
hope. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive the glory of that 
kingdom. Few, and brief, and scattered are the glimpses 
which we obtain through the inspired Scriptures of the 
glory which is yet to be revealed. Now and again the 
bright vision is disclosed, and through the gates of pearl we 
see the golden streets of the heavenly Jerusalem—the trees 
which yield their fruit for the healing of the nations—and 
the river of life which flows deep and wide through that 
saintly place; we gaze in rapt ecstasy upon the throne, and 
the rainbow round about it, and the lamps which burn 
before it, and the lightning which proceeds from it, and 
the figures in robes of white with golden crowns which 
encircle it, and the sea of glass, and the wondrous creatures 
full of eyes, and the multitude which no man can number, 
but—our eyes are fastened, our affections fixed, not on these 
glorious objects, but on the “ Zaméd as it had been slain” in 
the midst of the throne. Whatever are the glories and 
thy joys of heaver, Christ is to us the beginning and 
the ending of then all. “It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, but we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
HIM.” That will be our glory consummated and realised. 
Oh, what a thought! what a theme! He rejoicing in us 
as his redeemed subjects, and we in him as our glorified 
Saviour. He the glory of all things, and we his brethren. 
He the light that bathes the vast universe in everlasting 
lendour, and we dwelling in that light, and shining above 
e brightness .! the firmament for ever and ever! 

; We infer two things from this vitally important sub- 
ject :— 

First.—That Christ is an indispensable necessity to every 
one of us. Only in him we attain the real end of our being. 
Talent, genius, wealth, power, influence, life, are all vain, 
unless consecrated to Christ’s service. All true happiness 
centres in him; all moral perfection originates in him. Lis 
will is the supreme rule of faith and practice. His power 
in all things is absolute. His death is the only propitiation 
for sin. Out of Christ there is nothing worth our having— 
nothing we can have. If we have Christ, we have all, for 
he is our all in all, and the glory of all, and the substance of 
all. In losing him we lose ourselves, and are cast away. 
Second.—That mating 8 ae glory and majesty of Chri 
—the Lord of all—the Alpha and Om the beginning 
and the ending—the first and the last—how real and how 
fearful is the sin of living away from him! God has put this 
honour upon his. beloved Son, that we should honour and 
obey him. And yet there are those in the world who have 
never turned the eye of faith towards him; who have never 





it possible and practical, His blood is both the ransom and 


entered his service; who have never consulted his glory in 
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a single act of their lives. Life hastens to its end; proba- 
tion wears away; death steadily approaches; the icy finger 
will soon be laid upon them; the last word spoken, the sigh 
heaved, the last breath drawn, and then who can describe for 
those who have lived without Christ in this world the 
eternity of woe and wrath ! 








THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE, 


~—+— 
CHAPTER I, 


Tux sweet bells of Helstonleigh Cathedral were ringing out 
in the summer’s afternoon. Groups of people lined the 
streets, more than the customary business of the day would 
have brought forth; some pacing with idle steps, some 
halting to talk with one another, some looking in silence 
towards a certain point, as far as the eye could reach; all 
waiting in expectation. 

It was the first day of Helstonleigh Assizes; that is, the day 
on which the courts of law began their sittings. Generally 
speaking, the -commission was opened at Helstonleigh on a 
Saturday ; but for some convenience of the arrangements of 
the circuit, it was fixed this time for Wednesday; and when 
those cathedral bells burst forth, they gave the signal that 
the judges had arrived, and were entering the sheriff’s car- 
riage, which had gone out to meet them. 

A fine sight, carrying in it much of majesty, was the pro- 
cession, as it passed through the streets with its slow and 
stately steps; and although Helstonleigh saw it twice a 
year, it looked at it with gratified eyes still, and made the 
day into a sort of holiday. The trumpeters rode first, blowing 
the proud note of advance, and the long line of well-mounted 
jardin shen came next, their attire being that of the 
fine livery of the high sheriff’s family, and their javelins 
held in rest. Sundry officials followed, and the governor of 
the county jail sat in an open carriage, his long white wand 
raised in the air. ‘Then appeared the beautiful, closed 

uipage of the sheriff, its four horses, caparisoned with 
diver, pawing the ground, for they chafed at the slow pace 
to which they were restrained. In it, in their scarlet robes 
and flowing wigs, carrying awe to many a young spectator, 
sat the judges; the high sheriff was opposite te them, and 
his chaplain by his side, in his gown and bands. A crowd 
of gentlemen, friends of the sheriff, followed on horseback ; 
and a mob of ragamufiins brought up the rear. 

To the assize courts the procession took its way, and there 
the short business of opening the commission was gone 
through, when the judges re-entered the carriage to proceed 
to the cathedral, having been joined by the mayor and cor- 
poration. The melodious bells of Helstonleigh were still ring- 
ing out, not to welcome the judges to the city now, but as an 
invitation to them to come and worship God. Inside the grand 
entrance of the cathedral, waiting to receive the judges, stood 
the Dean of Helstonleigh, two or three of the chapter, two of 
the minor canons, and the king’s scholars and choristers, all 
in their white robes. The bells ceased; the fine organ 
pealed out—and there are few finer organs in England than 
that of Helstonleigh—the vergers with their silver maces, 
and the decrepit old bedesmen in their black gowns, led the 
way to the choir, the long scarlet trains of the judges being 
held up behind: and places were found for all. 

The Rev. John Pye began the service; it was his week 
for chanting. He was one of the senior minor canons, and 
the head master of the college school. At the desk opposite 
to him sat the Rev. William Yorke, a young man who had 
but just gained his minor canonry. 

The service went on smoothly until the commencement 
of the anthem. In one sense, it went on smoothly to the 
end, for no person present, not even the judges themselves, 
could see that anything was wrong, Mr. Pye was what was 
called “chanter” to the cathedral, which meant that it was 
he who had the privilege of sclecting the music for the chants 
and other portions of the service, when the dean did not doso 

i ow, the anthem he had put up for this occasion 
was avery good one, taken from the Psalms of David. It com- 
menced with a treble solo; it was, moreover, an especial 
favourite of Mr. Pye’s, and he disposed himself complacently 
to listen. 

But no sooner was the symphony over, and the first 
notes of the chorister had sounded on Mr. Pye’s ear, than 
his face slightly flushed, and he lifted his head with a sharp, 
quick gesture. That was not the voice which ought to have 
sung this fine anthem; that was a cracked, passée voice, 
which belonged to the senior chorister, a young gentleman 
of seventeen, who was going out of the choir and the school 
at Michaelmas. He had done good service for the choir in 
his day, but his voice was breaking now; and the last time 
he had attempted asolo, the bishop (who interfered most 
rarely with the working of the cathedral, and, indeed, it was 
not his province to do so) had spoken himself to Mr. Pye 
on the conclusion of the service, and said the boy ought not 
to be put to sing alone again. 

Mr. Pye bent his head forward to catch a glimpso at the 
choristers, five of whom sat on his side the choir, the decani ; 


out surplice, “aha, ly hid those 

is eyes could have been not to have noticed 

the boy’s absence, when they had all been gathered round 
pi dehy waiting for the judges, 

Had Mr, Pye’s attention not been fully engrossed with 

is book, as service had gone on, he might have seen 

the boy opposite to him, for there ans ‘Bywnter, before the 





bench of king’s scholars, and right in front of Mr. Pye. 
Mr. Pye’s glance fell upon him now, and he could scarcely 
believe it: he rubbed his eyes, and looked, and rubbed again. 
Bywater there! and without his surplice! braving, as it 
were, the head master! What could he possibly mean by 
this act of defiant insubordination? ‘Why was he not in 
his place in the school? Why was he mixing with the 
congregation? But Mr. Pye could as yet obtain no solution 
to the mystery. 

The anthem came to an end; the dean had bent his brow 
sternly at the solo, but it did no good; and, the prayers 
over, the sheriff’s chaplain ascended to the re to preach 
the sermon. He selected his text from St. John’s Gospel : 
“hat which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit.’ In the course of his sermon he 
pointed out that the unhappy prisoners in the gaol, awaiting 
the summons to answer before an earthly tribunal for the 
evil deeds which they had committed, had been led into 
their present miserable condition by the seductions of the 
fiésh. They had fallen into sin, he went on, by the indul- 
gence of their passions; they had placed no restraint upon 
their animal appetites and guilty pleasures; they had sunk 
gradually into crime, and had now to meet the penalty of 
the law. But did no blame, he asked, attach to those who 
had remained indifferent to their downward course, who had 
never stretched forth a friendly hand to rescue them from 
destruction, who had made no effort to teach and guide in 
the ways of truth and righteousness these outcasts of society ? 
Were we, he demanded, at liberty to evade our responsibility 
by asking, in the words of earth’s first criminal, “ Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” No; it was at once our duty and our 
privilege to engage in the noble work of man’s reformation— 
to raise the fallen—to seek out the lost, and to restore the 
outcast ; and this, he argued, could only be accomplished by 


a widely disseminated knowledge of God’s truth, by patient, 


self-denying labour’ in God’s work, and by a devout depen- 
dence on God’s Holy Spirit. 

At the conclusion of the service, the head master proceeded 
to the vestry, where the; minor canons, choristers, and lay- 
clerks kept their surplices ; not the dean and chapter; they 
robed in the chapter-house; and the king’s scholars put on 
their surplices in the school-room. The choristers followed 
Mr, Pye to the vestry, Bywater entering with them. The 
boys grouped themselves together ; they were expecting—to 
use their own expression—a row. 

“ Bywater, what is the meaning of this conduct ?” was the 
master’s stern demand. 

“TIT had got no surplice, sir,” was Bywater’s answer—a 
saucy-looking boy with a red face, who had a propensity for 
getting into “ rows,” and, consequently, punishment. 

“No surplice!” repeated Mr. Pye—for the like excuse 
had never been offered by a college boy before. “What do 
you mean ?” 

«We were ordered to wear clean surplices this afternoon, 
and I brought mine to college this morning, and left it here 
in the vestry, and took the dirty one home, ‘Well, sir, when 
I came to put it on this afternoon, it was gone.” 

* How could it have gone? Nonsense, sir, who would touch 
your surplice ?” 

* But I could noé find it, sir,” repeated Bywater, “and the 
choristers know I couldn’t; and they left me hunting for it 
when they went into the hall to receive the judges, I 
could not go into my stall, sir, and sing the anthem without 
my surplice.” 

“Hurst had no business to sing it,” was the vexed re- 
joinder of the master. “You know your voice is gone, 

urst. You should have gone up to the organist, told him 
the case, and had another anthem put up.” 

“ But, sir, I was expecting Bywater in every minute. I 
thought he’d be sure to find his surplice somewhere,” was 
Hurst’s defence. ‘And when he did not come, and it got 
too late to do anything, I judged it better to take the 
anthem myself than to give it to a junior, who would be 
safe to have made a mull of it. Better for the judges 
and other strangers to hear a faded voice in Helstonleigh 
Cathedral, than to hear bad singing.” 

The master did not speak. So far, Hurst’s argument had 
reason. 

* And—I beg your pardon for what I am about to say, 
sir,” Hurst went on, “but I hope you will allow me to 
assure you beforehand, that neither I nor my juniors under 
me have had a hand in this affair. Bywater has just told 
me that the surplice is found, and how; and blame is sure 
to be cast to us; but I declare that not one of us has been 
in the mischief.” 

Mr. Pye opened his eyes, “ What now?” he asked, 
“What is the mischief?” 

“I found the surplico afterwards, sir,” Bywater said. 
a ala as ing them f 

© meaningly, as if preparing them for a surprise, 
and oraed to a pe of the pate 4 There lay a clean, 
but tumbled surplice, half soaked in ink. The head master 
and Mr. Yorke, the lay-clerks and choristers, all gathered 
round, and stared in amazement. 

“They shall pay me the worth of the surplice,” spoke 
Bywpiet, an angry shade crossing his usually good-tempered 


* And get a double flogging into the bargain,” exclaimed 
the master. ‘“ Who has done this?” 

“Tt looks as though it had been rabbled up for the pur- 
Bote cried Hurst, in his schoolboy phraseology, ating 
wn and touching it gingerly with his finger. “Tho i 

has heen poured on it.” 

“Where did you find it?” sharply demanded the master 
—not that he was angry with the boys before him, but he 
felt angry in his mind that the thing should have taken place. 

“TI found it behind the screen, sir,” replied Bywater. “I 


thought I’d look there, as a last resource, and there it was. 
IT should think nobody has been behind that screen for a 
twelvemonth past, for it’s over the ankles in dust there.” 

And you know nothing of it, Hurst ? ” ; 

* Nothing whatever, sir,” was the reply of the senior 
chorister, spoken earnestly. ‘ When Bywater whispered to 
me what had occurred, I set it down as the work of one of 
the choristers, and I taxed them with it. But they all 
denied it strenuously, and I believe they spoke the truth, 
I put them on their honour,” 

The head-master peered at the choristers. Innocence 
was in every face—not guilt; and he, with Hurst, believed 
he must look elsewhere for the culprit. That it had been 
done by a college boy, there could be no doubt whatever ; 
either out of spite to Bywater, or from pure love of mis- 
chief. The king’s scholars had no business in the vestry ; 
but just at this period the cathedral was undergoing repairs, 
and they could get in, if so minded, at any time of the day, 
the doors being left open for the convenience of the work- 
men. 

The master turned out of the vestry. The cathedral 
was emptied of its crowd, leaving nothing but the dust 
to tell what had been, and the bells once more were 
pealing forth over the city. Mr. Pye crossed the nave, 
and quitted the cathedral by the cloister door, followed 
by the choristers.. The school-room, once: the large-refec+ 
tory of the monks, in monkish days, was on the opposite 
side of the cloisters; a large, large room, which you gained 
by steps, and whose high windows were many feet from the 
ground. Could you have climbed to those windows, so as 
to look from them, you would have beheld a fair scene. A 
clear river wound under the cathedral walls; beyond its 
green banks were greener meadows, stretching out in the 
distance ; far-famed hills, beautiful to look at, bounding the 
horizon. Close by, were the prebendal houses; some built 
with red stone, some covered with ivy, all venerable with 
age; pleasant gardens surrounded most of them, and dark 
old elms towered aloft, sheltering the rooks, which seemed 
as old as the trees, 

The king's scholars were in the school-room, crammin 
their surplices into bags, or preparing to walk home wii 
them thrown upon their arms, and ing enough hubbub 
to alarm the rooks, It dropped'to a dead calm at sight of 
the master. On holidays—and this was one—it was not 
usual for the masters to enter the school after service, The 
school was founded by royal charter—its number limited to 
forty boys, who were called king’s scholars, ten of whom, 
those whose voices were the best, were chosen choristers, 
The master marched to his desk, and made a sign for 
+ boys to approach, addressing himself to the senior 

oy. 

“Gaunt, some mischief has been enacted in the vestry, 
feuding Bywater’s surplice. Do you know anything 
of i ” 

“No, sir,” was the prompt answer. And Gaunt was one 
who scorned to tell a lie. 

‘ bia aa ranged his eyes round the circle. “ Who 
oes 

There was no reply. The boys looked at one another, a 
stolid sort of surprise for the most part predominating. 
Mr. Pye resumed :— 

“Bywater tells me that he left his clean surplice in the 
vestry this morning. This afternoon it was found thrown 
behind the screen, tumbled together, beyond all doubt pur- 
posely, and partially covered with ink, I ask, who has 
done this ?” 

“T have not, sir,” burst forth from most of the boys 
simultaneously. The seniors, of whom there were three 
besides Gaunt, did not speak; but this was nothing 
unusual, for the seniors, unless questioned < expressly, or 
taxed with a fault, did not accustom themselves to volun- 


tary denial. 

“Tcan only think this has been the result of accident,” 
continued the head master, “ for it is incredible to suppose 
any one of you would wantonly destroy a surplice. 80, 
let that boy, whoever it may have been, speak up‘honourably, 
and I will forgive him. I conclude that the ink must have 
been spilt upon it, I say, accidentally, and that he then, in 
his consternation, tumbled the ice together, and threw 
it out of sight behind the screen. It had been more 
straightforward, more in accordance with what I wish you 
all to be—boys of thorough truth and honour—had he can- 
didly confessed to it. But the fear of the moment may have 
scared his good judgment away. Let him acknowledge it 
now, and I will forgive him; though of course he intut fay 
Bywater for another surplice.” - 

A dead silence. 

* Do you hear, boys ?” the master sternly asked. 

No answer from any one; nothing but the continned 
silence. The master rose, and his countenance assumed its 
most severe expression. 

“ Hear further, boys. That it was one of you, I am con- 
vinced ; and your refusing to speak compels me to fear that 
it was not an accident, but a premeditated, wicked act. I 
now warn you, whoever did it, that if I can discover the 
author or authors, he or they shall be punished with the 
utmost severity, short of expulsion, that is allowed by the 
rules of the school. Seniors, I call upon your aid in this, 
Look to it.” , 

The master quitted the school-room, and Babel broke 
loose—questioning, denying, protesting, one of another, 
a Wont th be flogging? Bywater, wh 

ere be a stunning g who 
did it? ‘Do you know?” ’ 

B sat himself astride over the end of a bench, and 

nod The senior boy turned to him, some slight sur- 





prise in his look and tone. 
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» “Do you know, Bywater ?” 

“Pretty well, Gaunt. There are two fellows in this 
school, one’s ab your desk, one’s at the third desk, and I 
believe they'd either of them do me a nasty turn if they 
could, It was one of them.” 

. “ Who d’ye mean ?” asked Gaunt, eagerly. 

Bywater ed, “Thank you. If I tell now, it may 
defeat the ends of justice, as the newspapers say. I'll wait 
till. I am sure—and then, let him look to himself. I won’t 
Bpare him, and I don’t faney Pye will.” 

“You'll never find out if you don’t find out at once, 
Bywater,’ cried Hurst. 

“Sha’n’t I? You'll see,” was the significant answer. 
* It’s some distance from here to the vestry of the cathedral, 
and a fellow could scarcely steal there and steal back again 
without being seen by somebody, It was done stealthily, 
mark you; and when folks go on stealthy errands they are 
safe to be met.” 

Before he had finished .speaking, a gentlemanly-looking 
boy, of about twelve, with delicate features, a damask flush 
on his face, and wavy auburn hair, sprung up with a start. 
“ Why!” he exclaimed, “I saw——.” And there he came 
to a sudden halt, and the flush on his cheek grew deeper, 
and then faded again. It was a face of exceeding beauty, 
Tefined almost as a girl’s, and it had gained for him in the 
mig sobriquet of “ Miss.” 

“5 {’s the matter with you, Miss Charley ?” 

* Oh, thing, Bywater.” 

hes ry nning,” exclaimed Gaunt, “do you know 
who did it?” — 

“Tf I did, Gaunt, I should not tell,” was the fearless 
answer, 

* Do you know it, Charley ?” cried Tom Channing, who 
was one of the seniors of the school. 

‘*'Where’s the geod of asking that wretched little muff?” 
burst forth Gerald Yorke. “ He’s only a girl. How do you 
know it was not one of the lay-clerks, Bywater? They 

rry ink in their pockets, I’ll lay. Or any of the masons 
might have gone into the vestry, for the matter of that,” 

“Tt wasn’t a lay-clerk, and it wasn’t a mason,” stoically 
nodded Bywater. “It was a college boy. And I shall Ja 
my a 2 upon him as soon as I’m a little bit surer than 
am. I am three parts sure now.” 

*If Charley Channing does not suspect somebody, ’m 
not here,” exclaimed Hurst, who had closely watched the 
movement spoken of; and he brought his hand down 
fiercely on the desk as he spoke. “Come, Miss Channing, 
just shell out what you know; it’s a shame the choristers 
penis lie under the ban; and of course we shall do so, with 

‘ye. 

“You be quiet, Hurst, and let Miss Charley alone,” 
drawled Bywater. “I don’t want him, or anybody else, to 

+ pummelled to powder; I'll find it out for myself, I say. 

on’t my old aunt be in a way though, when she sees the 
surplice, and finds she has got another to make? I say, 
Hurst, didn’t you croak out that solo! Their lordships in 
the wigs will be soliciting your photograph as a meet 

“T hope they'll set it in diamonds,” retorted Hurst, 

The boys began to file out, putting on their trenchers as 
they clattered down the steps. Charley Channing sat him- 

down in the cloisters on a pile of books, as if willing 
that the rest should pass out before him. His brother saw 
him sitting there, and came up to him, speaking in an under- 
tone :— 

“Charley, you know the rules of the school; one boy 
must not tell of another. As Bywater says, you’d get pum- 
melled to powder.” 

“Took here, Tom. I tell you ——” 

“Hold your tongue, boy!” sharply cried Tom Channing. 
Do you forget that Iam asenior? You heard the master’s 
words. We know no brothers in school life, you. must re- 
member.” 

Charley laughed. “Tom, you think I am a child, I be- 
lieve. I didn’t enter the school yesterday. All I was going 
to tell you was this: I don’t know any more than you who 
inked the surplice ; and suspicion goes for nothing.” 

“ All right,” said Tom Channing, as he flew after the rest; 
and Charley sat on, and fell into a reverie, 

The senior boy of the school, ie have heard, was Gaunt. 
The other three seniors, Tom mning, Harry Huntley, 
and Gerald Yorke, possessed a considerable deal of power; 
but nothing equal to that vested in Gaunt. ‘They had all 
three entered the school on the same day, and had kept 
pace with each other as they worked their way up in it, 
consequently not one could be said to hold the priority; and 
when Gaunt should quit theschool at the following Michael- 
mas, one of the three would become senior. Which? you 
a wish to ask. Ah, we don’t know that, re 

harley Channing—a truthful, good boy, full of integrity, 
kind and loving by nature, and a universal favourite—sat 
tilted on the books. He we wishing Wah all his heart that 
he had not seen something which he had seen that day. He 
had been going through the cloisters in the afternoon, about 
the time that all Helstonleigh, college boys included, were 
in the streets watoning for the sheri A (nq te when he 
saw one of the seniors steal (Bywater had been happy in the 
i aang out of the cathedral into the quiet cloisters, peer 

ut him, and then throw a broken ink-boittle over into the 
graveyard which the cloisters inclosed. The boy stole away 


without i Charley ; and sat ley now, 
Cel Sl bye ln el 


some ingenious s0 — 
which, however, he knew was sophistry—that 


the one in the ief; that the ink- 
from him because it was broken. les Channing 


unpleasant secrets. There was in 
code of honour—the boys called it so—that 





should not tell of another ; and if the head master ever went 


the length of calling the seniors to his aid, those seniors | Chan 


deemed themselves compelled to declare it, if the fault be- 
came known to them, Hence Tom Channing’s hasty arrest 
of his brother’s words. 

“TI wonder if I could see the ink-bottle there?” quoth 
Charles to himself. Rising from the books, he ran through 
the cloisters to a certain part, and there, by a dextrous 
spring, perched himself on to the frame of the open 
mullioned windows. The grave stones lay pretty thick ia 
the square inclosed yard, the long, dank grass growing 
cepa them; but there appeared to be no trace of an ink 

ttle. 

“What on earth are you mounted up there for? Come 
down instantly. You know the row there has been about 
the walls getting defaced.” 

The speaker was Gerald Yorke, who had come up silently. 
Openly disobey him young Channing dared not, for the 
seniors exacted obedience in schoo! and out of it, “I'll get 
down directly, sir. I am not huriing the wall.” 

“ What are you looking at? What is there to see?” 
demanded Yorke. 

“Nothing particular. I was looking for what I can’t 
see,” pointedly returned Charley. 

“Look here, Miss Channing; I don’t quite understand 
you to-day. You were excessively mysterious in the 
school, just now, over that surplice affair. Who’s to know 
you were not in the mess yourself?” 

“TI think you might know it,” returned Charley, as he 


jumped down. “ It was morelikely to have been you than I.” 


Yorke laid hold of him, clutching his jacket with a firm 
grasp. “You insolent ape on two legs! Now, what do 
you mean? You don’t stir from here till you tell me.” 

“Tl tell you, Mr. Yorke; I’d rather tell,” cried the boy, 
sinking his voice to a whisper. “I was here when you 
came peeping out of the college doors this afternoon, and I 
saw you come up to this niche, and fling away an ink- 
bottle.” 

Yorke’s face flushed scarlet. He was a tall, strong fellow, 
with a pale complexion, thick, projecting lips, and black 
hair, promising fair to make a Hercules—but all the 
Yorkes were finely framed. He gave young Channing a 
taste of his strength; the boy, when shaken, was in his 
hands as a very reed. “You miserable imp! Do you 
know who is said to be the father of lies? ” 

* Let me alone, sir. It’s no lie, and you know it’s not. 
But I promise you on my honour that I won’t split. Til 
keep it in close, always, if Ican. The worst of me is, I 
bring things out sometimes without thought,” he added, 
ingenuously, “I know I do; but I'll try and keep in this. 
You needn’t be in a passion, Yorke; I couldn’t help seeing 
what I did. It wasn’t my fault.” 

Yorke’s face had gone purple with passion. “Charles 
Channing, if you don’t unsay what you have said, I'll beat 
you to within an inch of your life.” 

“T can’t unsay it,” was the answer. 

“You can’t!” reiterated Yorke, grasping him as a hawk 
would a pigeon. ‘ How dare you brave me to my presence? 
Unsay the lie you have told.” 

“TI am in God’s presence, Yorke, as well as in yours,” 
cried the boy, reverently ; “‘and I dare not tell a lie.” 

“Then take your whacking! Ill teach you what it is to 
invent fabrications! I'll put you up for——” 

Yorke’s tongue and hands stopped. Turning out’ of the 
private cloister entrance of the deanery, right upon them, 
had come Dr. Gardner, one of the prebendaries. He casta 
displeased glance at Yorke, not speaking ; and little Chan- 
ning, touching his trencher to the doctor, flew to the place 
where he had left his books, caught them up, and ran out 
of the cloisters towards home. 





CHAPTER II, 

THE ground near the cathedral, occupied by the deanery 
and the prebendal residences was called the “ Boundaries.” 
There were a few other houses in it, mostly of a moderate 
size, inhabited by private families. Across the open 
gravel promenade, in front of the south cloister en- 
trance, was the house appropriated to the head master ; 
and the Channings lived in a smaller one, nearly on the 
confines of the Boundaries. A portico led into it, and 
there was a sitting-room on either side the hall. Charley 
entered; and was going, full dash, across the hall to a 
small room where the boys studied, singing at the top of 
his yoice, when the old servant of the family, Judith, an 
antiquated body, in a snow-white mob cap and check apron, 
met him, and seized his arm. 

“Hush, child! Don’t bo clianting them gay songs. 
There’s ill news in the house.” ‘ 

Charley drop his voice to an awe-struck whisper. 
What is it, Judith? Is papa worse?” 

“Child! there’s illness of mind as well as of body. I 
didn’t say sickness; I said ill news. I don’t rightly under- 
standit; the mistress said a word to me, and I guessed the 
rest. And it was me that took in the letter! Me/ I 
wish I'd put it in my kitchen fire first!” 

* Ts it—Judith, is it news of the—the cause? Is it over?” 

© Tt’s over, as I "Twas a London letter, and it 
came by the afternoon post. All the poor master’s hopes 
and dependencies for years have been wrested out of him. 
And if they’d give me my way, I’d prosecute them postmen 
for bringing such ill luck to a body's door.” ; 

Charles stood, something like a statue, the bright, sensi- 
tive colour deserting his cheek. One of those causes, 
Might versue Right, of which there are so many in the 
world, had been pending in the Channing family for years 
and years, It involved a considerable amount of money, 





which ought, long ago, to haye devolved peaceably to Mr. 
ning; but Might was against him, and Might threw 
it into Chancery, The decision of the Vice-Chancellor 
had been given for Mr. Channing, upon which Might, in 
his overbearing power, carried it to a higher tribunal. 
Possibly the final decision, from which there could be no 
appeal, had now come. 

“Judith,” Charles asked, after a pause, “did you hear 
whether — whether the letter—I mean the news— 
anything to do with the Lord Chancellor ? ” 

“Oh, bother the Lord Chancellor!” was Judith’s 
response. “It had to do with somebody that’s an enemy 
to your poor papa. I know that much. Who’s this?” 

The hall door had opened, and Judith and Charles turned 
towards it. A gay, bright-featured young man of three- 
and-twenty entered, tall and handsome, as it was in the 
nature of the Channings to be. He was the eldest son of 
the family, James; or, as he was invariably styled, Hamish. 
He rose six foot two in his stockings, was well made, and 
upright. In grace and strength of frame the Yorkes and 
the Channings stood A 1 in Helstenleigh. 

“Now, then! What are you two concocting? Is he 
coming over you again to let him make more toffy, Judy, 
and burn out the bottom of another saucepan ?” 

“Hamish, Judy says. there’s some bad news come in by 
the London post. I’m afraid the Lord Chancellor has given 
judgment—given it against us.” 

The careless smile, the half-mocking expression left the 
lips of Hamish. He glanced from Judith to Charles, from 
Charles to Judith. “Is it sure?” he breathed. 

“Tt’s sure that it’s awful news of some sort,” retorted 
Judith; “and the mistress, she said to me that all was over 
now. They be all in there, but you two,’ pointmg with 
her finger to the parlour on the left of the hall; “and you 
had better go in to them. Master Hamish—” 

“Well?” returned Hamish, in a tone of abstraction. 

* You must every one of you just make the best of. it, and 
comfort the poor master. You be young and strong, while 
he—you know what he is, You, in special, Master Hamish, 
for you’re the eldest bora, and were the first of ’em as ever 
I nursed upon my knee.” 

“Of course—of course,” he hastily replied. “ But, oh, 
Judith! you don’t. know the half of the ill this must bring 
upon us! Come along, Charley ; let us hear the worst.” 

Laying his arm with an affectionate gesture round the 
boy’s neck, Hamish drew him towards the parlour. It was 
a square, light, cheerful room—not the best. room; that was 
on the other side the hall. On a sofa, underneath the 
window, reclined Mr. Channing, his head and shoulders 
partly raised by cushions. His illness had continued long, 
and now, it was feared, had become chronic. A remarkably 
fine specimen of manhood he must have been in his day, his 
countenance one of thoughiful goodness, pleasant to look 
upon. Arthur, the second son, had inherited its thought- 
fulness, its expression of goodness ; James, its beauty; but 
there was a great likeness between all the four sons. Arthur, 
but nineteen, was nearly as tall as his brother. He steod 
bending over the arm of his father’s sofa. Tom, lookmg 
sadly blank and cross, sat at the table, his elbows leaning 
on it. Mrs. Channing’s pale, sweet face was bent towards 
her daughter’s, Constance, a graceful girl of one-and-twenty; 
and Annabel, a troublesome young lady of nearly fourteen, 
was surreptitiously giving twitches to Tom’s hair. 

Arthur moved from the place next his father when he saw 
Hamish, as if yielding him the right to stand there. A 
more united, cordial family it would be impossible to find: 
the brothers and sisters loved each other dearly, and Hamish 
they almost reverenced—saving Annabel: plenty of love 
the child possessed; but of reverence, litile. ith his 
gay good humour, and his indulgent, merry-hearted spirit, 
Hamish Channing was one to earn love as his right, some- 
what thoughtless though he was. Thoroughly well, in the 
highest sense of the term, had the Channings been reared. 
Not of their own wisdom had Mr. and Mrs. Channing trained 
their children: they had craved—and had obtained—help of 
God. 

“ What’s the matter, sir?” asked Hamish, smoothing 
his brow, and suffering the hopeful smile to return to his 
lips. “ Judith says some outrageous luck has arrived ; come 
express, by post.” 

“Joke while you may, Hamish,” interposed Mrs. Chan- 
ning, in a low voice; “I shrink from telling it you. Can 
you not guess the news ?” 

Hamish looked round at each individually with his sunny 
smile, and then let it rest upon his mother. “ The very 
worst I can guess is not so bad. We are all here in our 
accustomed health. Had we sent Annabel up in that new 
balloon they are advertising, I might fancy it had capsised 
with her—as it eilZ some day. Annabel, never you be per- 
suaded to mount the air in that fashion.” 

“Hamish! Hamish!” gently reproved Mrs. Channing. 
But perhaps she discerned the motive which actuated him. 
Annabel clapped her hands; she would have thought it 

fun to go up in a balloon. 

“Well, mother, the worst tidings that the whole world 
could bring upon us cannot, I say, be very dreadful, while 
we can di them as we are doing now,” said Hamish. 
“TI suppose the Lord Chancellor has pronounced against us ?” 

“Trrevocably. The suit is for ever at an end, and we 
have lost it.” 

“ Hamish is right,” interrupted Mr. Channing. “When 
+ letter came, I was for a short while overwh 5 ay 

begin to see it already in a less desponding light; an 
to-morrow I dare say I shall be cheerful over it, One 
blessed thing—children, I say it advisedly, a ‘blessed’ thing 
—the worry will be over.” 

Charley lifted his head. “The worry, papa?” 
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THE QUIVER. _ 
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“ Ay, my boy; tho agitation—the perpetual excitement— 
the sickening suspense—the yearning for the end. You 
cannot understand this, Charley ; you can none of you pic- 
ture it, as it has been for me. uld I have got a , like 
other men,'it would have shaken itself off amidst the bustle 
of the world, and have pressed upon me only at odd times 
and seasons, But here have I lain, that suspense my com- 
panion always. It was not right so to allow the anxiety to 
work upon me; but I could not helpit; I really could not.” 

“ We shall manage to do without it, papa,” spoke Arthur. 

“Yes; after a bit; we shall manage very well. The 
worst is, we are backward in our payments; for you know 
how surely I counted uponit. Itought to have been mine ; 
it was mine by the full right of justice, though it now seems 
the law was against me. It is a great affliction; but it is 
one of those which may be borne with an open brow.” 

“ What do you mean, papa ?” 

“ Afflictions are of two kinds—as I class them. The one 
we bring upon ourselves, through our own misconduct; the 
other is laid upon us by God for our real advantage. Yes, 
my boys, we receive many blessings in disguise. Trouble of 
this sort will only serve to draw out your manly energies, to 
make you engage vigorously in the business of hie, to 
strengthen your self-dependence and your trust in God. 
How truly is it said, ‘ All things work together for good to 
them that love God!’ This calamity of the law-suit we 
must all meet bravely. One mercy, at any rate, the news has 
brought with it.” 

” tis that?” asked Mrs. Channing, lifting her sad 


face. 

“When I have glanced to the eg ma } of the decision 
being against me, I have wondered how I should pay the 
long and heavy costs; whether our home must not be broken 
up to do it, and ourselves turned out upon the world. But 
the costs are not to fall upon me; all are to be paid out of 
the estate.” Q 

“There’s good news!” ejaculated Hamish, his face radiant, 
as he nodded around. 

“My darling boys,” resumed Mr. Channing, “ you must 
all work, and do your best. I had thought this money 
would have made things easier for you; but it is not to be. 
Not that I would have a boy of mine cherish for a moment 
the sad and vain dream which some do—that of living in 
idleness. God has sent us all into the world to work; some 
with their hands, some with their heads; all according to 
their station. You will not be the worse off,” Mr. Channing 
added with a smile, “for working a bit harder than you 
thought would be necessary.” 

“Perhaps the money may come to us, after all, by some 
miracle,” suggested Charley. 

“No,” replied Mr. Channing. “It has gone wholly from 
us. Itis.as much lost to us as though we had never pos 
sessed a claim to it.” é 

It waseven so. This decision of the Lord Chancellor had 
taken it from the Channing family for ever. 

“Never mind!” cried Tom, throwing up his trencher, 
which he had carelessly carried into the room with him. 
“As papa says, we have our hands and brains: and they 
often win the race against money in the long run.” 

Yes. The boys had active hands and healthy brains —no 
despicable inheritance, when added to a firm faith in God, 
and an ardent wish to serve Him. As the chaplain to the 
high sheriff told the judges and others in his assize sermon, 
that the Holy Spirit, as promised by Jesus Christ, can 
alone renovate hearts and turn them from evil, so Mr. and 
Mrs. Channing, actuated by this self-same Spirit, had 
endeavoured to implant the striving for it earnestly and 
rightly in their children’s hearts. You will find, as you 
read on, whether it brought forth fruit. 

(To be continued.) 








A DAY ON THE MOORS. 


THE moors, the wild rejoicing moors, the merry moors for me, 

Where the heather grows, and the wild broom blows, and the 
wild bird boundeth free, 

Where the wild bee winds his merry horn, and the life floats 
silently— 

Come to the moors, the wild wide moors, the solemn moors 
with me! 


There’s glory .in the forest arch, but it shutteth out the sky; 
There’s glory on the bounding sea, but for green land we cry; 
There’s glory on a mountain’s height, but the spirit faints to 


scan 
The little dwarf'd dimensions of earth’s poor monarch, man. 


So come to the moors—they will not bring thoughts of the 
dark and stern— 
Wild flowers shall haunt you—everywhere the tall and graceful 


fern ; 
And the lark shall sing above your head, and hail the garish sun, 
And the whirring grouse shall wheel its flight, and start before 
the gun. 
Around, around, no, not a sound, save of the singing bird; 
The city’s roar is heard no more, nor man’s deceiving word, 
Nor ggg wile, nor lawyer’s guile, nor soldier's hectoring 
NO ; 
Here is thy shrine, misanthropy—on earth, and yet alone. 
Have human feet e’er trod along among these pathless wilds ; 
human voice been ever heard—a mother’s or a child’s ; 
Have knightly feet, or hermit’s gown, or pilgrim’s scallop-shell 
—, hy seen amidst these glooms, where only heath-fowi 
we 


Yet here, perchance, the corn may wave, the cultured field be 


seen, 

The tree may nod its bravery of shini old and green ; 

And those pure heavens be wreathod with smoke from cities 
black and tall, 


And wilds that heard the ‘curlew scream may hear the church 
bell call, : 





Oh! brother hearts in that great world from which awhile 
delay’d 
While here I roam a pilgrim free thro’ the eve’s deepening 


shade, 
While the dark shadows clasp me round, and spread along the 


waste, 
I think of your stern realms of woe to which those shadows 
haste— 


And wonder not so much when here new forms of life shall 


spread, 

And eerie throng, and churches rise, and the young tree 
spread its shade ; 

But when thro’ wastes more stern than this, shall the pure 
breezes blow, 

When o’er the cities’ moral moors shall moral verdure glow. 


Night falls around—no path, no sound; my way I scarce can 


scan 
And murky clouds hang grim above the homes and haunts of 
man ; 
Yet thro’ the moor and heathery gloom I hasten to my rest, 
And I will trust that here and there our Father guides us best. 








Progress of the Gruth. 


ITALY. 
THE work of Protestant Christianity in Lombardy is pro- 
gressing, but, to all appearance, slowly. 

Mitan.—M. Oscar Coucourde, who has been labouring 
at Milan since the month of February, has succeeded in 
gathering about himself a small congregation of thirty 
persons at most. - 

Brescuia.—To Breschia M. Coucourde undertakes a 
journey every week, and has been eminently successful. 

his result is the more gratifying, inasmuch as the friends 
of Italian evangelisation will remember the serious dis- 
turbances of which the first efforts in that city were, not 
the cause, but the pretext. The eyes of the people seem to 
be opening to the value and importance of religious liberty, 
and they begin to appreciate a style of preaching which has 
all the charms of novelty, and which points out a way of 
salvation without the intervention of the priest. 

GENERAL PRoGREss.—On the Italian work in general, 
the Opinione Nationale speaks as follows :—“ Attention is 
called, and we have ourselves many times called attention 
to the activity with which Protestant principles are propa- 
gated in Italy. Thecourt of Rome has assumed an attitude 
of hostility to the people, who see in it the great obstacle 
to independence and unity, and the formidable source of 
danger as it respects the future. Therefore the followers of 
Luther and of Calvin are taking advantage of this general 
dissatisfaction, with a view to create beyond the Alps a new 
Protestant Church. If we are to place any reliance upon 
the communications which have reached-us from Bologna 
and Leghorn, Florence and Milan, their endeavours have 
already been crowned with remarkable success. One thing, 
at least, is certain, and that is, that the Biblical (evangelical) 
societies are circulating, by hundreds of thousands, copies of 
the Holy Scriptures, and books of religious controversy.” 

There is a good deal of truth in the above remarks, and, 
had the writer known all the facts of the case, he might 
have said much more. It is an interesting circumstance 
that colporteurs and evangelists are now to be found in 
every city of Italy, except Rome, and, perhaps, a few in 
Sicily and the south. Certainly they are to be met with 
from the Alps to Palermo, and from the Adriatic to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

THe WaLDENSES—those ancient witnesses for the truth 
in Italy—have developed an activity which is truly extra- 
ordinary, and their living agents, as well as their books, are 
in all the land. They have left their old refuges in the 
mountain valleys, and have gone on'a crusade of mercy to 
the south. Their head-quarters are fixed at Florence, 
where they have purchased the Palace Ricasoli, thanks 
to the generous liberality of their Christian friends in 
Great Britain, America, and elsewhere; for they are not 
encumbered with the wealth of this world. This palace 
has been turned into a religious establishment, comprising 
a theological school for training ministers, evangelists, and 
schoolmasters; elementary schools for the young, including 
an infant school, &c. Besides all these, it will contain a 
chapel, and apartments for students and professors. 

DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED.—It must not be supposed 
that even now the agents of the Gospel are allowed to go on 
quietly with their work; for, as a Paris journal observes, 
“The progress which the great principle of liberty of 
conscience is making in Italy, irritates more and more the 
Romish Church, so that there is no species of insult which 
it does not shower down, by its best accredited organs, upon 
those who advocate and uphold that liberty. Asaspecimen, 
we may call attention to what is said upon this matter by a 
Roman correspondent of the Monde, and this is one of the 
most moderate attacks we have met with. ‘In its eagerness 
to publish abroad liberty of conscience in all the provinces 
in which it has established itself, the Government which is 
now dominant in the Italian peninsula perpetrates many 
errors and many faults. 1. It unlawfully arrogates to itself 
the decision of a religious question, which is of the deepest 
interest to Catholic consciences, 2. It treads under foot 
the wy 6 canons of the Church, which contain express laws 
upon the subject. 3. It violates concordats which are in 
force, in contempt of faith in treaties. 4. It, in fine, auda- 
ciously acts in opposition to the manifest desire of the 
majority of the population.’” Unfortunately, it is not by 
words only that the enemies of liberty declare themselves 
opposed to the friends of the Gospel, 








Sertous DisturBancres.—Even at Leghorn, where so 
much has been done, it is reported that quite recently 
there have been very serious disturbances, strongly re- 
sembling some which took place, a few weeks earlier, at Pisa, 
Two evenings in succession, the windows of the Vaudois 
Chapel, at Leghorn, were smashed by a priest-ridden mob; 
and the services, which were at the same time p ing, 
were put a stop to, in consequence of the terrific howlings 
and menaces which were heard outside. The governor of 
the city at first took no notice of the matter, but allowed 
the disturbers to go on, notwithstanding the danger to 
which the life and liberty of peaceable citizens, so un- 
worthily maltreated, were exposed. Some days later, how- 
ever, an order was received from Turin, on the strength of 
which some of the aggressors were arrested. We cannot 
but lament over the blindness and miserable fanaticism of 
those who hope by such means to stay the’ progress of 
Protestantism in Italy, 


FRANCE. 


REGINALD RapciiFFz.—Some months since, two Eng- 
lish visitors were at Paris, one of whom was Mr. Radcliffe 
so well known in this country as a zealous and successful 
evangelist, During their stay in the city of pleasure, they 
inaugurated a series of special religious services in the 
chapels. The Parisians were astounded at seeing placards 
upon the walls with Scripture texts, invitations to prayer- 
meetings, and announcements of sermons. <A large num- 
ber came together, and deep and salutary impressions were 
the speedy result. Popery, which is not inconsistent with 
the gaieties and frivolities of life, but is inconsistent with 
the serious earnestness of the Gospel, soon took offence at 
these new measures. The cold, formal, and rationalistic 
Protestantism of others was equally shocked. Both re- 
garded, or professed to regard, the movement as contrary to 
good order and propriety, and as an exhibition of fanaticism 
which might lead to serious consequences. The Papists 
could not endure to see these outward indications of the 
existence of evangelical life; and the aforesaid Protestants 
thought it unseemly thus to obtrude religion upon the 
notice of the world. For these and like reasons, the repres- 
sion of the meetings was demanded, and they were, in fact, 
authoritatively prohibited in their actual form. The 
subject had, however, taken hold of men’s minds, and the 
promoters of the meetings resolved to continue them as far 
as the restrictions imposed permitted. They were con- 
tinued, and reports, in every way satisfactory, were pub- 
lished of the proceedings. The question it Mata ata 
conference of pastors, and it was resolved to do all that, was 
ee to carry on what seemed so good a work. Their 

nglish friends had to leave them, but they went on alone, 
and organised many meetings in different places for prayer 
and edification. It is recorded that at these meetings 
numerous conversions have taken place ; and although the 
feeling of opposition still exists, it has not succeeded in 
stopping the movement. Pastors of the Wesleyan, the 
Congregationalist, and the Reformed Churches, have been 
indefatigable in their endeavours, in which they have been 
sustained by many of the laity. It is now understood that, 
in October, Mr. Radcliffe is to revisit Paris, to resume 
the pee work which he inaugurated, but had to relin- 
quish. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE MovEMENT,.—M. Frederic Monod, 
in a recent number of the Archives du Christianisme, enu- 
merates the objections which are urged against this endea- 
vour. Among them are some which are curious, and 
sufficiently indicative of the low views of many who call 
oo Protestants. Let the reader judge for him- 
self :— 

“The proceedings employed are novel, strange, and not 
adapted to the French mind. 

“These conversions are nothing but nervous excitements. 

“It is scandalous to see the incessant activity with which 
women are engaged in this work of revival in Paris, 

“It is an objection that Mr. Radcliffe requested some of 
his hearers to retire into a neighbouring room to pray for 
him while he was speaking. 

“These pretended conversions had been wrought before- 
hand, or, at least, greatly prepared for by our means, or, as 
we say, by our ordinary p ings. 

“There is in these pretended conversions more of 
appearance, and of superficial excitement, than of reality. 

“One of the most evident fruits of these meetings is 
division among Christians. : 

“ By the way in which they speak of Mr. Radcliffe and 
his work, they exalt the man above measure, which is 
— a wrong and a danger. 

_“ We cannot admit that foreigners, destitute of theolo- 
gical science, and not even acquainted with our language, 
could have been the instruments of such a work. Have we 
not rs eloquent and devoted pastors? What more do we 
wan 

“The conversations after the meetings are for many a 
great stone of stumbling. 

“Tt is affirmed that the moral element of repentance is 
wanting in the instructions of Mr. Radcliffe. 

“Men are shocked by the distinction between the con- 
verted and the unconverted. 

“ Objection is made to the public avowal which is required 
of the new converts. 

“ Objection is made to sudden conversions,” 

To all these M. Monod replies ably, and at length, 
satisfying us that the leaders of this movement, so unwonted 
and so unexpected in Paris, are in every way admirably 
qualified for the difficult post to which Divine Providence 
has called them. 
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Liperat Protestant Unton.—The activity of the 
French branch of the Evangelical Alliance led, some time 
since, to the formation of what is called the Liberal Pro- 
testant Union. To the same result, also, the general 
extension of evangelical principles very much contributed. 
The Liberal Union, as it is called, was ostensibly a defensive 
measure, intended to protect liberty and toleration. In 
fact, it was designed to ‘arya the interests of rationalism 
and indifference, which had been allowed to spread and grow 
until they reached alarming proportions. The evangelical 
party happily became alive to their danger, and rallied in 
defence of the old faith—the principles of the Reformation— 
on which their Churches were founded. Hence the ou’ 
of the rationalists, who had begun to assume that the Frenc 
Churches had no doctrinal principles whatever, and to re- 
gard themselves as their legitimate representatives and con- 
stituents. A counter movement has now taken place, and 
a number of excellent laymen have issued a manifesto, 
respecting which the Esperance makes the following re- 
marks :—“ We hasten to publish the ensuing piece, the 
great importance of which our readers will appreciate. It 
was impossible that the programme of the so-called Liberal 
Protestant Union 0 remain without a response on the 
part of that numerous section of the Reformed Church of 
the: capital which has remained firmly attached to the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and which does not believe 
that, under the pretext of progress, we ought to open the 
gates of the Church to all sorts of religious novelties. The 
names which are found at the foot of this declaration, and 
which belong to families the most numerous and consider- 
able in our Church, have in themselves a significance so 
great, that it would be superfluous to accompany them with 
any commentary. This is the first time that our laymen 
have been called upon to declare-themselves, We bless God 
that they have not hesitated to do this, and that they have 
done it with calmness and moderation, and, at the same 
time, with firmness.” 

We will add no more, at present, but the expression of 
our hope that we may take the two preceding facts as 
bape The former shows the out-growth of the spiritual 
life; and the latter, a revival of the love of the truth. It 
will be a glorious day for France when the grace of Christ 
and the truth of Christ resume their ancient place in the 
Protestantism of that country. 

THe PROTESTANTS OF THE HavTE VIENNE.—The 

pression and vexation inflicted upon the Protestants of 
this district, by the shutting up of their schools, has lately 
been brought under the notice of the British public. They 
had been compelled to employ a teacher to go from house to 
house, and even this privilege had been attempted to be 
wrested from them. e have now, however, the pleasure 
to state, that the re-opening of the Evangelical Schools has 
just been determined upon by the Departmental Council of 
the Haute Vienne, in accordance with instructions received 
from the Minister of Public Instruction, and from the 
Prefect of the Department. A condition has been imposed 
and accepted, that the Evangelical teachers shall teach only 
the children of their co-religionists. Thus, after nine years 
of patient endurance, the cause of religious liberty has 


triumphed, 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

ANOTHER WEEK oF SPECIAL PrRayER.—The Com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Alliance have issued a circular 
inviting the Christian world to eee and perpetuate the 
observance of the annual Week of Prayer, at the beginning 
of the new year, and suggesting topics for exhortations and 
prayers on the successive days of 1862. “ Who can estimate,” 
say the committee, “the spiritual blessings bestowed, in 
answer to the petitions sent up, since the watchword from 
Loodiana first roused us to prayer? May we not gratefully 
connect with those petitions the effusion of the Spirit on so 
many parts of the world, the great number of converts 

thered to Christ, and the quickened spiritual life of the 

hurch ?” The committee urge that the present state of 
the world supplies matter for fervent intercession, and 
call special attention to the “unhappy differences among 
Christians, and the various assaults of infidelity upon our 
Bible, our Sabbath, and our Christianity.” The circular 
coneludes with an earnest appeal, which we hope will meet 
with an adequate and devout response. : 

New Bisnors.—At the request of the King of the 
Sandwich Islands, the Archbishop of Canterbury is about to 
consecrate a bishop, to superintend the Church of England 
mission in those islands, The Rev. T. Nettleship Staley, 
M.A., has been nominated to the bishopric, the seat of which 
will be Honolulu. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts have granted £300 a year in aid of 
the mission, to be applied to the support of three clergymen, 
and the Episcopal Church in America will also send three 
clergymen, to act under the direction of the bishop. The 
Rev. J. Travers Lewis, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has been elected bishop of the new eastern diocese in 
Canada, to which the Bishop of Toronto has given the 
designation of “Ontario.” Dr. Baring, Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, has been appointed to the see of Durham, 
vacant by the death of Dr, Villiers. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN IRELAND.—At the 
general assembly, which took place at Belfast, in the month 
of July, the Rev. John Macnaughtan was unanimously 
elected Moderator, in succession to the Rev. Dr. Dill. The 
late revivals in the north of Ireland have not been without 
permanent results; for we learn from the reports of Synods, 
that four new congregations have been originated in Belfast, 
in addition to one begun last year, and that new churches are 
in progress in Dublin, while one, in Cork, has just been 
completed. In the language of one of the reports, there had 
been, during the previous year; “an increased attendance at 








public worship, in the Sunday-school, and in the prayer- 
meeting; greater zeal on ~ oe of both ministers and 
people, a closer study of the Word of God, an increase 
in family and private prayer, and a diminution of Sabbath- 
breaking and other similar sins. Vast numbers had had the 
gospel preached to them. Fully 80,000 people had been 
addressed at open-air meetings, and more than forty 
ministers had been engaged in that noble work.” 

GENERAL Baptist AssocraTioN.—At the annual meet- 
ing of this association, held at Leicester, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously :—“ That a closer union 
of the Evangelical Baptists of this country is most desirable, 
and that this association will rejoice in the constant 
exhibition of the union that already exists, and also in 
extending this union as far as it is practicable, for the 
honour of our one Lord, and the greater efficiency of 
combined operation.” 

WESLEYAN CoNFERENCE.—At the conference which has 
just terminated at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Rev. J. Ratten- 
bury was elected president for the ensuing year. The 
number of members of the society was stated to be 319, 780. 
On trial, 23,271. Increase, 9,469. The total cost of the 
erections for the year (including chapels, school-houses, 
ministers’ houses, &c.), was £96,844, more than in any other 
year, except the one immediately preceding, when the 
amount was £105,940. 

CHURCH AND CHAPEL Bui~pINe.—Some remarkable 
instances of Christian liberality have lately attracted notice. 
It is announced, that Mr. J. W. Brooke, of Sibton, has 
rebuilt, at his own cost, achurch in Suffolk. A gentleman at 
Louth has offered £1,000 for a new church in that borough ; 
Mr. O. E. Coope has given a similar sum to a new district 
church at Romford; and at Norwich, an anonymous con- 
tributor has handed £500 to the building fund of a church, 
just consecrated in the suburb of Heigham, in that city. At 
the late Wesleyan Conference, a letter was read from 
Mr. Thomas Hazlehurst, of Runcorn, offering a new chapel 
of the value of £900 to the Conference, free of debt. This, 
it is stated, is the fourth chapel presented by Mr. Hazlehurst. 

Primitive METHODIST CONFERENCE.—At the forty- 
second annual conference, recently held at Derby, a con- 
siderable increase in the number of chapels was reported, 
the Connexional chapels numbering now 2,410, and the 
other places of worship, 3,343. The increase of members 
for the previous year was 3,278, the total number being 
135,392. The number of scholars is 180,064, of travelling 
preachers 729, aud of local preachers 11,887. 








Our Rissionary Corner. 
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CHINA. 
A JOURNAL which has for its object the ProGress oF 
TruTH cannot be indifferent to the important work of 
missionary labours, both at home and abroad. ‘To testify 
our good wishes to all engaged in this Christian work, we 
shall bring occasionally one or more of the leading points in 
missionary operations under the notice of our readers. 

At the present time China, in a pre-eminent degree, de- 
mands our attention. It is scarcely ible for us as 
Christian men to estimate too highly the wonderful manner 
in which God is preparing the heathen world for the recep- 
tion of the Gospel. Nor can we be insensible of the great 
fact proclaimed to all Christian nations, that the God of 
Redemption, whom they nationally serve, is also the God of 
Providence, by whom their kings reign and their senators 
decree wisdom; and that he controlleth the affairs of the 
earth according to his own perfect wisdom. 

Let us glance for a moment to the past and the future of 
the empire of China in connection with missionary exer- 
tions. At the close of the year 1839, the trade of Great 
Britain with China ceased, and the last servant of the com- 
pany of merchants trading with China was constrained to 
quit the country. 

On the 5th of January, 1840, an edict was issued by the 
Emperor of China interdicting all commerce and all inter- 
course with England, and that, not for a season, but for 
ever, By this decree our countrymen were separated 
from one-tenth part of the habitable globe, and severed 
from all intercourse wjth one-third of the human race. 
At a little later period the animosity had arisen to so great 
a degree that Englishmen were not only expelled from the 
country, but rewards were offered for the bodies of our 
countrymen, either dead or alive. M. Schoffler, a mis- 
sionary in China, was publicly executed, by order of the 
Grand Mandarin, May 4, 1851, for preaching Christianity ; 
such preaching being a violation of the law of China. 

In this forbidden land missionary labours appeared to be 
for ever banished ; but Jehovah was still the governor of 
his own world, and speedily made himself manifest by his 
marvellous deeds. 

The fifth part of a century has not elapsed, and behold 
how vast the change! The Emperor of these dominions 
withdraws his prohibitory decree. By an edict the 
Emperor of China restores all the rights, customs, and 
privileges of commerce. The Emperor also cedes to his 
enemies a portion of his territory, and makes atonement 
for the injury inflicted, and renders honour to men desig- 
nated hitherto as barbarians, and by his own act gives 
publicity to these concessions in the capital of his own 
dominions. Above all, the Emperor enters into a solemn 
treaty with the four great powers, namely, England, 
France, Russia, and America, in which he recognises the 
purity of the Christian faith. In the treaty the Emperor 
expressly declares that “the Christian religion inculcates 
the practice of virtue, and teaches man to do as he would 


By > is to lead men to virtue ;” and that the “ doctrines 
of Christianity promote the establishment of peace and good 
order among mankind ;” and that the Chinese Governmen’ 
believing that the teachers of these doctrines—the Christian 
missionaries—are good and holy men, who’ seek not 
temporal advantages for themselves, permit them freely to 
Propagate the doctrines of Christianity among its subjects, 
and allows any person in China to embrace Christianity if 
he chooses, The Emperor also grants to the missionaries 
permission to pass everywhere throughout the country, 
and by the same treaty the Chinese Government engages 
that no person in China professing the Christian faith shall 
suffer injury in person, or damage to his estate, on account 
of his religious profession ; and, moreover, the missionaries 
are to be free from all molestation and hindrance, and they 
are permitted to establish schools, and to erect places for 
Christian worship. Thus has God, in his Providence, pre- 
pared the way for the extension of his kingdom upon earth, 

To this favourable state of affairs are to be added other 
circumstances combining to render important aids to the 
missionary cause, and to render the present time the time 
for energy and action on the part of all Christian men. 

The idolatry of China has received a bold assault by the 
rebel movement. The images of the Chinese gods have 
been broken to pieces, or treated with every species of 
ridicule and contempt—these acts tending to efface from 
the mind of the Chinese the feelings of awe and of reverence 
which formerly were cherished, 

Where the rebel power prevails, image-worship is pro- 
hibited; and the people are now disposed to welcome 
a nobler kind of worship. The force of prejudice has been 
broken down, through the exertions and humane labours 
of the Medical Missionary Society, who, in addition to the 
publications which they issue, have in one year, as we learn 
from their report, attended upwards of 13,000 patients, who 
became so many advocates, proclaiming the skill and the 
kindness of missionary men. In the civil policy of China 
a most singular circumstance prevails, and that pre- 
eminently favourable for the wed of Christianity in that 
country : there is no State Religion, as in some other heathen 
nations, to oppose the reception of the Gospel. There exists 
also another favouring cause, in the clanship that prevails 
among the people of China. So powerful is their adherence 
to their recognised chief, that we may hope to see a repe- 
tition of scenes occurring in the days of our Saxon fore- 
fathers: when the chief renounced heathenism and embraced 
Christianity, his followers imitated his pious example, 

At the outset of Christianity the difficulty of access was the 
stronghold of heathenism; and for two hundred years after 
the tenants of towns and cities had escaped from idolatrous 
customs, the tenants of villages retained their heathenism ; 
and thus the same word which signified a villager denoted 
also a heathen. No such barrier exists in China, vast as 
are her territories; for there is scarcely a town or even 
a village in China which does not enjoy the advantage 
arising from an arm of the sea, or of a navigable river, or of 
some one of their numerous canals. Thus the vast water 
communication that exists in China facilitates access, and 
promises to aid the man of God in the abolition of Paganism. 

Did our space permit, we might enlarge upon other 
powerful auxiliaries to the cause of Truth, as the almost 
universality of one language through the various provinces 
of China. In this our island home, and its kindred isles, 
six languages, and twice as many dialects, must be under- 
stood before any missionary could labour with freedom and 
effect amongst us. How tremendous are the impediments 
to missionary exertions arising from the diversity of 
tongues! This evil, we are told, exists in an unusually 
slight degree in the departments of China Proper. The 
colloquial language is difficult to acquire; but happily many 
facilities now exist by which these difficulties are more 
easily overcome. The nature of the climate is also better 
understood, as well as the discipline essential to health, and 
both tend to prolong the lives of those whom Christendom 
sends forth as Christian soldiers in this holy war. Our 
language to these warriors is, “ Go forth and war against 
all ‘the unfruitful works of darkness, having for your 
armour, Truth, Righteousness, and Faith.” 

Thus, at a time when all hope of Christian usefulness in 
China was destroyed, God has opened, in an unusual man- 
ner, this vast field for missionary enterprise; and in a 
Godly sense of the term, we exhort good men “to go up 
and possess the land.” We call upon the Christian men and 
women of England, and of Scotland, and our brethren across 
the vast waters, to profit by the opportunity which the Spirit- 
ual Head of the Church now grants to the sons of men, and 
we hope that the day-dawn is nigh which shall exhibit to the 
Christian world these vast millions of the heathen family cast- 
ing their idols to the moles and to the bats, and worshipping 
the true God in sincerity, of heart, in humility of soul, in 
holiness of life, and in all the purity of the Christian faith, 

Iponatry IN Cuina.—The following is a translation of 
an advertisement in a Chinese newspaper:—Achem Tea 
Chinchin, sculptor, respectfully acquaints masters of ships, 
trading from Canton to India, that they may be furnished 
with figure heads, of any size, according to order. He also 
recommends, for private venture, the following idols, brass, 
gold, and silver :—The Hawk of Vishnoo, which has reliefs of 
his incarnation in a fish, boar, lion, and turtle ; an Egyptian 
apis ; a golden calf; a bull, as worshipped by the pious fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster; two silver Mammosits with golden 
earrings; aram, an alligator, a crab, a laughing hyena, with 
a variety of household gods, on a small scale, caleulated for 
family worship. Eighteen months’ credit will be given, or 
a discount of fifteen per cent. for prompt payment of the 
sum affixed to each article. Direct, China Street, Canton, 





be done by;” that it “tedches men to do good;” that its 
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Weekly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
a 

SEPTEMBER. 
SEPTEMBER derives its name from its position in the 
Roman calendar as the seventh month—the year com- 
mencing in March. The word is compounded of Septem, 
seven, and imber, 9 shower of rain; as the wet season com- 
monly sets in about this period. Several of the Roman 
Emperors attempted to alter the name of the month, and 
issued decrees accordingly; it was called Germanicus, by 
Domitian ; Antoninus, in honour of Antonius Pius; 
Herculeus, by Commodus; but the old significant name, 
so wisely chosen, survived all the decrees of the Emperors, 
and we retain it in our calendar. The ancient Saxons called 
the month gerst-monat, or barley-month ; it was afterwards 
changed to harfert-monat, or harvest-month ; afterwards— 
on the introduction of Christianity— to halig-monat, or 
holy month, in reference to certain religious ceremonies 
celebrated at that time of the year. 


SEPTEMBER 1. 

Crration oF THE Wortpd.—<According to some of the 
old rabbinical writers the work of creation was begun on the 
first of September, five thousand five hundred and eight years, 
three months, and twenty-five days before the birth of our 
Saviour. What importance is to be attached to this state- 
ment we leave our readers to decide. There are a very 
large number—some say, one"hundred and forty, different 
dates assigned to the Creation ; the Septuagint, the Samiaritan 
Pentateuch, the Talmud, Josephus, to say nothing of 
modern writers, disagree as to the era of the creation. We 
are not inclined to enter on the controversy, and are well 
content to adopt the chronology of Usher, which certainly 
agrees with the modern Hebrew text. As to the time of the 
year, that would be still more difficult to ascertain than the 
year itself; and only the explorers of rabbinical traditions 
would venture on the inquiry; it is enough for us to know 
—and Reason and Religion are satisfied to know—that, 
“In the begirining God created the heavens and the earth.” 

Sr. Grrxs.—This Saint, whose name has been given to 
several Christian churches, and which belongs to one of the 
poorest and most degraded neighbourhoods in London, is 
said to have been born at Athens, from whence he came to 
France in 715. He is reputed to have been so charitable, 
that he literally sold all that he had to feed the poor. He 
lived for a long time in seclusion, but was ultimately 
sought out, and promoted to ecclesiastical authority. But 
it was during his privacy that he—according to the monkish 
historians—worked the most miracles, and did the most 
good. He became the patron of cripples, of lepers, of men- 
dicants of all kinds ; consequently refuge-houses, and hospi- 
tals, as well as churches, were called by his name. No 
doubt there is much that is altogether fabulous related of 
this saint, but there is a lesson to be learned from his practi- 
cal Christianity, which should not be despised. “Blessed is 
he that considereth the poor; the Lord will deliver him in 
time of trouble.” 

Witiam Penn SarceD For AMERICA.— William Penn 
was the only child of Admiral Penn, a commander in the 
English Navy, and was born in 1644, At an early age, his 
mind became deeply imbued with the importance of reli- 
gion. At Oxford, he listened to the preaching of John Goe, 
and was fined for nonconformity. “His studies at Lincoln 
only confirmed his views of the evil of this present life, and 
the necessity of pure and undefiled religion to prepare us for 
the next. "While in Ireland, he became an avowed Quaker, 
a sect, at that time, held in great contempt, and subject to 
much persecutions. His father was exceedingly enraged 
against him for this step, arid subsequently turned him out 
of doors ; the affectionate care of his mother, however, pre- 
served him from absolute want. He became preacher and 
author, both by his voice and writings, advocating the tenets 
of the Society of Friends. For seven months he was impri- 
soned in the Tower, and tliere he composed his celebrated 
work, “No Cross, No Crown.” He wasafterwards committed 
to Newgate for conducting an out-door service. On the 
death of his father, William Penn inherited a considerable 
property, together with a claim on government to the 
amount of sixteen thousand pounds. ‘With the twofold 
motive of settling this claim, and of obtaining an asylum for 
his brethren, the Quakers, he applied to King Charles IT. 
for a grant of land in the Anierican Colonies. This applica- 
tion was successful, and a province was appropriated to Penn, 
by royal charter, and the king’s proclamation. It was 
pranted by the name of Pennsylvania, not by the wish of 
its owner, who feared that it might be regarded as vanity, 
but by special direction of the king. Everything being 
finally arranged, Penn, and quite a large number of emi- 
grants, chiefly Quakers, set sail early in the morning of the 
first of September, 1682, and arrived at New Calais on the 
seventh of October. The settlers, of every kind, reveived 
the new proprictor with great joy, for the fame of his excel- 
lent and noble character had preceded him. Shortly after 
his arrival, he entered into his memorable treaty with the 
Indians, the only treaty between this people and the English 
that was not ratified by an oath, and that was never broken, 
On such a scené as this the mind rests with pleasure, refreshed 
by the 4&ffectionate eandour of Penn and the Quakers, 
“Blessed are the peace-makers; for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

SEPTEMBER 2. 


Axice Listz.—On this day, 1685, Mrs. Alice Lisle, or, 
as she was generally called, Lady Alice Lisle, was beheaded 
at Winchester, for harbouring a presbyterian minister 





named Hicks. Sho was thé widow of 4 lawyer who had 
distin ed himself under Cromwell, and who had been 
murdered at Lausanne. Though her husband was on the 
other side; she had always shown active kindness to the 
Royalists a the civil war, and on that’ account, at her 
husband’s death, his estaté had been granted to her. 
During the rebellion of Monmouth, her son had served in 
the king’s army against the invader ; yet, this poor old lady— 
infitm, deaf, lethargic—was accused of givihg a single 
night’s shelter to a fugitive preacher of the gospel, and: was 
arraigned for treason before Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, on 
the “bloody assize.” The conduct of this merciless man, 
during the trial; was unexampled, even by himself, for its 
barbarity ; he terrified the witnesses, abused the jury, 
thundered against them in his fiercest style when they 
endeavoured to acquit the prisoner, and declared that were 
he on the jury he would bring her in guilty if she were 
his own mother. At length the jury gave way, and brought 
in a verdict of guilty. The next morning Jeffreys 
nounced sentence upon her, amid a storm of vitupération 
against the presbyterians, to whom he supposed Mrs. Lisle 
belonged. Hie ordered her—according to the rigour of the 
old law of treason—to be burnt alive that very afternoon. 
This cruel sentence roused the neighbourhood; the clergy, 
the gentry, the staunchest royalists remonstrated with 
Jeffreys; but in yain. The clergy sent a special deputation 
to the king (James II.) pleading for her life; but the 
monarch, hard-hearted as his minister, would grant only 
one favour, namely, that she should be beheaded instead of 
burnt. This sentence was enforced at Winchéster. Thus 
perished Mrs. Lisle, by oné of the most diabolical judicial 
murders on record—her only crime that of affording a 
hight’s shelter to a Christian minister. Within three years 
the tyrant who approved this sentence, and the judge who 
pronounced it, were driven from power—the king to die in 
exile, the judge to perish miserably in a prison cell: is 
it not written, “Though hand join im hand, the wicked 
shall not go unptinished ? ” 


SEPTEMBER 3, 

MAssaAckE OF THE JEWS.—This day is memorable for 
one of the most crucl and outrageous massacres of the Jews 
recorded ini modern history. On the occasion of the coro- 
nation of Richard I. (1189); some of his wealthy “Hebrew 
subjects proposed to make him a valuable present—a. gift 
being always acceptable to a needy Plantagenet. They 
approached. Westminster with this object in view ; but their 
motive being mistaken, or wilfully misrepresented, a cry 
was raised, that the unbelievers had attempted to enter 
a Christian.church. Popular fury was excited; the unhappy 
Jews were beaten down and murdered; the alarm spread 
all over the city; the houses of the Jews were broken open 
and plundered by the rabble; hundreds of Israclites were 
cruelly tortured and put to death. ‘These scenes of violence 
were repeated in various parts of England—probably the 
most barbarous scene of all occurring at York, There about, 
500 Jews, being besieged in the castle, died by their own 
hands rather than fall victims to tlie fury of the mob. 
From this period the Jews were subjected, for many centu- 
ries, to very cruel treatment in Hngland; they were accused 
of the most absurd offences, and punished with the grossest 
barbarity. ‘The worth of a “Jew’s eye” became terribly 
significant; they were compelled to wear a badge of servi- 
tude; they were denied the rights of citizenship; in 1287 
they were banished from England; in 1492, from Spain 
and Portugal; in 1494, from France, After having been 
banished England for 365 years they were re-admitted by 
Oliver Cromwell, in 1652. The statutes directed against 
the Jews have, since that date, been gradually repealed ; not, 
however, without strong opposition by many who conscien-~ 
tiously regard this ancient people as an accursed race. On 
this very third of September, so lately as 1852, there was a 
violent outburst against the Jews in Stockholm, We 
should always, however, remember that the Jews were 
God’s chosen people; that for them theré are yet great 
things in store; “for if the casting away of them be the 
reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them 
be, but life from the dead ?” 

It was Oliver Cromwell who first relieved the Jews from 
the disabilities under which they laboured, and permitted 
their return to England. And this third of September— 
so memorable to the Jews——was equally memorable to him, 
It was—if we may use the expression—his fortunate day. 
On this day, in 1650, he defeated the Scots at, Dunbar, 

ith great slaughter; 3,000 were slain, and 10,000 taken 
prisoners. On the anniversary of this victory, in 1651, 
he totally defeated Charles II,, at Worcester ; but it was on 
the anniversary of these batiles, in 1658, that Cromwell 
breathed his last—“ for we must needs die, and be like water 
spilt upon the ground, that cannot be gathered up again.” 


SEPTEMBER 4. 

Pizarro Lanprp iN Prrv, 1582—This Spanish 
adventurer declared that his sole object in undertaking the 
enterprise was the propagation of the Christian faith! 
This monstrous assertion he endeavoured to substantiate b 
a course of the most unblushing profession of ‘religious zeal; 
accompanied by acts of cruel barbarity that would degrade 
a pagan. He committed every kind of enormity, retidered 
himself odious by treachery and violenice, arid did it all under 
the cloak of religion—in the nimi of Christ! Before his 
meeting with the Inca, or Peruvian monarch, at Caxamarca 
muss was performed with great solemnity, and the soldiers 
sarig, “ Rise, O Lord, and judge thine own cause.” When 
the Inca appeared, surrounded by every kind of tmagiifi- 
cence—a crown of gold upon his head, and a Collar of 
emeralds round his neck—Pizarro’s ar caine forward, 
with a ‘crucifix in lis hand, and told 





that he came by 


the order of his commander to ae to him the doctrines 
crises Ham coca toes 
g the mysterious es , gave an l 
of the Creation, the Fall, the He of Choa the mission 
of the apostles; from this he on to notice that St, 
Peter was the chief of the apostles, that the Popes were the 
successors of St. Peter, like him, endowed with authority in 
pa temporal and smtpd and lastly, he’ explaiied that 
the Pope had commanded the King of Spain to conquer and 
convert the Peruvians, and that what was expevted of the 


Tnca was that he would. embrace Chri ity, and acknow- 


ledge himself a vassal of the King of Spam. The Incd un- 
| derstood but little of what the ¢ 
| understood enough to know that he was called upon to sur- 
tender his crown, and this he indignantly refus 
demanded by what authority the request was made, and 


plain advanced, but’ he’ 
todo, He 


told him, by that of the Book—the Scriptures. He asked @ 
look at it, but the language was a mystéry to him, and‘ he 
cast the volume from him. The monk lifted up the book. 
and sped down the centre of the square, yin , he Word 
of God is mocked at: to arms!” The soldiers, headed by 
Pizarro, rushed on the defenceléss Peruviins, and: the 
massacre that followed was terrible. The Tnda:was thrown 
into prison, his immense treasures seized, he himself sen- 
tenced to be burnt alive. How different is this from the 
quiet, peaceful picture of Penn and the Indians! Both 
enn and Pizarro professed to be Christian’ men, to bé ani- 
mated by a zeal for God—to be anxious for the conversion of 
the Indians—but, “By their fruits ye shall know them” is 
the Scriptural and only safe test of religious profession, 
SEPTEMBER 5, 

BisHor Boynrr.—The death of the notorious Bishop 
Bonner took place this day, 1569. He was the chief agent 
in that persecution, the memory of which still curdles the 
blood with horror. When Philip of Spain came to England, 
as the husband of Queen Mary, he brought with him, if not 
the Inquisition in its bodily form, the spirit of the Inquisi- 
tion. e statutes, directed against the Protestants, were 
revived ; the clergymen who had married were insulted, and 
driven from their livings; many of them were publicly 
whipped, and Bonner made a procession, accompanied b 
eight bishops, and one hundred and sixty priests, thro’ 4 
London, and had a series of public thanksgivings for the 
restoration of Romanism. The persecution then begun— 
Smithfield attained its terrible notoriety: five. bishops, 
twenty-one clergymen, eight gentlemen, one. hundred hus- 
bandmen, servants, and labourers, eighty-four mechanics, 
forty-five women, two boys, ten babes at the breast, shared a 
common fate in the martyr’s fire! Of these, two hundred, 
were brought to the stake by Bonner, who, is known to 
have whipped and tortured many with his own hands. .On 
the accession of Elizabeth he was committed to prison, where 
he died. With the frightful persecution of Queen Mary’s 
reign the name of Bonner is thus closely identified ; he was 
its chief agent and principal mover, and he it was. who was 
the means of adding to the catalogue of martyrs the names 
of so many devoted Christians, “ of whom the world was not 
worthy.” nee? 

SEPTEMBER 6. 

_ SAILING oF THE Mayriowrer.—The * Mayflower,” with 
its company—consisting of 101 passengers, (the Pilgrim 
Fathers), sailed from Etigland to America (1620); having 
been obliged to put back twice on account of the leaky 
condition of the “Speedwell,” which was to sail with her. 
The Puritans, who had been driven out of England b: 
persecution in the early part of the reign of James I., had 
found a refuge in Holland: here they found that the Dutch 
language had not the charm for them of the English tongue ; 
and that the manners of the Dutch were still fhes congenial 
than their language, They consequently resolved to emi- 
grate to the New World; but in this ¢ ey had a higher. 
motive than that of escaping trouble and temptation, They 
had “an inward zeal an eat hopes of laying some 
foundation for the kingdom of, Christ in the remote ends of 
the earth, though they should be but as stepping-stones 
to others,” So, joining their Puritan friends in England, 
the Pilgrim Fathers sailed for America; and after a long 
voyage, landed in the new country. Such was the begin- 
hing of thé great republic of America: a few poor men 
and women sought a tefuge, and founded a nation. “ Who 
hath despised the day of small things ? ” 

An InsvgREcTION aT ZuRicH IN SwitzEkLaND— 
1839.—In consequence of the civic government having 
enacted a new law, enforcing a system of education inde- 
pendent of the clergy, differing from the old catechisin; 
and having called from Germany, to fill the theological chair 
of the University, Professor Strauss, wliose heological 
doctrines had occasioned much offence, several thousand 
peasants assembled, and marched into the city; a tumult 
took place—a few lives were lost—the obnoxious. measures 
were then withdrawn, and the city became tranquil, 


SEPTEMBER 7. 

Saint Bunurcuvs.—This day has been long dedicated to 
the memory of Eunurchus, or Evortius, who was the Bishop 
of Orleans in France, at the close of the fourth century: 
“Tt would appear,” says the Clavis Calendaria, “by the 
legends of this saint, that from his first appearance at 
Orleans (to which place he had been expréssly sent from 
Rome), until the day of his decease, a continuéd series 
of miracles marked his life. The most remarkable is the 
perching of a dove upon his head, when he was addressing 
a tumulttious multitude who had assembled for the pu 
of sélecting 4 bishop. That the choice should fall upon an in- 
dividual so distinguished cannot excite surprise—though it is 
not improbable that the dove, which is ofa nature particularly 
docile, might have been taught her lesson by the monks.” 
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THE QUIVER, 
RELIGION IN 1 THE HOME. 

Home! an, English Home! It is a word, of sacred 
charm. There is perhaps no other word in the 
language which awakens so many pledsant memories. 

It glides into the heart véry gently, and yet, when there, 
takes full possession of sympathy and affection. But is 
there not to very many a touch of sorrow in the word— 
a blameful, yearning sense of vacancy and incompleteness? 
' Is there not iti many a heart an unspoken and perhaps 
an almost unconscious wish that home were either more 
or less? more satisfying atid more safe? or less capable 
of stirring affections which it cannot command, and sug- 
gesting an ideal, the reality of which is never attained ? 
Let any thoughtful, loving man inquire thoughtfully and 
lovingly into the reason of this, and he will find thdt 
there is jist one regal thing in this world, and that, 

wherever the rule of this royal thing is not acknowledged, 

there will be corresponding lack of order, completeness, 
rest. . He will find that home does not attain its highest 
meaning, does not possess its own fulness without reli- 
gion. Religion is the sole power of fulfilment in regard 
_ to the very idea and pilrpose of home. A louse may be 
full of persons who are very dear to each other, very kind 
to each other ; full of precious things—affections, hopes, 
sorrows, histotien, living interests; but if God is not 
there as the ruler and father of the house; the origizial 
and trie idea of home will not be realised; vacaticy and 
need will still be at the lieart of all. Good things will 
grow feebly and unccrtaiily, like flowers in winter, 

trying to pgp out into the sunshine, and yet shrinking 
from the blasts. Evil things will grow with strange 
persistency, notwithstanding protests of the affections 
and efforts of the will. Mysterious gulfs will open at 
times where it was thgiight strong foundations had been 
laid. Little things will produce great distresses. Great 
things, when attained, willshrink to littleness. Flicker- 
ings of uncertainty atid fear will run along the days. 

Joys will not sitisfy. Sorrows will surprise. In the 
very heart of that home there will be a “sickness,” 
arising from need unsatisfied and “ hope deferred.” It 
will be as when a man of ingenuity tries in yain to put 
together the separated parts of a complicated piece of 
mechanism: He tries it this way and that, puts the 
pieces iuto every conceivable mode of arrangement, then 
at last stops, and says, ‘‘ There must bea pieée wanting!” 
Home wit qu Divine presence is at best a moral struc- 
ture with the. central element wanting. The other 
elements niay be arranged and re-arranged; they will 
néver exactly fit, nor be “ cdnipact together,” wntil it is 
obtained. We have heard of haunted houses. That 
house will be haunted with the ghost of an unréalised 
idea. It will seem to its most thoughtful inmates at best 
but ‘ the sHadow of sorne good thing to come,” and the 
longing for the substance will be the more intense be- 
cause the shadow, as a providential prophecy, is always 
there. In not a few of “ the homes of thé people” there 
is going on, by means of thoge quick spiritual signs 
which One above can read, what we may call a dialogue of 
souls, composed chiefly of unspoken questionings, which, 

if articulaté, might be something like the following :— 
“ How is it that, with all our efforts and sacrifices, wé 
do not seem to be coming atiy nearer the realisation of 
the great idea which we appear to possess in common ? 
How is it that we cannot be.to each other what we wish, 

that we cannot do for each other what we try, even 
when it seems quite within the range Of possibility ? 
Why is there such a sorrow in our affection? such 
trembling in our joys? so great a fear of change, and so 
profound a sense of incompleteness in connection with 
the very best we can do and be?” And what is the 
answer to such mute yet eagtr questionings? And who 
can speak that atiswer? That One above who hears tlie 
dialogue must take part in it; and all must listen while 
he speaks, and tells of another fatherhood under which 
the parents must become little children, of another bro- 
therliood which, when attained, will make thé cirele 
conipléte. When the members of such a household, who 
have been looking & mutch to each other, shall agree to 
give one earnest look above, and say, ‘* Our Father, 
which art in heaven!” ‘ our elder Brother and Advocate 
with the Father!” then will come back, sweet as music, 
into the heart of that house these fulfilling words, from 


the everlasting Father, “Ye shall be my soas and 
daughters;” from the eternal Son, “ Behold my mother, 
and sister, and brother!” Then the one thing that was 
lacking will be present. The missing element will be in 
its place, atid all the other elements will be assembled 
around it. It isa haunted house no more. The gliost 
has been chased away. The house is wholesome. Norn. 
ings are welcome. Nights are restful, The discipline of 
toil links itself closely with thd dispensation of recompense; 
and all day long, ainid busy “ goings out and comings in,” 
will be heard the low, sweet murmurings of the life and 
happiness which have been found, “There will not be 
perfection even then, Probably, at first, owing to ,the 
immense elevation of the standard of true home life, 
theré will be a deeper setise of imperfection than there 
was before. Christian homes are far from being perfect. 
But this immense attainment has been made; some 
view; at. last, has been gotten of the true ideal after 
which the natural instincts and affections were only 
blindly striving, and.some well-grounded hope of being 
able iow, through Divitié help; to change the ideal into 
the real, day by day, and ever more and more. The 
aching sorrow passed away now from the heart of 
that home, ‘The long-sought secret is revealed, Soul 
whispers to soul, ‘“‘ Eimaritiel-God with us!” Home 
is hone at last. 

There is atiother thought. As sooti. as religion thus 
becomes a power of fulfilment, it develops | itself also as 
a principle of harmony, We have just said that Christian 
homes are not perfect. In fact, the inmates of such 
homes never know how much is amiss in each and all 
util religion has entered as 4 fulfilling power. There 
was before a more vast and paihfal sense of some 
unknown deficiency ; but now there is a more practical 
and far more fruitful sense of what is really wrong; and 
connected therewith there are wise and well-directed 
efforts to rectify and to supply. Now will begin the 
work of serious and high reformation. There will be 
the purification of motive, the elevation of aim, the 
exercise of deeper self-denial, the breathing of. intenser 
loves, and a common consciousness through the house 
that higher elements of life are at work, and that all 
possible endeavours are worthily expeiided with a view to 
the realisation of the common end. Now we say that 
religion is the only principle of ha rmony in the en- 
deavour after this highest and best home life. Not only 
does it begin it by supplying the missing element which 
Uifites and quickens all the rest; but it conducts its pro- 
gress as a regulative force ; bending, drawing, moulding, 
transforming, guarding, guiding everything, with, the 
view of advancement from the first perfection, of the 
ideal to the higher and satisfying perfection of the real. 
Will the reader observe exactly what it is we are saying 
here? We say that religion is a perfect priticiple of 
harmony for the Christian home; but this is not to say 
that the principle bears all its propér fruits, and that 
every such home is a scene of unbroken harmony, That 
will come only when the families of the wise and good 
shall be gathered into one, and the house with maiiy 
ihansions shall be the homed, If We should draw an 
Elysian picture of peacefulness, and say, “‘ Behold the 
description of what you will.find in every house where 
true religion is!” you would only smile, or sigh; and 
the world (not sighing) would smile its smile of dark 
indredulity, or metry scorti; for beth Church and world 
would know quite well tliat the picture was not a copy 
of anything the painter had often, or perhaps ever seen. 
Some Christian homes,.indeed; are very peaceful; and 
one enters them with the same kind of soothed 
and comforted feeliig with which a traveller; after 
a toilsomé walk over the breezy hills, comes down 
on a little placid Jake, hardly ruffled by the breeze; and 
fringed with freshest green. Others, again, are more 
troubled. But we miist not hastily conclude that the 
uniformly placid house is really farther advanced in the 
liatihdnies of Christian living, than some othéts which 
aré legs serene. It may bé 86; but it may also be quite 
the reverse. Sometimes the jarrings are brought out 
just by the endeavours after the higher harmonies. The 
falls are incurred in the attempts to climb. . Failures are 
the more apparent, if the efforts are high. A visible and 
constatit serenity in a family is a beautiful thing (and no 
one will regard these remarks as intended to apologise for 
evil tempers, or to palliate any selfish, wilful ways by 
which the general peace of a household is interrupted), 





a very beautiful thing; but it may be quite as largely 


the result of circumstances as the fruit of grace. A 
family may be placid by temperament, or from easy 
circumstances, or from good health, or from want of any 
high ambition, intellectual or other. A simple deveut- 
ness is all that is proposed, and it is attained amid the 
shining of a quiet beauty from day to day. Another 
family. (that over the way) may be hinted at as not 
quite so well regulated, as much beliind in the graces 
and harmonies of the religious life. And yet there 
is @ deeper and more felt application of the regulating 
and harmonising powers of divine grace in this case 
than in the former... Then “why,” you ask, “ the occa- 
sional strain? Why those shadows flitting amid the 
sunshine? Why the hasty word—the clouded brow—the 
thoughtless demand from one—the sigh of disappoint- 
ment from another?” These things may be, because ih 
us family there is really much more to be regulated. 
There is more intellect to be used, more will to be di- 
rected, more passion to be subdued, stronger conflicts 
with outward circumstances, greater variety in tempera- 
ment, aiid, withal, a much higher ideal towards which 
they are all, more or less consciously, working their way 
through these occurring and incidental imperfections. 
An outside judgment, in such a case, is almost sure to 
be wrong. How much the harmonising power of piety 
is felt and yiélded to, can be ascertained only by an 
éstimaté 80 careful and considerate, that no one out df 
the house can make it. A stranger happening to come 
into a,certain house in Bethany, just at the moment 
when Martha—overburdened with her cares, grieved and 
almost aiigry with her sister Mary—said, “ Lord; dost 
thou iit care that my sister hath left me to serve alone? 
bid her, therefore, that she help me,” would not have had 
a very favourable idea of the peacefulness of that. house. 
And yet are we not right in thinking of it as probably, 
at that time, the very happiest home in the world? The 
members of that family were not all formed after one 
type. Busy Martha must be working. Thouéhtfil 
Mary must be listening. Lazarus mist live in his owh 
way—not in the ways of his sisters, exactly. Yet they 
could all live together lovingly in His presence, who 
bedutified and refreshed their home by every visit He 
made to it, and struck chords of harniony in their hottie 
life; which their own unskilfil fingers could never fave 
touched. So it often is still. We have no wish fo deny 
the existence of these occasional jarrings and discords, 
in the pursuit of the fuller harmony. Indeed, we must 
see that even where that harmony is largely obtained and 
enjoyéd, there are still breaks in tlie strain, pauses iii the 
progress, and flashes of escaping fire, it may be, at the 
very time when a deeper spiritual affinity is reached and 
realised by these struggling souls. We really can have 
no interest, as Christians, in looking at this matter; nor 
in representing it to others, in any light but one severely 
true. “Hush! hush!” say some. “Do not speak or 
write of the imperfections in the families of the good. 
They are very sad. You cannot say that they have no 
existence, but seem as if they had none. Draw pi¢tures 
of Paradise regained, and pat them forth to the people!” 
But does any one suppose that keen-eyed and thoughtful 
people of the world are for a momeit deluded by such 
seeming? No, no. Good can never come of a truthless 
charity. The families of Israel are not perfect ; but they 
are in sight of perfection. They are in pursuit of per- 
fection. They are attaining it by deérees, and the 
blessing which adds no sorrow is wonderfully kelpiig 
their endeavours, and preparing harvest fulness of suc- 
cess and joy, with which to crown them in a better world 
than this. 

Now, in virtue of such a state of thitgs, such ex- 

eriences ard such hopes, may weé riot well Suppose A 
Pastis est of one of ‘the homes of the people,” 
holding colloquy with an objector who is anxious to 
reduce all homes and all characters to one common level, 
and who, with that view, has been looking itito the good 
man’s house with the eye of the critic, and pointing at 
certain things with the finger of the censor? May we 
not suppose the good man meeting him with open face, 
and holding fair and free discourse with him in some 
such fashion as this?. ‘Come and let us reason together 
on this matter. We think, we believe, that throwgh 
the coming of this divine thing, religion, into our hoiise, 
we have now a completeness in our idea which we aever 
had before. We at least know now what. we oughi to 
be, and to live for, as individuals, and as one of ‘ the 





families of Israel.’ We also believe that we are conscious 
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of a great power of help and harmony coming to us 
through all our endeavours to live a life of spiritual 
obedience to God. You have been looking at some of the 
little troubles on the surface; but there are depths of 
conscious peace which only we have sounded. None but 
ourselves can know how much of new moral power, and 
love, and sweet refreshment ‘ the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God’ has brought into our house — what 
thrillings of higher sympathy it has awakened, and what 
secret seckings of heart to heart, and what unity of 
in regard to life’s highest aims, and what 
tenderness and brightness in our common hope. And 
those imperfections of which you speak, and which we 
ourselves sorely lament—we believe we are getting away 
from them by degrees. They drop from us as we look up, 
and travel on together towards the ‘large and wealthy 
place! ’—And now about yourself. What is your ideal, 
and your endeavour? Are youdoing any better? Have 
you got a nobler fulfilment of the natural aspirations and 
questionings of the heart? a better plan of life, and 
more success in pursuing it, than has chanced to me and 
mine? For the sake of all the great interests at stake— 
both yours and mine—I think you ought to tell me 
truly how these things are. For either you or me 
to scoff or sneer, can be nothing to the point. We 
are brethren in calamity—sinners and sufferers together ; 
and if you and yours, without religion, are really better 
than I and mine with it, then you ought to pity and 
help us, by showing us carefully the more excellent way ! ” 
lt we do not here introduce any answer to such 
discourse, it is simply because we believe that no answer 
of any force for the unchristian cause can be given. We 
believe, and are sure, that when the whole case is brought 
out to view, or as much into view as is possible, it will 
still be found that the truest, closest, dearest, deepest 
harmonies in all the social life of man are sounding only 
in the Christian home; and that those imperfections of 
which some make so much, and of which no one ought to 
make too little, are, after all, but like the flitting shadows 
of a sunny day, but like the chafing of the stream as it 
rushes against the rocky barrier on its passage to the 
peaceful plains which it will fertilise, or to the depths of 
ocean where it will rest. 

We have tried to write in fairness and moderation—in 
the spirit of that holy truth which we seek to spread. 
And if what we have claimed in this article as the func- 
tion and effect of religion in the house be properly and 
truly claimed, then are we justified in saying that a fuller 
blessing for England could hardly be imagined than “‘ the 
advancement of religion in the homes of the people.” 
From homes so purified and refreshed must come forth 
men and women organically capacitated for life’s highest 
duties, and for standing well in all its relations. If 
“the nurture” of the house is in any measure complete, 
we need not fear for the subsequent safety of those so 
trained. The battle of more open life will be sure to go 
well. The principles inculcated on Christian youth as 
they ‘sit in the house” in life’s early morn, are the 
identical principles which will guide and strengthen them 
as they ‘‘ walk by the way” through its busier scenes, 
and under its weightier responsibilities. They are incul- 
cated and adopted for all places, all relations, all weathers, 
all worlds. The wisdom, the righteousness, the love, 
which make a little heaven of the home, will make a 
larger heaven ot the Church, and will kindle such a light 
on the face of the nation as will be seen to the ends of 
the earth. Some of the most perplexing of our social 
problems would be thus resolved at once. Crime would 
rapidly diminish ; education would be easy ; amusements 
would be safe; the day of rest would be a day of glad- 
ness; our institutions would be strong; grace would 
flow from the nation’s lips, and ‘glory would dwell in 
our land.” 








CONTROVERSY. 


Tur “short method” with the deist and the infidel, 
which was so popular in the last century, was not 
attended with any brilliant success. The believers and 
the unbelievers were divided decisively into two hostile 
camps; and the battle was so waged that it became 
almost a matter of soldierly honour on either side to stand 
by the colours to the last. We may safely say, that the 
cause 0i Him who came “ to bear witness to the truth” 
sufters grievous wrong, when error is so dealt with as to 
rouse in its champions anything like a sense of manly 
obligation to stick to what is so abused and despised. 
The battle was fought sternly on both sides; but the 
growing allegiance of men’s hearts to the truth, in 
England, is due, under God’s grace, less to the victories 
o: disputant theologians than to the patient, faithful, 
laborious work of those lovers of the truth who could 
demonstrate it to be a power by the witness of their 
works and lives. We live now in a wiser, though perhaps 
a sadder age. There is a larger disposition among the 
men ot most assured belief to consider with compassion 
the difficulties, social and moral, out of which much 
of the unbelief arises in every age. This is a blessed 
change, and promises the most blessed results. They 
henceforth will win the noblest name among the 
defenders of the faith who are able most largely, not to 





convict, but to help the unbelief of their fellow-men. 
Conviction is, on the whole, tolerably easy work. Help 
costs much more. The one ministers to pride and sense 
of power, the other humbles our pride and reveals our 
weakness, while it casts us on the help of Him through 
whom alone can any true benefaction come to a human 
heart, or to the great human world. And it is God’s 
method with all of us. He convinces of sin that he 
may deliver from it; his law is but the agent of his 
grace; to help men to believe is a Godlike effort. The 
incarnation is God’s great help against the unbelief which 
was everywhere crushing the pagan heart. Man could 
not believe in, and could not know, the Father. The 
Father sent the Son to declare Him, and not to say only, 
but to show that he was a Father reconciling the world 
unto himself, helping it out of its dark captivity into the 
light and the liberty of his home. We say again, that 
to help the unbelief of our fellow-men is a Godlike work. 
But he who will address himself to it, must prepare him- 
self to search, earnestly and lovingly, into the root of 
their difficulties—-must go down with them into the 
depths out of which they spring—must be able to believe 
that men who seek no other guide than human reason 
may be full of doubt and difficulty, even when striving 
resolutely after clearer intelligence about God and his 
ways; and must, further, be sure that very much of the 
malignant bitterness with which the unbeliever so often 
assails what are dearer to us than dear life, the founda- 
tions of belief, is due to our unsympathetic and arrogant 
methods in controversy with him. These are the feelings 
and convictions with which those who would be helpful 
in this way to their fellow-men must charge themselves, 
that they may, like Christ, and by Christ’s help, become 
helpers of their unbelief. 

We are not without an ambition to have a share in 
this great enterprise. We are sending forth this Journal 
in the hope that it may be found everywhere a welcome 
visitor in the homes of those to whose doubts, difficulties, 
ignorance, sorrows, and sins, we would willingly bring 
help in the name of God. And we pray them to believe 
from the first, that we have no venomous shaft in our 
Quiver, which, while it pierces what we hold to be 
error, might leave a rankling wound to fester in their 
hearts. We do not want only, or chiefly, to demonstrate 
that they are wrong, but rather to help them to the right. 
Truth, and not argument, will finally cast out error; and 
that heart alone is fortified which is occupied with the 
Divine love. We would speak humbly and lovingly, as 
those who believe that they have found a foundation— 
who havea Rock to rest upon—and who, seeing multitudes 
around them struggling, choking, in the quagmire of 
doubt and despondency, stretch forth a hand in sympathy 
and love, to lift them, if they will take it, to our side. 
We hope that these sheets will find their way extensively 
to the poor man’s home, and we would ever bear in mind 
the many struggles and sufferings which oppress him 
there. No man should dare to write a word in this 
direction, to denounce an error, or to chastise a sin, 
without reminding himself how many an error, how 
many a vice, gets rooted in a young mind and heart, 
amid scenes and influences from which, in God’s good- 
ness, multitudes of us are kept free. There are sights 
and sounds around myriads born in the bosom of this 
Christian land, which, trom their earliest years, root in 
them a deep antipathy to all which to us is honoured as 
a father’s blessing, and dear as a mother’s love. They 
are literally nursed in hate to God’s word and ordinances; 
the only litany they ever hear, an imprecation; the only 
benediction that ever falls on them, a curse; while all 
the stress of their daily associations tends to widen and 
deepen the schism between them and the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Doubt is cherished and petted as the badge of 
independence; and abuse of all that men revere and love 
is considered a sign of a certain elevation and manliness 
of nature. The tares are so thickly sown, that the wheat 
is choked in the seed-leaf, and a harvestsprings and ripens, 
which, if it is heaven’s sorrow, is our burning shame. 
How hard is it for multitudes of the men and women 
whom our missionaries meet with, to attach any clear 
meaning to what they are talking abou’ when they speak 
of Jesus, redemption, and heaven! There is an amount 
of gross, dense ignorance, about the nature of spiritual 
things, and the meaning of spiritual terms, which is a 
great dark blot on the glory of a Christian nation, and out 
of this dense moral darkness, and the habits it associates 
with itself, unbelief, formal and aggressive, is ever rising 
up to assail us. It becomes us, therefore, to study 
closely these social and moral conditions which lend such 
malignant bitterness to the assault of the enemies of the 
faith, that a touch of compassion may tremble through 
the tones of our argument, and reach the unbeliever, not 
through his ear only, but through his heart. And this 
method is the reverse of indifferentism. He was Tux 
TrutH who dealt most tenderly with the errors and 
unbeliei of men. A sympathetic consideration of the 
difficulties which beset both mind and heart in quest of 
truth, in such a world as this, would be well-nigh as 
mischievous as its opposite, if it were to lead to an 
lowering of our estimate of the truth which is able to 
satisfy and edify a human soul. It is bread man 
wants—-the living bread—the bread of God: he who 


seeks to on him a substitute, offers to him the 
most deadly wrong. A little knowledge, a little natural 
religion, a little philosophic insight into things around, 
are excellent pifts ; but they are none of them the true 
bread for which man is pining ; they are but the condi- 
ments, while the substantial food is omitted at the 
feast. The only food which can satisfy the craving soul 
of man is the bread which came down from heaven. 
‘“* Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
his blood,” said the Saviour, ‘‘ ye have no life in you.” 
A saying incomprehensible to the Jew and the infidel, 
but rich in meaning and in comfort to the humble 
believer. : 

A sceptic may parade a hundred flimsy and thread- 
bare arguments against Christianity, or ask a string of 
~—_ questions about difficulties in the Word of God, 
without touching on any point about which he seriously 
cares—without opening any subject which can bring 
real help to his understanding or to his heart. To give 
such a man an answer which simply silences but cannot 
satisfy, or to fling at him a sarcasm which will cut his 
pride to the quick, is to offer the stone or the scorpion, of 
which the Saviour speaks, instead of the living bread— 
the bread which nourishes our own lives and hearts. Deep 
down in the nature of that doubter—that disputer against 
the truth of God—there is that need of God's truth, of 
God himself, which, if it be fairly addressed, will give 
back anecho. The man does not find his own sophisms— 
his own secular theories—satisfy his heart. There is a 
witness there for God, and full reliance may be placed 
upon an appeal to it, if mind can be brought into direct 
contact with mind, spirit with spirit, heart with heart. 
This is the region of man’s nature which the contro- 
versialist ignores, and in which lie all his most mighty 
motive powers. Controversy seems to keep all its 
noblest things in reserve—in the rear. It fights the 
battle with skirmishers, and will win with them if it can. 
These may be the true tactics of the battles of earth, but 
not of heaven. The best which we have, the most 
spiritual and heavenly truth we know, is what men ask 
from us; and till we have met with this—the.man whom 
we are seeking to convert from the error cf his ways—we 
are fighting the air; our arguments build nothing up, 
and our blows cut nothing down. 

It is not always a wise method to pin an opponent 
to the conclusions which may belong, logically, to his 
premises. It may be a very fair and wise way of leading 
a cultivated intellect to question the truth of its posi- 
tions, if they can be shown logically to involve contra- 
dictions or absurdities. But an uncultivated mind, 
whose beliefs are more, perhaps, matter of prejudice than 
reason, is very apt, when pressed in this way, to say, 
‘“* Very well, then, I take the conclusions too.” Many 
an unbeliever has been driven into deeper depths of 
unbelief by the pitiless logic of his opponent; and in 
dealing with the unbeliefs which are prevalent in what 
are called the lower spheres of society, it is of in- 
estimable importance that this should be borne in mind. 
Charity is the one dress of truth, in which all men re- 
cognise and welcome her; and we have already intimated 
that charity, in this connection, by no means implies a 
compromise with error. The Christian must declare the 
whole counsel of God, and he cannot, if he would, give 
up one tittle of those priceless truths on which his best 
hopes are built. Paul, that eminent controversialist, left 
us the best rule of controversy when he said, ‘“‘I deter- 
mined to know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified.” The best method of attacking error, 
i. a other form of ungodliness, is to preach the 
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LAW. 


Ler us understand the meaning of this superb and 
majestic word Law. 

“« Law,” says Mr. Justice Blackstone, “in its most 
general and comprehensive sense, signifies a rule in 
action, and is applied to all kinds of action, whether 
animate or inanimate, rational or irrational; ” thus we 
say the laws of motion, of gravitation, of optics, or 
mechanics, as well as the law of nature and of nations. 
Thus when the Supreme Being formed the universe, and 
created matter out of nothing, he impressed certain 
principles upon that matter from which it can never 
depart, and without which it would cease to be. When 
he put that matter into motion he established certain 
laws of motion to which all movable bodies must con- 
form. If we advance from inactive matter to vegetable 
life, we shall find them still governed by laws, more 
numerous indeed, but equally fixed and invariable. This 
then is the general signification of law—a RULE OF 
ACTION DICTATED BY SOME SUPERIOR BEING. 


A CHEMICAL LAW. 

The law which determines the manner in which 
atoms shall combine with each other is worthy of notice. 
For instance, water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, 


Y | and there are always eight times the weight of oxygen 


to one of hydrogen; and the oxygen and the hydrogen 





will not combine in any other proportions. But when 
oxygen and sulphur unite to form hydrosulphurous acid, 
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then 8 of oxygen require 16 parts of sulphur, or 
they will not —" But if sulphur and hydrogen unite, 
it takes 16 parts of sulphur to combine with one of 
hydrogen. So 14 grains of nitrogen will unite with 8, 
or 16, or 24, or 32,or 40 grains of oxygen, but in no 
other proportions. One grain of hydrogen will not 
unite with 9, or with 7 grains of oxygen, but only with 
eight. These are the laws of chemical combinations ; 
but in mechanical admixtures you _ mingle sar 
together in almost any proportion you please, as a poun 
aa, or of salt, with a gallon, or with a hogshead of 
water. Willa wise man say that this chemical law is 
the work of chance? 


A CURIOUS BOTANICAL LAW. 


“ Did you ever observe,” asks an American naturalist, 
‘the wonderful arrangement of the leaves of trees, by 
which their attachment to different sides of the tree can 
be expressed arithmetically? Thus, if you mark the 

int at which one leaf starts out from the trunk or 

ranch of certain kinds of trees, you will see that the 
next leaf above it is exactly on the opposite side; so 
that the third one is over the first, the fourth over 
the second, and so on; each two leaves being equal to 
one twine round the tree as you ascend. And here an- 
other most curious fact is observed, that these several 
numbers form an ascending series, in which the denomi- 
nator of the preceding fraction is the numerator of the 
succeeding one ; and the denominator of the succeeding 
one is the sum of the two preceding denominators: thus, 
starting with } and 3, we, then have 3, §, i, 3; 
and so on. Here the denominator of the % is the 
numerator of the $, the denominator of the $ is the 
numerator of the 4%,, and the denominator of the 4, is 
the numerator of the 3%. Thus, the succeeding de- 
nominator is equal to the sum of the two preceding 
denominators—as, for example, }, 3, 3; 2+3=5; 
$95 S+5=8; 8 hoes Ot B= 13; Btn HT; 

+13= 21. 3 : 

‘This exemplifies a law in botany. It applies to the 
rose-bud, the oak-leaf, the pine-cone; and though we 
can conceive of other methods of arranging the leaves on 

Jants and trees, yet such other methods are nowhere to 
found in nature.” 
THE LAW OF FLUIDS. 


“ Tt is the law of fluids that they shall contract, or be 
reduced in bulk, as they grow cold. A gallon of water 
becomes less and less in size as it grows colder, until just 
before it reaches the temperature of 32 degrees—in other 
words, the freezing point—when it suddenly expands. 
It expands just at the moment when it is to be turned 
into ice. Now, this sudden expansion is not a violation 
of the law of contraction, but it is a new law applicable 
to a new state of facts, and established for the wisest, of 


wk: Thus, when water is above the temperature of 32 
degrees, the law of fluids applies to it ; but when it sinks 
to 32°, then the law of congelation applies to it.” 

Can any truly philosophic mind examine facts like 
these, and not admit that the laws of Nature, as they are 
called, have indeed been dictated by a SUPERIOR BEING? 








WHAT DIOGENES CAN DO WITHOUT. 


THERE is a well-known story told that when upon some 
occasion Diogenes, the cynic, was invited to dine at the table 
of some great and princely personage, he went; but, after 
sitting some time at the table, he looked upon his right, then 
upon his left hand, and before him, and over the whole table ; 
and then he rose from his place, and exclaiming, “ What a 
number of things there are in the world Diogenes can do 
without!” he walked away from the entertainment. Perhaps 
the action was not to be commended on the score of good 
behaviour or grace. The actor and speaker was not a man 
who regarded much the ways of courts or courtiers; but, 
without imitating his discourtesy, millions of people might 
copy his action, and society would gain greatly, and health 
would gain, and wealth would be gained, if they said at 
many a dining table, and in many a bar-parlour and com- 
mercial room, “ What a number of things there are in the 
world Diogenes can do without!” It perhaps is not too much 
to say that the largest part of all the miseries beneath which 
society at present groans arises from every man and woman 
attempting to work the problem, “How much can we do 
with?” And it soon appears that the appetite is quite infinite 
in that direction ; in some directions, indeed, it seems all- 
important to our social welfare that we put an inexorable 
barrier upon the supply and the demand. Not stopping 
just now to inquire whether a man can do without a long 
list of things we have catalogued, and which we have as- 
suredly learned to dispense with ourselves, what does the 
reader think of public-houses, and shades, and wine vaults ; 
and, in fact, what does he think of beers and ales, and wines 
and spirits? Can Diogenes do without these ? 

There is that blazing gin-palace at the foot of the street, 
always full, crowded in the day with men and women, 
ragged and slatternly, and at night noisy, but brilliant with 
ornament, and light, and splendour, Is it very necessary to 
the neighbourhood? I perceive Mr. Swindledash, the land- 
lord, is getting very wealthy, but his customers are getting 
very poor, Is that interesting sign of “The Beggar’s Arms” 





very beautiful, as it is certainly attractive to the neighbour- 
hood ? Is i¢, too, one of our national institutions ? Is 
it impossible to give it up? it one of the things Diogenes 
cannot do without ? 

Sometimes I stay in a pleasant little village, for which 
Nature has done much in the way of wood and water, earth 
and sky, and for which man has done much, too, in putting 
up and licensing the well-known village inn, with its creaking 
old signboard, “The Weasel.” I do not know how my poor 
neighbours manage to find the pennies to spend there, for 
money with all of them is very hard to be come at; but I 
suppose they get it, or else “The Weasel” wouid not be able to 
getthem. There are strange doings inside that “ Weasel,” and 
none of them, that I ever heard of, very creditable. If “The 
Beggar’s Arms” in the city is a national institution, why, 
“The Weasel” is certainly our principal village institution. 
I cannot but wonder if it is one of the things Diogenes 
could do without. 

What a terrible thought it is that now, and for many 
years past, our nation has been upon the verge of ruin by 
its intemperance: this is the true east wind which blights 
all its prospects. But it is idle to generalise. All generalisa- 
tion is idle. Sums total never touch the conscience; and 
all the homiletics about Bedlams, gaols, and workhouses, are 
delivered in vain. But when the preacher, policeman-like, 
lays a hand, perhaps rather rough, on the shoulder, and says, 
“Thou art the man! Look at this; thow hast thrown thy 
year’s rent into the sea; thou hast lost this opportunity of a 
rise in life; thou hast thrown away the good-will and the stock 
of that shop! There is a great stagnant lake forming—a vast 
mangrove swamp, with detestable reptile creations in it; 
it is rotting away all life around it, and poisoning the air of 
the heavens above it, and how art voluntarily, cheerfully a 
part of it; thou art doing thy share towards the general un- 
thrift, idleness, even pauperism—that fearful national man- 
grove swamp—which threatens to destroy us as a nation!” 
—the parable becomes more particular and pertinent in its 
application. In the midst of reflections, and responsibilities, 
and prospects like these, Diogenes must become strong- 
minded—nay, perhaps he must even be less attentive to 
courtesy than at other times he could wish. Diogenes 
remembers that he needs to keep his senses clear and un- 
clouded, lest he should be borne thither too; he remembers 
the benumbing, the torpifying, moral influence of those 
things on which he looks. He rightly conceives the danger ; 
he determines that he will not be absorbed ; his wealth, his 
health, his honour and reputation, shall not go to swell on 
by the great region of ruin and wretchedness, the stagnant 
lake of cheerless poverty and shame; and he wisely deter- 
mines that the things which cause such woes are the things 
Diogenes shall do without. 

Perhaps you tell me Diogenes was a surly, disagreeable 
fellow, very uncomfortable and unsociable; you tell me 
further that you are persuaded he would never have stood 
treat to a pot of porter, or have charged for healths in 
glasses round. I think it very likely you are right. I 
think it very likely, looking at a pot of porter, Diogenes 
would have said—* Why, that spent every day will be a farm 
in a life-time ; it will be a newspaper a day—a book a week ; 
it will be the price of a coat a year and more; it will be, 
rightly managed, passage-money to New Zealand. A glass 
of wine! why, that repeated every day, that will be a life 
insurance ; that will be the price of Tom’s education ; it will 
be just the price of his articles ; it will do a thousand things, 
Why should I throw my money away in this unnatural 
excitement? Why should I buy wood and put it in my 
parlour grate and set fire to it in summer time, just for the 
pleasure of seeing it burn? It shall not be! This is one 
of the things Diogenes can do without.” 

And it is frivolous to say that Diogenes ought to be 
sufficiently strong-minded to be able to look over such 
trifles, and to conform, in fact, to them. It is not trifling, 
whatever may be the physiological influence of a grain of 
arsenic, or a grain of opium, or a glass of wine; habit, at 
any rate, is not trifling—especially the habit which craves 
for more, the appetite which cries “Give, give !”—these are 
not trifling. If there was any danger of Diogenes becoming 
drunk, he was very wise in starting up at once and deter- 
mining to do without. So long as danger exists, caution is 
wisdom ; and the greater the danger, so much wiser is the 
extreme of caution. The Christian who, believing that 
practices of diet become principles of morals, and that eating 
or drinking, even, are to be engaged in for the glory of God, 
has translated for him into the grace and beauty of his 
religion the ascetic and cynical churl of Athens, and he 
reflects that, inasmuch as danger is here, “these are the 
things Diogenes can do BETTER without.” 








OLD AND BLIND. 


T aM old and blind ! 
Men point at me as smitten with God’s frown ; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind ; 

Yet I am not cast down, 


Iam weak, yet strong; 

I murmur not that I no longer see; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to Thee, 


O merciful one ! 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near; 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me ; and its holy light 
Shines upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 





On my bended knee 
I recognise Thy purpose, clearly shown ; 
My vision Thou dimm’d that I may see 
Thyself—thyself alone. 


T have nought to fear ; 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred; here 

Can come no evil thing. 


Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapp’d in the radiance of thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening to my sizhtless eyes— 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 

The earth in darkness lies. 


In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 


Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine. 








Pouths’ Department. 


TELL THE TRUTH.—II. 


“ WELL, friend Walter, what is the order of the day ?” 

“Tf agreeable to you, father, we are going, after the 
morning’s work is over, to have a ramble.” 

“A ramble, indeed ; and pray, Mr. Walter, to what place 
are you good people bending your steps ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ How do you get back ?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“When do you return ?” 

“Tam unable to say, sir.” 

“Then I am able to say this for you—if ignorance adds to 
enjoyment, you must be in a very joyful state. But as your 
worthy mother does not want to insert an advertisement for 
the recovery of her lost sheep, I think the more prudent 
course will be for me to be one of the ramblers with you.” 

“That’s just what we were going to ask, papa !” 

“Well, good folks, as people will get hungry, and as 
‘Nature abhors a vacuum,’ we must settle the com- 
missariat department: there must be a basket for the 
wanderers straying, and a dinner for the wanderers returned. 
Will it be convenient, mamma, for us vagrants to dine 
at seven to-day ?” 

“Quite, if you desire it.” 

“Then be itso. We are to pick up the best appetite we 
can for seven o’clock. Well, affairs are marvellously 
balanced in this world. Multitudes pick up an appetite who 
cannot find the dinner, and vast numbers find a dinner who 
never can pick up an appetite. We will be ready for you.” 

“Papa,” cried Willie, “as we yesterday dined at four, and 
to-day perform the same duty at seven, our dinner becomes 
what the almanack ree ~ a poesel Walter, only 
think we are going to do what people did years ago, ‘ get our 
bread by a sliding scale.’” eich 3 

“No, no, Willie; as it’s settled to be at seven, if you 
please, it is a fixed duty.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Minnie, “and something more may 
be said; for we are going to show our regard for literature.” 

“Tn what way, young lady ? ” 

“Our sayings and our doings will show that we have a 
partiality for ‘the Idler,’ ‘the Tatler,’ and ‘the Rambler,’ 
and we always have an affection for ‘the Guardian.’ ” 

“Bravo! Well said, Bright eyes.” 

“So much for the pleasure part of the day; but duty 
comes before pleasure, or rather, they travel together; for, 
as a sensible sailor expresses it, ‘the pleasures of life will 
always be found to lie close alongside of her duties” What 
is the subject for this morning, Maude? ” 

“ We are still to be in excellent society, papa ; our subject 
yesterday was unfinished, therefore to-day we go on with 
truth.” 

“ Not to-day only, but through life, my child. Let us 
ask mamma to give us her sentiments on this subject.” 

“TI was thinking of a case that occurred in French history, 
which displays 

A NOBLE REGARD FOR TRUTH. 

In the time of Edward the Third of England, the King of 
France—who, by-the-bye, is called by some persons John the 
First, and by others John the Second— 

“This arose, my dear, from John the First only living 
eight days.” 

This King John stipulated to pay one million and a half of 
money for his ransom, and his sons were hostages in England 
for the payment of the money. One of them, namely, the 
Duke of Anjou, broke his parole and returned to France. 
John, his father, well styled John the Good, regarded this act 
on the part of his son as a breach of faith and a violation of 
truth. King John therefore came to England, and voluntarily 
became a prisoner in his son’s place, saying, “I am constrained 
to do it by my word.” On his arrival in England, Edward 
assigned him the palace of John of Gaunt, in the Strand, com- 
monly called the Savoy, and here King John died, a prisoner 
in a foreign land, on account of his adherence to truth. 
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“IT remember well the anecdote you have kindly told us, 
and I wish the writers of history would imitate John the 
Good, and respect the truth. Take that one case as an 
example: one writer calls him John the First, another John 
the Second ; a third assigns one reason for the king’s return, 
and a fourth a different reason. Writers differ as to the 
place where the treaty was ‘made, and as to the place of his 
decease—one naming the Tower, and another fixing upon 
the Savoy. Historians also differ in dates—one fixes upon 
1363 as the year of King John’s death, another prefers 1364, 
and a third settles it at 1384. 

“ Dates in early times, like spelling, appear to have been 
in sadconfusion. As regards spelling, Queen Elizabeth is 
said to have spelt her own name in four different ways, on 
the same sheet of paper. The most remarkable instance of 
variety occurs in the ancient family of ‘the Mainwarings.’ 
A writer assures us that this name is found in the old 
records of the family spelt in sixteen different ways. In the 
absence of rules, spelling appears to have been regulated by 
sound, and consequently was uncertain and perplexing. 

“Now, Walter, we must not tose sight of our subject; 
what remarks do you offer ?” 

“T wish we had in England the French custom of saying, 
‘Mr. So-and-so is not visible,” when it was inconvenient to 
receive visitors, in place of our English mode of saying, 
* Mr. So-and-so is not at home.’ ” 


A lady was sadly rebuked by her servant in a case of this 
kind. A visitor called, and the lady being engaged, desired 
her servant to say that she was not at’home. The servant 
obeyed, and, being a Roman Catholic, she afterwards said to 
her lady mistress, ‘Pray, ma’am, when I go to my priest on 
Sunday, shall I confess that lie as yours, ma’am, or as mine?” 


“ It were to be wished,” said the mother, “that no such 
denial prevailed; yet if you desire your servant to say you 
are engaged, two out of every three persons who come to 
your door, in place of appreciating your adherence to truth, 
go away with their pride wounded, and are offended that 
you, although busy, were not at home to them. 

“Tn cases like these, the wise rule must prevail—‘ Take not 
too low a standard for your morality.’ If we please God by 
truth, we can afford topay the penalty the world may assign.” 

“Do you remexnber, sir, that Dr. Johnson enumerates 
among the evils of war the violation of truth ?” 

“Yes; in the ‘Idler’ he says, ‘ Among the calamities of 
war may be justly numbered the diminution of truth, by 
the falsehoods which interest dictates and credulity en- 
courages.’ ” ; 

“Talking of truth, father, I think the spirit as well as 
the letter ought to be preserved, for it is possible to be 
guilty of a falsehood while uttering the truth.” 

“ Willie, I cannot see how that can be; I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“T am sorry for it, Minnie, but I am not required to find 
you understanding.” 

“Very true, my son, you certainly are not expected to 
supply any one with understanding; and we are too con- 
siderate to ask for knee-buckles from a Highland gentleman, 
or to expect our neighbour to supply us with water whet 
the poor man has barely sufficient for his own use. 

* Do you not know that the rules of good breeding should 
never be violated, and that politeness is no other than kind- 
ness in litfle things? If you are discussinga subject with any 
one, and cannot come to the same conclusion, then 
sense says, you must ‘agree to differ.’ If you happen to be 
superior in abilities to your opponent, you can’ afford some 
indulgence; and if you happen to be inferior, then it ill 
becomes you to’ be hasty. A sentence uttered in’a hasty 
moment may inflict months, nay, years of pain.” 

“T meant no harm when I said it.” 

“J think so too, my dear boy, and therefore you shall 
have the benefit of the Irish verdict, ‘ Not guilty, but better 
not doit again” ‘In chess, I should say, my dear Willie, 
that was a false move.” 

“TI think it was, papa, for I got checked directly; so, 
if you please, I will take back my move, and try and play the 
game better.” 

“That’s the proper course, Willie; never be ashamed 
to say, ‘I have made a mistake,’ when your conscience tells 
you that you are in the wrong. Now go on with your 
illustrations,” 

At this moment the father was called out of the room, 
and Willie, rushing to Walter, cried out, *O Walter, did I 
not get pummelled’ for that ‘unlucky speech of mite? 
Doesn’t that precious dear old daddy of ours pounce upon a 
poor fellow, if he happens to make a slip? Well, I know 
it’s as it should be, and papa is right after all. So I shall 
mend my manners, and turn member of parliament, and 
make a speech. Then,” turning to Minnie, and making 
a grave bow, “I beg to say I meant no offénce, and I 
withdraw the expression as inapplicable, assuring the 
honourable member that I am duly sensible of my own very 
moderate understanding, and that I cherish a yery high 
degree of personal esteem for the honovrable member, and a 
feeling of admiration for the honourable member’s powers of 
comprehension, Hurrah! After that glorious speech, I 
think I ought to be returned in my ons election, without 
opposition, But Maude, you forgot to cry, ‘ Hear, hear.’” 

“Did E Mr. Orator admire the young mémber’s 
speech, notwithstanding; but I hope your mence is 
at an end, for here comes papa.” 

“Willie, now for your paradox, that a man may speak the 
truth, and yet violate the spirit.” 

<I read of some men who swore to ‘their prince never to 
shed a dropof his blood ; yet, when this same prince incurred 
their displeasure, tlie men would ‘hot, becatise of thelr oath 
shed his blood, but they smothered him in a vessel filled 
with the dust of ashes,” 


= | 


Maude, 
TRUTH are there ?” 

“I Sapper ‘there are three — Natural Truth ; Moral 
Truth $ gelical Trtth. Sevaoags'y 


“ Natural Truth refers to the works of Nature. 

ie Ba og Truth is ariother word for the Gospel. 

“Moral Truth is that ‘which we aré trying to illustrate. 

«rath in'every form is ever to be prized: We ouight to 
be sincere in seeking it; eager to maintain it; ever to mgt 
in it; and faithfully to obéy it;' We must remember that 
speech ‘Was bestowed on us to'lead to knowledge, and hot to 
decéit—to make ‘ktiown our thoughts, and rot to coniteal 
them: ey Eee ae 

“ Dr. Johnson had so great a veneration for truth, that 
his friends used ‘to say, “He ee pea ds if he were bm 
oath ;? and he has furnished us with a pleasing example of an 
aihérente to truth in'one of his'sketches. ‘Tdo not tell 
you? said the honest fruit-woman, ‘that the cabbage is 
good; but I tell you it is worth the threepence I ask.’ 
- “To some men, truth possesses no'charms : her claims are 
forgotten; and if they ever utter truth, it would appear to 
be the result’ of accident.’ Eee are 
~ “A reckless modé of speech leads sometimes to a fearful 
inattention ‘to truth. : Det pate 

“A traveller returning’ from Florida, wishing us to under- 
stan@ that alligators Were not rare afimals, and frogs were 
by no means scarce in that country, decared that “the frogs 
were forty bushels’ to the acre; and as to alligators, there 
were enough to make a fence for the whole estate” 

“A Bontflention of recent times was énlarging upon the 
good qualities of a favourite greyhound. His friend, after lis- 
tening to'the many virtues of the’ animal, asked, ‘Is he 
swift?? ‘Swift!’ was the reply; ‘swift! ‘Now what I 
am going to tell you is a fact—there is no romance about if. 
You ‘dsk me, is he swift? Now, listen to me. I assure 
you' that a flash of lightning is ‘nothing to him !’” 

“T presume,” said Walter, “if any éne were to charge 
this flash-of-lightning orator with filsehood, he would defend 


himself as’ beinig a vivid speaker.” 
“his rash mode ‘of speaking.” said the mother, “is by 
no means rare, We had once a mantservant who adopted 
this enlarged style of speech. ‘Patrick, did you drive out 
that strange cat?’ *‘ 2 t ve 
large ?? ‘Large, ma’am!' I never saw such a brute in my 
on days, *Pon my honour, ma’am, it was as big as a 

ft? ; : 
“Happily, other men are less fertile in their imagina- 
tions, and adhere closer to facts. i : 

THE MATTER OF FACT SEAMAN, 

A shipwrecked sailor was giving an account to a lady of a 
terrible storm, in which his vessel was Jost.‘ After detailing 
the horrors of the scene, and his own escape; the sympathising 
lady, full of sorrow at the sad recital, exclaimed, “ My poor 
man, how did you feel at that. dreadful moment?” ‘‘ Wet, 
ma’am—very wet,” was the reply. : 

“T remember,” said Walter, “hearing of a laughable 
mode by which truth was observed, 

THE PROMISE KEPT. 

A man-of-war coming into harbour, the sailors were allowed 
to go on shore; but some of them roving too far and carousing 
too freely, they were permitted the second time to go only 
upon the promise not to pass a certain milestone. There 
happened to be a public-house, a favourite resort of sailors, 
about three quarters of a mile beyond the prescribed distance, 
and at this spot they assembled. As il] fortune would have 
it, the admiral drove by, and, hearing the voices of his men, 
stopped and entered the house, and in anger accused the 
sailors for breaking their promise not to pass the mile-stone. 
“No, your honour,” was the reply; ‘it’s all right; we have 
kept our promise. Just please, yourhonour, to step this way.” 
‘The admiral did so, and saw that the men, to get at the public- 
house, and yet to keep to the promise not to pass'the mile- 
stone, fad actually taken up the mile-stone and carried it with 
them, and had deposited it a few yards beyond the house. 

Joude remarked, “Men have been sometimes accused 
of want of truth, simply from the want of knowledge 
on the part of those with whom they conversed. Mungo 
Park, the traveller, was for years exposed to the grave 
charge of disregarding truth in his narrative. Time, how- 
ever, has vindicated his reputation, by bringing facts to 
light which confirm his statements. Bot 

“We are told also that the native of a hot country visited 
Europe, and on his return described to his countrymen the 
singular fact, that he had been to @ country in which the 
water was often perfectly white. As these men could form 
no conception of snow, the poor traveller lost caste among 
them, from his supposed disregard to truth. ~ 

“ Another, who had also visited England, told his country- 
men that he had seen men walking on the surface of the 
water. Now, it so happens, among heathen nations two 
feet walking on water is the emblem for something impos- 
sible. As his hearers could not comprehend the nature 
of ice, they solved the dijoplay by: believing nothing 
that the traveller stated, and re him ‘for his depraved 
conduct. ft 

“ A countryman, arriving in London when gas was first 
introduced in our streets, amazed at what he saw, hastened, 
on his return, to assure his friends aud his neighbours that 
the streets in London were lighted by fire coming out of a 
post. The rustics shook their heads,” 

“ Now, then, if you please, good people, be like sharp- 
shooters; fire another round, and then we must retire. 
Come, Walter, give us your remark.” 

“ T should say that truth is independent of the speaker— 
if what is said be true, it must be true, whoever utters it. 
Truth, therefore, may be ig 9 to an arrow from a 
cross-bow, which ‘has equal forco, whether shot by a 
vigorous man or by a feeble child. 





turning to her father, said, 5d How many kinds of | 


did, ma’am.’ ‘ Was it not very | P’ 


“ What say you, my good mother ? ” . ; 
é ray Bom fon, fr T consider that truth increases its 
ffect from thé character of the speaker.’ Do you not call to 
find the tinea" oe roe Ny " 
$ v. th doub! 2 
Pi Wigton Ae aie od 
Let us ask your father; what say you, papa?” 

Truta, like perfection, ad: he of 8 degrees; a thing 
cannot be most perfect, and truth cannot be less than truth, 
or more than truth, It may derive its influence from the 
credit yielded to the speaker.” ong ie 
* “T remember,” said Maude, “a pretty Eastern tale, which 
not only exhibits the power of truth, but also'its beneficial 
results. Truth, like piety, may be: said to ‘enjoy a present 
blessing as well as a future reward, The simple story is 
quickly told, and I shall style it— 


THE REWARD OF TRUTH. 


Beautifully has Abd-el-Kadir impressed us with the love of 
truth, After stating the vision which made him entreat of his 
mother permission to go to Bagdad, and devote himself to God, 
he thus proceeds:— ~ ik S400 

“‘T informed her of what I had seer, and she wept; then 
taking out’ forty dinars, she told me that was all my inheritance ; 
she made me swear, when she gave it' to me, never tu tell a lie, 
and afterwards bade me farewell, exclaiming 

“**Go, my son, I consign thee to God; we shall not meet 
until the day of judgment.’ ' : 

“‘T went on well, till I came near Hamandnai, when our 
kafillah ‘was plundered by sixty horsemet.' ‘One fellow asked 
me what T had got. PRT SA a ae 

-«€¢ Forty dinars,’ said I, fare sewed under my garments.’ 
§§ The fellow laughéd, thinking, no doubt; I was joking. 

*** What haye you got?’ said another. . 

‘*T pave hifi the Same answer. © 

‘When they ‘Were dividing the spoil, I was called to an 
eminence where the'chief stood. © 

‘«* What property haye you got, my little fellow?’ said he. 

** *T havetold two of your people, aeok y,’ Lreplied ; ‘J haye 
forty dinars sewed in my garments!’ —~ 

‘*He ordered them to be ripped open, and found my money. 

“*And how came you,’ said he in surprise, ‘td declare 
so openly what had been s0 carefully concealed?’ © 

‘* Because I will not be false to my mother, to whom I have 
romised I never will tell a lie l? is a 

“«¢Child,” said the robber, ‘ hast thou such sense of duty to 
thy mother, at thy years, and am I izisensible, at my age, of the 
duty I owe to God? “Give me thy hand, innocent boy,” he con- 
tinued, ‘that I may swear repentance upon it.’ ne ' 

‘*He did so. His followers were all alike struck with the 
scene. 

“©« You have been our leader in guilt,’ said they to their 
chief; ‘ be the same in the path of virtue,’ f 

‘‘And they instantly, at his order, made restitution of 
their spoil, and vowed repentance on his hand.” sai 

That is beautiful,” cried Minnie. 

“Do you not remember the pious old man who called 
upon papa last year, and papa said, ‘that ere long, he would 
exchange the silver crown of a hoary head for the golden 
crown of immortality ??” ; 

“ Yes, we all remember him.” 

“TI heard him say, im keeping the commands, as well 
as after Keeping them, there is a reward, This appears 
to hold good with’ respect to truth. I can mention an 
instance in which a loss for truth sake ended in gain. 


THE TRUTH-SPEAKING COUNTRYMAN AND THE TRUTH- 
LOVING QUAKER. : 

A quaker, passing through a market, sto ata and 
seared the eo a particular kind of een rineeias 

‘*T have some,” said the honest countryman, “ but they will 
not suit you ; they are decayed, and their flavour is gone.” 

“ Thank thee, friend ; I will go to the next stand,” 

* Hast thou any good fruit to-day?” said he to the dealer, 
naming the kind required: ° 

‘* Here are some of the finest, not in size, but in quality. 
Thay ae T-own, small; but you will find them rich of the 

** Then thou canst 

* Oh! certainly, sir. 

- Very wont wil take ponte. 4 

e carried them home , and they proved not only unsoun 
but tasteless. t inf af R ipiautliy Hy parma, 

The next wen, Seay buyer of the fruit again repaired 
to the same place;'» The man who’ sold him ‘the fruit the ‘pre: 
ceding day asked if he would like some more. : 

** Nay, friend, thou hast deceived ma oneé, and now, although 
thou may speak the truth, still I cannot trust thee; but thy 
neighbour chose to deal uprightly with ng and from hence- 
forth I shall be his patron. Thou would’st do well to remember 
this, and learn by experience that 4 falsehood is a base thirig 
in the beginning, and a very unpFofitable one in the erid.”” 

1 i ow, Willie, what does your excellency say ?” 
“Tam going to preach a sermon, as my portion in this 
discussion.’ ’ } 

“Are you, my friend? Then let me first quote Shakes- 
peare : ; 


recommend them #” 


‘ A little more than a little is much too much,’ ” 
“Then, if you please, papa, I proposes very short sermon, 
oni 


with a very lotig’application ;' the sérmori ‘to be delivered by 
me; and the application to be made by us all” 


“ Read the 6th chapter of’ the Acts; ‘that is my sermon. 
ae forget the awful lesson it teaches ;' ‘that’ is the appli- 
cation. saineces sprain omens. 

“ Now, father, what is your observation ?” 

“Let us all, at all times, and'in all places, adhere to 
truth; for no one can foresee ‘the extent to which a false 
assertion ‘may ‘spread, nor the Poot it ‘may ‘cause, nor the 
amount of injury and injustices it may entail. ’ "Lies," saith 
this Chinese proverb, * have iid légs to stand upon’s A they 
have wings, and ‘fly a grédt way.’ Th refore, Jet us all bet 





one mind, and let our watcliword be, * frutli for ever?” 
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ii.—THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 

WE are to take this our Second Lesson from one of the 
Four Gospels. These 1s, you know, are the written 
account of the Saviour’s life—the purest, the noblest, 
and the most active life, ever spent on earth. Here we 
have his discourses, his conversations, and his miracles, 
clearly recorded ; as also the facts connected with that 
mysterious death which he died for us, to save us from 
our sins, and restore us to the favour of God. We have 
Four of these Gospels, because no one single mind could 
reflect. or express all the features of the Saviour’s life 
and character. Each Evangelist took up that with 
which he himself was most impressed. were not 
affected alike. That which struck one might not strike 
another; but each. gave his own impression; and by 
taking all the four together, we get a very complete and 
interesting life of Jesus. As we study this life, we shall 
find that it places before us the most exalted, the most 
lovely, the most perfect character, ever held up to con- 
templation ; and it is to be hoped, that as we look 
Epon it, we shall every day strive to become more 
like it. There is nothing on earth so lovely as a youth 
who is Christ-like in life and character ;—no. one whose 
influence is so deeply or widely felt ;—no one who has 
it in his power to'do more good, or diffuse more happiness 
all:around him, Remember this. 

Now for our lesson, Let us turn to the Gospel 
according to St. Luke (chap. i. 1—4), and read :-— 


st Forasmuch as many have tdken in hand to set forth in 
order a declaration of thoso things ‘which are most surely 
believed among us, 

‘‘Even as they. delivered them unto us, which from the 
beginning were eyewitnesses, and ministers of the word ; 

“Tt seemed good to me also, having had perfect under- 
standing of all } veel from the very first, to write unto thee in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, — 

“That thou mightest know the certainty of those things 
wherein thou hast been instructed.” 


Now can you say why it is that we have Four separate 
Gospels ? 

‘ Because no one individual mind could reflect or 
express all that was to be found in the life and character 
of Christ.” ; 

Tf you look at the beginning of each of these four 
narratives, you Will see that one is called the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, another the Gospel according 
to St. Mark; the third, according to Sj. Luke; and the 
fourth, according to St. John; now what is meant by 
this title 2 

“Tt means that each Evangelist writes that part of 
the life and character of Christ which most struck his 
own mind.” 

Then the Gospel according to St. Luke would be the 
same thing as saying that this narrative reveals to us 
how the Evangelist Luke viewed this wonderful life. 
Is that what you mean ? 

** Yes: and so it would be as regards all the other 
three Evangelists.” 

But why should these simple narratives be called 
GosreLts? What is the meaning of the word Gospel ? 

“Tt means good news, or glad tidings.” 

Very well. Why then should these narratives be 
called GosPELs, or GOOD NEWS? 

‘“* Because they record the life of Him who brought 
these glad tidings from heaven to earth.” 

Are not the facts in the life of Christ the foundation 
of all the truths which we are taught in the Christian 
Testament ? ' 

“ Yes: and if Christ had not come into the world, 
aad Here lived and acted, there could not have been any 
stch book as the Testament.” 

You know that Christ was the world’s Great Teacher, 
aid that when he left the world, he appointed a certain 
mimber of his followers to go into all‘nations, ‘and teach 
hi; doctrines. Now, did thése Apostles ever téach any 
dotrine, or truth, which Christ himself had not taught ? 

Tou are_not quite prepared, I see, to answer that 
ugtion. Now, it is a remarkable fact, that while the 
Apatles were sent out to teach the world, and while in 
thei: teaching they more fully unfolded the sayings and 
discaurses of Jesus, they never uttered one single new 
tmth Just as all that you see, and admire, and enjoy, 
inthe full-blown flower, was once wrapped up in a little 
see; go, in the words of Jesus, as in:so’ many seeds, 
wer contained all that the Apostles taught or wrote. 

* “But did not Christ’ promise to give ‘his Spirit to these 

Apacs, to lead ‘thet into all truth?” es 

certainly did. “But when it is said that the Spirit 
shoulclead them into ‘all truth, itis not said that‘he 
would eveal''to them any new or unknown truth, ‘but 
onily lea them to pay and understand, explain and 
apply fret which Christ ‘had taught them. If you 
compatebe Epistles with these Four Gospéls, you will 
gg Gritual truth in the one which is not in the 
other. _ 

Having \us answered your questing, let us now ingnine 
a little morinto the design and destination of these Four 
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THE QUIVER. 


0 S Gospel according to St. Matthew 
addressed ?¥ Was it to Jews or Gentiles ? 

“To Jews ; for to them was Christ first and specially 
sent,” : ; : 

Were the Jews very fond of anything that spoke to the 
outward senses? “Was there anything for which they 
were always asking ? 

“When the Saviour spoke to them they were ever 
saying, ‘ What sign showest thou that we may believe?’ ” 

Quite correct. Now does Matthew meet this pecu- 
liarity in the character of his countrymen? Whetber 
does he dwell more upon the words or the works of 
Christ ? 

“ More upon his works—his miracles, as things which 
could be seen,” 

Does Matthew bring out more the human nature or 
the Divine nature of the Saviour ? 
- * Both; but more of his human nature.” 

His Gospel being addressed to Jews, he presents Christ 
as a worker, going about doing good, and thus always 
offering something to the eye—some sign for which they 
asked, and which, when given, did by no means lead 
them to embrace Christ as their Saviour. This in- 
creased their guilt. And it will add unspeakably to 
our sin, if, after all that we have heard and learned of 
this loying Redeemer, we still reject him, and obey not 
his Gospel. 

As it regards the other three Gospels :—that by Mark 
was addressed to the Romans, a busy, enterprising, war- 
like people; and hence it represents Christ as at once 
dashing into the most active scenes of his life; that by 
Luke is addressed to the Gentile nations, and breathes 
the purest love and the most unbounded generosity ; that 
by John is addressed to the philosophic Greeks, who were 
inquiring into the nature of the gods and the reality of 
things, and reveals the Divine nature of Christ in all 
its perfection of life, knowledge, and activity. If you 
bear these simple facts in mind, they will help you to 
understand these narratives better when you read them. 

One of these narratives was written by Luke, who, 
as we learn from the Epistle to the Colossians, was by 
profession a physician, and a man greatly beloved by the 
Apostles and early Church, Now what induced him to 
write a life of Christ? Does he not tell us in the ve 
first verse that many had already taken in hand to do 
this very thing? What need was there, then, for his 
adding to the number of these narratives ? 

“Perhaps these other narratives, being short, were 
in some respects imperfect, and, therefore, Luke was 
not disposed to accept any of them as expressing fully 
the life of Jesus.” 

That is very likely. Then he speaks of certain things 
which were most surely believed by himself and by others 
then living. To what things does he refer ? 

“ Things in the life, character, and ministry of Christ, 
of which others had heard; but of which Luke had, as 
he tells us in the third verse, a perfect understanding 
from the very first.” 

Very well; where did Luke get his materials out of 
which to write his life of Christ ? 

‘© In the second verse he tells us that the facts-were 
delivered to him by those who from the beginning had 
been eye-witnesses of Christ's life, and ministers of his 
word.” 

Well, then, let us see how this happened. If we 
turn to the Acts of the Apostles, and trace the jour- 
neyings of St.’ Paul, we find that not very long after 
entering on his apostolic labours, he chose Luke for his 
companion and fellow-labourer; ‘and from the time of 
the sailing of Paul from Troas, Luke speaks of himself as 
one of Paul's party. Thus in Acts xvi. 11, he says, 
‘¢ Loosing from Troas, WE came with a straight course 
to Samothracia, and the next day to Neapolis;” and so 
again in Chapter xx. 6, he writes, ‘‘ Wx sailed away 
from’ Philippi after the days of unleavened bread, 
and came with them td Troas in five days, where 
WE abode seven days.” Now if Luke became the 
companion of’ Paul in his travels and labours, Paul 
would, no doubt, take the earliest opportunity of 
introducing his friend and fellow-worker to the Apostles 
and other leading members of the primitive Church. 
From them, as the immediate followers of. Christ, and as 
eye-witnesses of the Saviour’s life, Luke obtained a large 
portion of those materials out of which he composed his 
narrative. 

Having thus seen how Luke came to the ion 
of the materials out of which he wrote this history, by 
what power or principle was he guided in making his 
ae All Se bei b of God, th 

“ All Scripture being given by inspiration , the 
Spirit of Enepidhions must have directed him as to what 
to choose, and what to reject.” ; 

There are some beautiful, precious sayings of our Lord 
recorded by Luke, which are not found in any other of 
the Evangelists—such as the parable of the Good Sama- 
ritan, and the inimitable parable of the Prodigal Son, 
which is a little Gospel of itself. Where and how did he 
get these? 

‘They might have been revealed to him, or placed 
before his mind in a more perfect form than that in 
which they had been related to him.” 


To whom was the 


Then you make a difference between Revelation and 
Inspiration. In what does that difference consist ? 

‘To inspire is not to reveal; for the Evangelists 
have recorded many things which they knew, and which 
were well known to others, and yet they were all 
inspired.” 

ery well; but this does not explain the difference for 
which we are now seeking. Revelation points to some- 
thing which could not have been otherwise known than 
by immediate communication from God; while Inspira- 
tion refers rather ‘to the infallible guiding of the writer 
or speaker. 

With his mind fully informed, and under infallible 
direction, St. Luke sits down to write his history of the 
Saviour’s life. Now to whom does he address it, or for 
whom is it in the first instance designed ? 

‘* He himself says in the third verse, that it was written 
unto one Theophilus.” 

And who was this Theophilus? Was he a Jew 
or a Gentile? And was he a man of any rank or in- 
fluence ? 

“*It appears from the title, ‘most excellent Theophilus,’ 
here given to him by the Evangelist, that he was a man 
of distinction, and perhaps filled some important public 
office; but it does not appear whether he was a Jew or a 
Gentile.” 

No, except we judge from his name, which is com- 
posed of two Greek words; and the probability is, that 
he was a Greek by birth, and, therefore, a Gentile by 
nation, but a convert to Christianity. 

But why does our Evangelist think of writing a life of 
Christ, and sending it to a comparatively private and 
unknown individual ? 

** Perhaps. Theophilus was a friend of Luke’s, and 
had requested of him such an account of the Saviour’s 

e 


Nothing more likely. They might have been fellow- 
students at the same schools, have formed an inti- 
mate and early acquaintance, and their acquaintance 
—_ ripened into the closest and most endeared friend- 
ship. 

Then what could be the motive, or the end, on the 
part of Theophilus, in requesting such a record from the 
pen of. his friend Luke? Is there any reason to believe 
that he ever saw Christ; ever listened’ to his ministry ; 
or ever beheld his miracles ? 

“Tt appears from the fourth verse, that he had been 
already instructed in some things connected with the 
life and doings of Christ, whose fame had spread far 
beyond Judea.” 

That is right. If Theophilus never saw Christ, nor 
heard his voice, nor saw his works, he had yet heard 
enough of him to excite his interest, and when he came 
into ‘contact and communion with his beloved friend 
Luke, he, no doubt, made many inquiries into the life 
and character of Jesus, and, in meeting these inquiries, 
our Evangelist took the opportunity of very fully inform- 
ing the mind of Theophilus; and to this fact he may 
refer when he speaks of him as being instructed in cer- 
tain things concerning Jesus. 

We have said that these Evangelists have given us the 
record of the purest, most exalted, and most active life 
ever spent on earth. Now, can you refer to any passage 
which would go to establish the absolute purity of 
Christ’s human nature? 

‘“‘In the thirty-fifth verse of this very chapter we 
read :—‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore 
also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God.’ ” 

Very good. The “‘HoLy Ture” here spoken of could 
be nothing else than the human nature of Christ. 

But where have we any proof that the life of the 
Saviour was spotless and unblemished ? 

‘¢In the First Epistle of Peter, ii. 22, we read, ‘ Who 
did nosin, neither was guile found in his mouth.’ ” 

That is it. But, you say, “if Christ was pure and 
spotless, how is it possible for us to be like Him ?” 

A very proper question; and I will try to answer it 
fairly. You know that if a man wishes to excel in any- 
thing, he must put before himself a very high standard 
of perfection. For example :--if he be a painter, he 
must study the first niasters, and take their best works 
for his copy; or if he be a sculptor, he must select the 
most perfect models, and never rest satisfied till he can, 
in some degree, equal them. You remember, when 
you were at school and learning to write, how the master 


his | put before you some beautiful copper-plate copy lines, in 


which every letter was most perfectly formed, and told 
you to make your writing as much like the copy as it 
was in your power. So it is with the life and character 
of Christ. He is hefore us, a perfect model; and ‘we 
are not to be satisfied with anything short of a perfect 
likeness to Him. If this is not reached on earth, it will 
be reached in heaven. Meanwhile, press after it as 
something worth gaining; make His life a study; and, 
at the same time, ask for His Spirit to help you in your 
efforts to be conformed to it, till your whole nature is 
transformed into Christ’s likeness, 





To be Chrisf-like is to be great, noble, blessed. We 
can rise no higher ;—we can aim at nothing yreat. 
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LIMITATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue knowledge of our own ignorance is needful to man, 
and the more 80 in relation to Divine things. The wisest 
philosophers have been the most modest, and have freely 
acknowledged the fact that they were but humble 
learners, trying to read the two great books of God—his 
works and his word. Such were Bacon, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and Bishop Butler. We can observe the order of 
Nature; we can also observe what passes within our own 
minds; but even in these how little is the whole of what 
we know! How small is the which is brought 
within the range of our observatioa! How great is the 
extent of what is beyond our grasp altogether! What 


the other himself discloses. How then can man arrive at 
a knowledge of the mind and pu of God? Must 
he not, in an humble and child-like spirit, accept the 
teaching which God is pleased to give him, and study 
the books in which God has chosen to tell us, concerning 
himself, all that it is fit for us to know in this life? Man 
is the minister and interpreter of Nature, and by observa- 
tion, by the aid of reason and experience, he can and 
should acquire useful knowledge. If he read this book 
aright, it will lead him to the knowledge of the wisdom 
and power of God—that there is an intelligent author of 
Nature; and this will lead him further to see that God is 
the moral governor of the world. If, in the same spirit, 
and with the same desire to discover truth, he seek it in 
the revealed word of God, he will find the great plan of 
salvation—the knowledge of Him, whom to know is 
life eternal. 

So far as a man proceeds in this way to gain know- 
ledge, he may hope to gain it for good. He gets it 
from the sources which God has opened; and if the 
search be honestly conducted, it will be successful. Be- 
fore the time of Lord Bacon, men wasted their strength 
in the war of mere opinion—in speculations drawn from 
their brain, which proved, in the end, to be but cobwebs. 
But when attention was directed to Nature itself—to 
observation and a just experience—to facts as they were 
found to exist, and these were submitted to sober reason 
and cautious reflection, knowledge made progress, and 
by slow but sure steps has moved forward. So with the 
reformation of religion. The reformer turned aside from 
the dogmas of man to the revealed word of God. ‘* What 
Jindest thou in Nature?” was the question in philosophy. 
‘** What readest thou in Revelation ?” was the question in 
religion. These are the leading questions in each depart- 
ment. By this safe and modest method we may gain so 
much as it is fit for us to know in this our present life. 

Looking thus to the world without us, to what passes 
within us, and to what God has written for our learning, 
we hive the means of cultivating the faculties which God 
has gsiven us, and of making preparation for our future 
life. The doubts of the sceptic and the dogmas of the 
bigct grow in the soil of speculation; which also gives 
birch as well to the pantheism as to the atheism, which 
alike exclude the living and true God from his own 
universe. Man has limited powers, and he must be con- 
tent with what God has given him, and seek, by careful 
diligence, to improve what has been intrusted to him. 
It ig well to observe that, in the parable of the talents, 
the owner of the one pound is singled out as the de- 
faulter. How common is it for those who have not large 
gifts of intellect, station, or wealth, to euppoee that they 





is passing in the mind of another is known only by what. 


are not responsible for the use of the smaller gifts which 
have been appointed as their portion! Instead of making 
a right use of the little, they court the great. And so, if 
man neglect to avail himself of the means of knowledge 
which God has placed within his reach, and waste his op- 
portunities in speculation outside his lawful limits, he will 
find, at the last, that his labour has been unprofitable. 

The very small part of the earth with which we can 
become familiar makes us feel how ignorant we are, and 
must be, of many things, not only in other countries, 
but also in our own. How difficult to get a true 
history! We are hemmed in by time and space, and do 
not feel quite sure when we cannot ourselves observe. 
What a lesson ought this to teach man! Look at the 
millions of worlds which a telescope opens out to the 
eye; look at what the microscope reveals in a drop of 
water ; look back to the deposits of a few centuries, and 
then say whether it be not the true wisdom of man to 
be the modest and humble learner, thankful for the 
portion of truth which God has put within his reach ? 

The limits of our knowledge, in things human, ought 
to teach us a lesson as to things Divine. This has been 
well shown by Bacon, by Butler, and by the admirable 
work of Bishop Berkeley, entitled, ‘‘ The Minute Philo- 
sopher.” Ignorance is often presumptuous; but true 
learning makes a man modest, when he is taught of 
God. When the word of God is studied in the same 
spirit in which his works are observed, each throws a 
light on the other; and they who seek for the truths of 
science and religion, with the love of truth and witha 
desire to know and honour the God of truth, will find 
them in their proper places. It isone of the matters for 
which we ought to be very thankful to God, that in our 
country our wisest men are our best men; the most dili- 
gent in science are the most faithful witnesses to the 
truth of God in his word. They know the Scriptures 
and the power of God. 

It is one of the many proofs of the Divine source of 
the Bible, that it is by the study of it the philosopher is 
saved from the pantheism or the atheism in which 
systems of rationalism would land him after a voyage of 
speculation. How much, then, is it our wisdom, in this 
time of ‘the increase of knowledge,” to look diligently 
to the Divine guidance which God has graciously given 
to us—the “‘ light shining in a dark place, until the day 
dawn and the day-star arise.” There are secret things 
which it is not fit that we should know, else God would 
have given the means of our knowing them; either we 
have not the faculties, or the knowledge itself would 
not help us in this our discipline for a better world. 
The German and the Frenchman says we are a very 
practical people; and true it is, we do not relish the 
dreamy abstractions, or the sentimentality by which 
men sometimes hide God from his creatures when they 
should be led to his footstool. The business of life has 
a direct connection with the destiny of man in eternity. 
Here is his place, not of rest, but of discipline, and this 
discipline involves duty and dependence, leaning on God, 
and learning from him in the docile spirit and tractable 
disposition of a child. May this bow, drawn at a ven- 
ture, not miss the mark! its aim is the good of man and 
the glory of God. 








ONE. 


To many readers there will seem nothing in the heading 
to this article beyond the letters, or the fact that it ex- 
presses a unit. But with some of us it has a richer 
signification. Perhaps, before we have concluded our 
thoughts upon it, the same impression may be yours. 
You speak of one person. Butisit not often one, compared 
with whom the millions beside are but common dust? 
One home! There is no other. One stream! There is 
none like it among all the waters of the world. One 
land! It is par ezcellence and undividedly one, to all 
your affections and yearnings. 

Death touches one! dom does he fell more than 
one at a stroke; but before the solitary bier and the one 
new grave, we are more profoundly impressed than before 
any other scene. A fresh sense of solemnity in the fact 
of death arouses us. The abrupt cleaving away of one 
whom we held by so many strong ties, awakens us to 
feel that One above is the sole and inscrutable Disposer. 
The revelations of an immortality, vague and well nigh 
powerless in the bustle of daily care, assume the form of 
powerful convictions, and bestir us at least to a pur 
of immediate preparation. And how do these feelings 
deepen under the bereaving stroke when it comes near! 
when we speak of the dead as one in whom centres a 
wealth of fond affection! One, a root of ourselves, as a 
severed parent ; one, a flowering of ourselves, as an 
idolised child; one, a part of ourselves, as a cherished 
companion. Jt is only one/—but what a void and an 
abyss does the single absence leave in the soul! Surely 
there is something far from trivial in this word. 

There is only one life of probation, and then comes an 
unchanging eternity. The Scriptures ask, ‘‘ What is 
your life?” They answer, “It is even a vapour, that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” 





Do we ask in what it consists? They tell us, ‘* Not in 





the abundance of the things a man .”" In this 
life they place but one element—to be spiritually 
minded is life.” They urge to an attainment of this 
oe mindedness by the admonition, ‘* The time is 
short,” and also by the fact that ‘‘Ye are not redeemed 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of Christ.” 

One life, and that life a state of trial, in which we 
make or undo ourselves for ever! How very difficult it 
is to realise it! The years to come seem an exhaustless 
fountain. We frittered away our time and strength. 
Far off in childhood, and as distant in age, seems the evil 
day ; yet it comes on. As a strong man armed to run a 
race, it pursues us. We know this; alas! we do not 
expect it. But no; this is true of the world—not of 
believers. And yet we all need the caution, lest we gird 
the world too close—lest we get our minds entangled in 
its pleasures, or business, or party errors. 

recious, and above all price, ought this one life to be 
tous. Ifwe had but a single blank book in which to 
= our thoughts, and could never obtain another, care- 
ul indeed we should be that every page found a care- 
fully-studied and carefully-written record. Life is the 
one blank volume which God gives us to write out the 
record of our earthly existence. Each day a leaf, each 
hour a line; an? the words once entered are imperish- 
able. By them we shall at last be judged. 

One life! The fact demands of us dispatch, and yet 
that we hasteu with a serious and measured speed. e 
years are silently drifting from us. As they go by, they 
bid us spring to diligence, and thrust into our languid- 
ness the spurs of sharp intent, and rise with an earnest 
and alert wakefulness, to give the hours to come, and 
now upon us, a better and purer fruitage; that at last 
this one life may be crowned with honour, and glory, 
and immortality, at the appearing of Jesus Christ. 








AN ALLEGORY. 


MerHovcnut I stood upon the lofty summit of a majestic 
rock, in the centre of a lovely island, contemplating in 
wrapt admiration the fair landscape stretched below. 
Forests, rivers, lakes and plains, cultivated fields, hamlets 
and cities were spread in diversified beauty at my feet. 
I could perceive—distinctly enough at times, though oft 
it was obscured by the dense vapours which, rising from 
the earth beneath, gathered round the mountain’s brow— 
a bold and verdant shore, on which the most conspicuous 
object seemed, from the distance where I stood, to be a 
snow-white Pharos or beacon, with its bright and steady 
light. Whilst I gazed, wondering what these things might 
signify, there came a venerable figure, an aged man, whose 
hoary locks and snow-white beard might have rivalled 
in purity the plumage of the swan. 

“Young man,” he said, “dost thou desire to see moro 
clearly the mysteries of yonder far-off shore ? ” 

“Yes,” I replied, eagerly; “I gladly would be better 
acquainted with that land, from whence, as I have heard 
my father say, our family originally came.” 

“T can,” he answered, “grant thee a clearer view,” and, 
as he spoke, he placed in my hand a long tube, not unlike a 
telescope. “ With this,” he continued, “thou mayst gratify 
thy wish.” 

Though nothing doubting that the old man was fully 
capable of performing his promise, I felt a strange unwilling- 
ness to make use of the means he had placed at my disposal 
for obtaining a nearer view of the country I so longed 
to see; and a friend of mine, who accompanied me—but 
whom I rather feared than loved or admired, yet to whose 
opinion, from the fact of his being so much older than 
myself, and consequently better acquainted with the ways 
of the world, I generally deferred, ofttimes against my 
better judgment—he ridiculed the old man’s offer, and 
counselled me to reject it; averring that no glass that ever 
had been or could be made, could possibly afford a nearer or 
better view of the far-off land than the admirable machinery 
of the naked human eye. As usual, I felt more than. half 
inclined to follow my friend’s advice—he is no friend 
of mine now; long since, I discovered how false he is, and 
discarded him for ever—but there was something in the 
glance of the old man’s eye, as he gazed steadily into mine, 
which troubled me, and made me feel ashamed of my 
irresolution. So, instead of returning the glass, as I had 
been advised to do, I kept playing with it, turning it round 
and round in my hand, and finally, as I pulled it out of the 
case which enveloped it, certain golden letters that were 
inscribed upon it arrested my attention. I examined them 
earnestly, but they conveyed no meaning to my mind. 
“ Sir,” I said, “do these golden letters represent the name 
by which you are known among your friends ?” 

“No,” he replied; “that which thou seest inscribed upon 
the tube is not my name, but my pcos tan Master’s watch- 
word.” Here my friend became exceedingly impatient, and 
strongly urged me to return with him forthwith to the 
town where we had taken upour abode. For once I asserted 
my independence, and refused to accompany him. Burning 
with indignation, and overwhelming me with Hi gargs 
he descended the hill-side alone, and was quickly lost to 
view in the gathering mists at its base. Though ofttimes 
I have encountered him since, and many an augry word 
has passed, and many a stormy scene has taken place be- 
tween us, we have never met as friends. “No,” continued 
the old man—as my former companion disappeared, “the 
letters thou seest—G R A C E—are not my name; 
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am I called: they represent the name of the glass thou 
holdest in thy hand; they are my Master’s pass-word, and 
I have adopted them for my motto; as thou also, I trust, 
wilt shortly likewise do. But haste thee, young man, whilst 
it is yet light; haste thee, before the gathering shades of 
evening render thine efforts vain, to use the gift my Master 
has sent thee, knowing thy great desire.” 

Thus urged, I hesitatingly applied the glass to my eye; at 
first I could perceive nothing plainly, and I told the old man 
that I could see more clearly with my naked eye. Hesmiled: 

“That is because thou hast not properly adjusted it. 
The focus is too close to thee, and the eye, unable to endure 
the intensity of the reflected light, is dazzled, and can dis- 
cern nothing distinctly. Take this book: consult its pages, 
wherein thou wilt find set down the correct gauge.” 

I re-adjusted the glass accordingly, but not yet rightly, 
for the distant shore, though clearly perceptible, seemed 
further off from me than ever. Again I complained to my 
companion, who replied :— 

* Young man, thou hast now fallen into the opposite 
error. The focus is now removed as far from thee as it was 
at first too near; consequently, the power of the concen- 
trated rays is reversed, and the object thou desirest to behold 
appears further from thee instead of nearer; but see, the 
guide-book directs thee to choose the medium point, marked 
FAITH, between the two extremes. Look once more.” 

I complied; and, were my days prolonged to the age of 
Methuselah, I could not describe the glories of the scene 
then opened to my view; and on reference to my guide- 
book, T found it recorded in its pages that these glories 
were such as mortal eye had never fully seen, or ear had 
heard, or the most vivid imagination of man ever conceived 
in his sublimest moments of inspiration. My companion 
assured me, and I readily believed him, that, bright and 
glorious as the vision appeared to my enraptured eye, it fell 
far, far short of the reality. 

“Thou seest now,” he said, “through a glass darkly; but’ 
the time shall come when thou shalt see and know all things 
clearly, even as thou art thyself seen and known.” 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, rapturously, “I see, I see! kind old 
man, may I keep this glass ? ” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “ for my master sent it as a gift 
to thee. But thou must do more, if thou wouldst walk on 

_ yonder far-off shore.” ; 

* T would, indeed I would,” I eagerly exclaimed ; “show me 
the way, that I may this very hour commence my journey.” 

“Good!” he replied. ‘1 like thine enthusiasm ; but be 
not over confident; much rugged country wilt thou have 
to cross, as well as yonder mighty deep, ere thou canst reach 
that glorious land. Many {and perilous adventures must 
thou encounter, perchance, ere thou canst set thy feet upon 
that shore.” 

“T care not!” I cried, eagerly ; “I care not for perils, or 
for toil, when I see my reward—a reward unhoped for, 
unexpected, undeserved ! ” 

“True,” he replied; “but think not, young man, that 
thine own unaided power can suffice to bring thee thither. 
No! too many have undertaken the journey, rejoicing in 
the strength of their youth, with hopes more ardent, were 
it possible, than thine, and never reached that favoured 
land, but were lost in the snares which beset their path, 
devoured by furious beasts on the way, or lured by false 
friends from the one narrow path which leads to the desired 
land. Young man, distrust thyself. The fire of enthusiasm 
which now lights up thine eye will not alone suffice. Care- 
fully must thou walk, and at every step consult the guide- 
book I have given thee. Here, from the summit of this 
lofty mountain, the road seems plain enough; but once 
fairly entered on it, thou mayst not, perchance, discern it so 
clearly. The various hills and valleys across which it takes 
its course may hide the beacon for a moment from thy sight. 
Be not, then, discouraged ; refer to the guide-book, con- 
stantly consult its pages. Every mark that shall direct thee 
on thy journey is there set down; every hidden snare, every 
covert peril is therein plainly indicated, as well as the means 
by which thou mayst avoid them.” 

“Yes,” I exclaimed, “it shall never leave my hand. I 
will cling to it as my life; and no enticement, no per- 
suasion, shall induce me to take a step without carefully 
consulting it.” 

Be not too confident in thy zeal,” answered my com- 
anion. “Ere thou settest forth I will, from this lofty 
eight, tender thee a few words of seasonable advice, and 

show thee in very truth the only road which can lead thee 
to that land thou desirest to reach.” ; 

“ But one road!” I exclaimed in great rise. “ Why, 
old man, I can perceive numberless paths. Besides,” I con- 
tinued, quoting a proverb, “do not all roads lead to Rome ?” 

“Tt may be so,” he replied, seriously, “nay, it ts so, to 
Rome, but not to Canaan. There is but one road, and that 
the straight and narrow way. Oh, young man, keep to it 
faithfully, or woe is thee. But, see! yonder are two fair 
youths who have just entered upon the journey. Let us 
observe their progress; my heart bleeds for them, so young 
—so fair—so eager—so full of hope! Oh, that they may 
never swerve from the right direction, but happily reach 
the object of their desires! See!” and his tones were full 
of a grave interest, which, spite of my intense desire to 
descend from the summit of the rock, forced me to observe 
the objects which had rivetted his attention. _ } 

Two fair youths they were indeed, in the beautiful spring- 
time of their lives. Very different were they in personal 
appearance; the one was of a fair complexion, and ap- 
parently of a bright, happy disposition, for he laughed and 
carolled joyously as he p' ed on his way, stooping now 
and then to pluck the flowers which grew in bountiful pro- 





fusion by the road side, and weaving them into gorgeous 


garlands and wreaths, which he hung upon the boughs of 
the trees that overshadowed the path. Healing herbs, too, 
of rare medicinal virtue, he gathered from time to time, 
and carefully and tenderly he applied them to the wounds 
of any weary traveller he encountered, who required such 
attention at his hands ; then I observed that the blessings 
with which they rewarded his acts of mercy seemed to 
gather round his brow, where they formed a halo of shining 
glory that was lovely to behold. Ofttimes, too, would he 
recline beneath the shady bowers the king of the far-off 
land had graciously caused to be planted by the wayside, 
and carefully con his guide-book; then, his strength re- 
ert yg the grateful rest, would he speed upon his way 
with oubled alacrity and vigour, singing as he went. 
Once or twice I perceived that when he had descended into 
some of the deep dark valleys through which the road occa- 
sionally wound its course, he hesitated, and seemed for 
a while uncertain which direction to take; his hesitation, 
however, was but momentary, for, on such occasions, he 
would kindle a lamp with which he was provided, and by 
the light it afforded him, consult his unerring guide-book, 
and searching for the landmarks there described, soon 
regain the right track. 

The companion, meanwhile, with whom he had com- 
menced his journey, had long since separated from him; he 
was of a dark, gloomy, melancholic temperament, and 
during the whole time I watched him, I never saw a smile 
upon his lips; he passed on his course, unheeding the 
flowers which bloomed under his feet, plucking only nettles 
and thistles, which wounded and tore his hands; and when 
some unhappy mendicant solicited his aid, he would gruffly 
reply that he had not time to tarry with him, that he 
should barely reach the ferry before sundown, and gloomily 
continue on his way. I observed that he strongly disap- 
proved of his former companion’s cheerfulness, which he 
seemed to regard as a crime, and that when he entered a 
resting-place on his journey, instead of imparting—when 
he studied his guide-book—a knowledge of its valuable 
contents to such other travellers as chanced to be present, 
as was the custom of the other youth, his former com- 
panion, he selfishly reserved all the information he acquired 
for himself. His guide-book, it is true, was never out of 
his hand; but—although he was apparently so intent upon 
its perusal that he looked not to his feet, and frequently 
stumbled over stones and fell into ruts on the way, to his 
manifest hurt—I could not but perceive that his thoughts 
were all the time elsewhere, for he turned over the pages 
hastily, comparing passages in different sections of the 
work, which had no reference to each other. Taken 
separately and in their respective places, they all conveyed 
valuable information and instruction; but forced into un- 
natural relation with each other, their meaning became 
confused, and instead of enlightening his mind and re- 
moving his doubts, served but further to embarrass and 
distract him. On the margins of his book, too, I discerned 
notes in pencil, made by some other hand than that of the 
original compiler of the work, and these notes, I grieved to 
see, the youth consulted more carefully than the printed 
instructions. Again, when he entered the dark valley, in- 
stead of lighting the lamp which he also carried, he would 
persist, amid the almost midnight darkness, in poring over 
the pages of his book, or rather the pencil marks on the 
margins, and in consequence of this obstinacy, mistook the 
landmarks and wandered from the track, so that I lost sight 
of him for awhile behind a high mountain, whose steep 
sides he ought to have ascended. 

The other traveller meanwhile, still joyful and unwearied, 
had reached the ferry which should bear him to the far-off 
land. Joyfully he hailed the approach of the ferry-boat, 
gazing lovingly all the while upon the bright beacon-light 
on the opposite shore which then appeared so clear and dis- 
tinct, that the youth’s heart fairly leaped within him for 
very joy and thankfulness, and he lost all remaining dread 
of the stormy ocean he had to cross, After entering the 
boat he was speedily landed on the long-desired shore, 
where I saw him gladly greeted by the servants of the king, 
who carried him away at once in triumph to present him to 
their master. 

The second youth had by that time reached the coast, but 
at a different point ; a ferry-boat was waiting for him also, 
but night had set in, profound darkness shrouded the 
scene, and I never saw him arrive on the far-off shore. 

* Alas! alas!” sighed old Christian, “ unhappy youth, I 
feared it would be so. Young man,” he continued, turning 
to me as he spoke, “profit by what thou hast seen when 
thou in thy turn shall have commenced that journey!” 
Thus speaking he vanished from my sight, and I awoke, and 
lo! it was a dream—a dream pregnant with great truths. 
So plain are they that I attempt no explanation, but prayer- 
fully leave them to the consideration of all who peruse my 
allegory. 








Tue Firta CoMMANDMENT.—An old schoolmaster said 
one day to a minister who had come to examine his school, 
“T believe the children know the Catechism word for word.” 
“But do they understand it? that is the question,” said the 
minister. he schoolmaster only bowed respectfully, and 
the examination began. A little boy had repeated the fifth 
commandment, “ Honour thy father and thy mother,” and 
he was desired to explain it. Instead of trying to do so, the 
little boy, with his face covered with blushes, said, almost in 
a whisper, “ Yesterday, I showed some strange gentlemen 
over the mountain. ‘The sharp stones cut my feet, and the 
gentlemen saw they were bleeding, and they gave me some 
money to buy me shoes. I gave it to my mother, for she 
had no shoes either, and I thought I couid go barefoot 
better than she could.” 





Our Pulpit. 


er 
THE THOUGHTS OF THE HEART. 

** For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.”—Prov. xxxiii. 7. 
Tuis text states a general truth in relation to the charac- 
ter of man. It sets aside all the art’ ‘cial distinctions of 
society, all that the world has set up, and which grows 
out of circumstances and station, and makes each man his 
own moral historian. It passes by everything external, 
and entering within, it seizes upon the thoughts of his 
heart, and from a careful analysis of these, infallibly 
oa his true character as it appears in the sight 
0 : 

So our blessed Lord taught that the heart is the great 
fountain. Matt. xii. 35, “‘ A good man out of the good 
treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things: and an 
evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil 
things ;” and Matt. v. 28, ‘‘ Whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery with 
her already in his heart.” So also the apostle Peter, Acts 
viii. 22, “‘ Repent, therefore, of this thy wickedness, and 
pray God, if perhaps the thought of thy heart may be 
forgiven thee.” 

en it is true as the text teaches—THAT THE CHA- 
RACTER OF A MAN WILL BE DETERMINED BY THE 
THOUGHTS OF HIS HEART—“‘ As he thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” 

There are three things which this text does not mean, 
and it is very important that we should all understand 
what they are. « 

I.—Ir DOES NOT MEAN THAT A MAN IS WHAT HE 
IMAGINES HIMSELF TO BE. 

If a man were always what he imagines himself to be, 
what a grand race of men we should have! How easy to 
be eloquent, and popular, and influential. This, indeed, 
would be the royal road to learning and wisdom. How 
certainly would the ambitious and aspiring be fitted for 
the offices and stations they seek! Instead of the great 
men in little circles being little men in great circles, all 
would be great men if it were true that we are what we 
imagine ourselves to be. 

Ii.—Ir DoES NOT MEAN THAT A MAN IS WHAT HE 
WANTS OTHERS TO BELIEVE HIM TO BE. 

We have an illustration of this in the context. In verse 
6th we are admonished, ‘‘ Eat thou not the bread of him 
that hath an evil eye, neither desire thou his dainty 
meats.” The latter part of the 7th verse explains the 
reason, ‘* Eat and drink, saith he to thee, but his heartis 
not with thee.” He appears to be kind and hospitable, 
and wants to have you to believe him to be so—but he 
has an evil eye—that is, an envious, a covetous, a selfish 
eye—and thus covers up his designs upon you by his 
proffered hospitality; or by bringing you under the 
influence of his drink, he may the more easily accomplish 
his wicked plan. When Dionysius, the tyrant, stripped 
the statue of Jupiter of a robe of massive gold, and sub- 
stituted a cloak of wool, he did not state that his avarice 
coveted and stole the gold; but he apologised for this 
act of sacrilege by pleading his great concern for the 
best welfare of the gods, saying, ‘‘ Gold is too cold in 
winter, and too heavy in summer; it behoves us to take 
care of Jupiter.” 

The true motive which gives character and force to our 
action, like the spring of a clock, is concealed, whilst 
only the hands appear ; or, like the real pipes of many 
organs, which are really concealed, whilst the gilded 
pretext is pompously placed in the front for show. 

IiIl.—Ir poES NOT MEAN THAT A MAN IS ALWAYS 
WHAT HIS BOOK, OR PUBLISHED SENTIMENTS, OR HIS 
PROFESSION, SHOW HIM TO BE. 

That an author’s work is the true mirror of his mind, 
is a position not always verified, and which often leads 
to false conclusions. If his satanic majesty were to write 
a book, in all probability it would be in praise of virtue; 
because the good would purchase it for use, and the bad 
for ostentation. The fact is, that wicked men do not ad- 
vocate evil because it is evil, but they call the evil good, 
and the good evil. Falsehood assumes the appearance of 
truth. It is said that Falsehood and Truth once went forth 
to walk in company, and ing along the banks of a 
cooling stream, Falseh proposed that they should 
take a bath. Truth, acquiescing, stripped and plunged 
in; but Falsehood, dropping her own garments, seized 
those of Truth, and putting them on, fled away. Truth, 
on coming to the shore, ived the trick and the in- 
justice, and was sad. She took up the garments left by 
Falsehood, and carefully examining them, threw them 
away ; and, rather than wear the appearance of Falsehood, 
she has gone naked ever since. 

The design of the author is the true sentiment he 
would inculcate. An author or speaker is often like a man 
rowing in a boat, who looks one way, but at the same 
time pulls in the opposite direction. 

IV.—TuHe TEXT DOES MEAN THAT THE CHERISHED 
THOUGHTS OF A MAN DETERMINE HIS TRUE CHA- 
RACTER. 

1. It is the nature of the mind to govern. It is this 
that distinguishes a man from a beast. He has an in- 


tellect capable of understanding hisduty, He thinks, and 
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acts in accordance with his thoughts. Whilst the beast 
follows his instincts, ‘man obeys' his thoughts. That 
which distinguishes one man from another is the current 
of his thoughts. He is political or poetical—he is histori- 
cal or mechanical, according to the habitual tenor of his 
thoughts. 

2. It is the nature of the affections to govern the 
thoughts. We all practically know that we will what we 
love. Yes, the wil] of a man goes where he loves. We 
desire what we love—and our desires control the thoughts, 
and thus make them our servants. Hence the habitual 
thoughts come from thé workings of the heart towards 
the things we love. It is not more certain that the river 
will tell the character of the soil through which it flows, 
than it is that the habitual thoughts of a man tell what his 
heart loves, It is not more certain that the magnetic 
needle points to the pole, than that the thoughts point to 
the magnetic pole of the heart. A few illustrations must 
settle this. The man whose thoughts are habitually 
lascivious must be a lascivious man, as certainly as the 
man whose whole mind is given to schemes of personal 
ambition is an ambitious man. §o also the person who 
harbours malice, and revenges every real or imagined injury 
which he receives, is a revengeful man. We all know 
that he who employsall his thought about money, planning 
out new schemes for gain, who is constantly hoarding, and 
who derives his chief pleasure from the contemplation of 
his treasures, is an avaricious man. And the man whois 
devoted to pleasure, and who occupies all his thoughts 
about the manner in which he can secure the largest 
amount, is properly called a man of pleasure. §o also the 
person whose thoughts are on Christ, who loves to dwell 
upon him, and is ready to do for him all that lies in his 
power—whose thoughts of Christ are cherished as those 
which insure happiness—certainly this man isa Christian. 

We know that the governing motive of a man settles 
his character ; but the thoughts point out with infallible 
certainty what that motive is, and this proves that the 
habitual and cherished thoughts determine the character 
of every man. 

First. We learn from this subject that every man is 
constantly and resistlessly working out his own character 
by his cherished thoughts. Every thought makes its 
mark on the mind, and it isa permanent mark. As the 
painter by every—even the slightest—touch of his brush 
advances the portrait towards its completion, and as the 
sculptor by every blow of his mallet and the use of his 
chisel brings out the bold and permanent features, so our 
every thought advances our true and permanent character 
to its completion. 

Secondly. We learn that the manifestation of our 
thonghts will certainly disclose our true character. Here 
we have the power of concealing our thoughts. They 
are only to be known by our communicating them, or as 
they are probably inferred from our actions. Still, the 
artful and intriguing man may so cover up his thoughts 
as to defy all attempts to fathom them. But at the last 
great day God will take off the cover, and will make bare 
all our thoughts; and when these are uncovered, and 
others shall see the actual thoughts of our whole life, 
then all will perfectly know our true character. 

Thirdly. Learn the importance of guarding, of taking 
care of our thoughts. We are too apt to imagine that 
we are accountable only for words spoken, and for actions 
done. But the thought must precede the word and the 
action; and, but for the thought, there would be no wrong 
word or wrong action. The man, then, who guards his 
thoughts, puts a most vigilant sentinel in the place where 
the danger is the most imminent. Take care of your 
thoughts, else there may be found but little difference be- 
tween the character of your thoughts and the character 
of the actions of other men, whose conduct you condemn. 
If all your thoughts are right, all your actions will be 
right—for the thought is the parent to the deed, 
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CHAPTER III. 
CONSTANCE CHANNING. 

How true is the old proverb—* Man proposes and God dis- 
poses.” God’s ways are not a8 our ways. His déalings with 
us ‘ate often mysterious, and orily the eye of Faitli can detect 
his Hand in all the varied dispetisations of Providence. But 
we aré sure of this, that he maketh all things work together 
for good to them that love him ; that, however grievous the 
chastening may appear, it yieldeth the peaceable frnits of 
righteousness; that in due time our tears are wiped away, our 
mourning turned to singing, and we are made.to exchange 
the “spirit of heaviness” for “ the garments of praise.” 

It was on these truths that the Channing family reposed, 
when the long-suspended blow fell and swept away their 
worldly prosperity. Mrs. Channing had faithfully in- 
structed her children in the sacred og tage she had 

resented to them the great truths of the Bible, in all their 
beautiful simplicity; she had relied on the precious promises 
of God, that his word should not return unto him void; she 
had made her children the subject of mariy prayers and tears, 
and her heaft was full of confidence that God would lead 
them in the way of richtéousness. She was not impatient} 





not discouraged because no immediate result followed her 
labours ; fot cast down because’ her children weré'‘not all 
that she desired to see them, She knew how to wait. I 
was her duty, her hap privilege to sow the ood ‘sted : i 
was God only who could give thé increase. But her faith 
in God'was great, even in the hour of ftial and difficulty, 
when she knew that hér children would be’ exposed to new 
temptations’ and new dangers. ’ God ‘would take care ‘of 
them. She was sure of that, as she remembered the words 
of the apostle—* Humble youtsetyes therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that 

casting all your care upon hii, for he careth for you.” 

But to return to our story. 

T am not sure that we can quite picture to ourselves the 
life that had been Mr. Channing’s.. Of gentle birth, and 
rearéd to no profession, the inhéritance which ought to have 
come to him was looked uponas'a sufficient independence. 
That it would come to him, had never been doubted by 
himself or by others; and it was only at the very moment 
when he thought he was going to take possession of it, that 
somé etiemy set up a claim and threw it into Chancery. 
You may ¢avil at the word “enemy,” but it could certainly 
not be looked upon as the act of a friend, By every right, 
by every justice, it belonged to James Channing; but he 
who put in his claim, taking advantage of a quibble of law, 
was a rich man and a mighty one, I should not like to get 
possession of another person’s mioney in such manner. I 
should have the good, old-fashioned, wholesome fear upon 
me, that if would bring no good either to me or mine, 

James Channing never supposed but the money would 
be his somie time. Meanwhile he sought and obtained em- 
ployment to occupy his days, and bring “ grist to the mill,” 
until the patrimony should come. Hoping, hoping, hoping 
on; hoping and disappointment, hoping and disappoint- 
ment—there was nothing else for years and years; and you 
know who has said, that “ Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,” There have been many such cases in the world, but 
I question, I say, if we can quite realise them. However, 
the end was come—the certainty of Seep pein and 
Mr. Channing was already beginning to be thankful that 
the suspense, at any rate, was over. 

He was the head of an office—or it may be more correct 
to say the head of the Helstonleigh branch of it, for the 
establishment was a London one—a large, important con- 
cern, comprising various departments of insurance. Hamish 
was in the same office; and since Mr, Channing’s rheu- 
matism had become chronic, it was Hamish who chiefly 
transacted the business at the office, generally bringing 
home the books when he left, and going over them in 
the evening with Mr. Channing. Thus the business was as 
effectually transacted, and Mr. Channing retained his salary. 
The directors were contented that it should be so, for Mr. 
Channing possessed their thorough respect and esteem. 

After the ill-news was communicated to them, the boys 
left the parlour, and assembled in a group in the study, at 
the back, to talk it over. Constance was with them, but 
they would not admit Annabel. A shady, pleasant, untidy 
room was that study, opening to a cool, shady garden. It 
had oil-cloth on the floor instead of carpeting, and books 
and playthings were strewed about it. 

“ What an awful shame it is there should be so much 
injustice in the world!” spoke passionate Tom, flinging his 
“ Buripides” on the table. 

“ But for one thing, I should be rather glad the worry’s 
over,” cried Hamish. “ We know the worst now—that we 
have only ourselves to trust to.” 

“ Our hands and brains, as Tom said,” remarked Charley. 
“ What is the ‘one thing’ that you mean, Hamish ?” 

Hamish laid hold of Charley by the waist, lifted him up, 
and let him drop again. “It is what does not concern little 
boys to know; and I don’t see why you should be in here 
with us, young sir, any more than Annabel.” 

“ A presentiment that this would be the ending has been 
upon me some time,” broke in the gentle voice of Constance. 
“Tn my own mind I have kept laying out plans for us all. 
You see, it is not as if we should enjoy the full income that 
we have hitherto done.” 

“ What’s that, Constance?” asked Tom, hotly. ‘The 
decision does not touch papa’s salary; and you heard him 
say that the costs were to be paid out of the estate: a pretty 
thing it would be if any big-wigged lord chancellor could 
take away the money that a man works hard for!” 

“Hasty, as usual, Tom,” she smiled. “You know—we 
all know-—that, counting. fully upon. this money, papa is 
behind in his payments. ‘They must be paid off now in the 
best way that may be: and it will take so much from his 
income. It will make no difference to you, Tom: all you 
-_ do is to try on heartily for the seniorship and the exhi- 

ition.” 

“ Oh, won’t it make a difference to me, though ! ” retorted 
Tom. ‘“ And suppose I don’t gain it, Constance ? ” 

“Then you will have to work all the harder, Tom, in 
some other walk of life. Failing the exhibition, of course 
there will be no chance of your getting to the uniyersity ; 
and you must give up hopes of entering the Church. The 
worst off—the one upon whom this disappointment must 
fall the hardest—will be Arthur.” 

Arthur Channing—astride on the arm of the old-fashioned 
sofa—lifted his large, deep blue eyes to Constance, with 
a flash of intelligence: it seemed to say, that she only a 
of what he already knew. He had been silent hitherto; he 
was of a silent nature: a quict, loving, tender nature: 
while the rest spoke, he was content to think. a 

“Ay, that it will!” exclaimed Hamish; “what will 
bencmne of a articles ae rested an ‘ i eee: 

t should bo explained that Arthur had entered the office 
of Mr. Galloway w o Was a proctor, and also was 8 me 


e may exalt you in due time; | i 





to the Dean and Chapter, Arthur was only.a subordinate 
in it, a paid clerk—and upon yery short pay, too; but it 
was intended that he should enter upon his articles as soon 
as this money should be theirs, to enable Mr. Channing 
to pay for then. Hamish might well ask what would 
become of his articles now ? se 

“T can’t see a single step before me,” cried Arthur, 
“save that I must stay on as I am, a paid clerk.” 

““ What rubbish, Arthur!” flashed Tom—who possessed 
a considerable share of temper when it was touched, “As 
if fou Arthur Channing, could remain a paid clerk at 
Ga loway’s ! Why, you’d be on a level with Jenkins—old 
Jenkins’s son. Roland Yorke would look down on you then; 
worse than he does now. And that need not be!” 

The sensitive crimson dyed the fair open brow of Arthur. 
Of all the failings that he found it most difficult proce 
in his own heart, pride bore the greatest share. From the 
moment the ill-news had come to his father, the boy felt 
that he should have to do fierce battle with his pride; that 
there was ever-recurring mortification laid up in store for 
it. “But I can battle with it,” he bravely whispered to 
himself; “and I will do it, God helping me.’ 

“T may whistle for my new cricket-bat and stumps now,” 
grumbled Tom. 
bis ane I wonder when I shall get my new clothes? ” added 

arley. 

* How selfish we all are!” broke forth Arthur. 

“ Selfish ? ? chafed Tom, 

“Yes, selfish. Here we are, croaking over our petty 
disappointments, and forgetting the worse share that falls 
upon papa. Failing this money, how will he get to the 
German. baths?” 

A pause of consternation. In their own grievances 
the boys had lost sight of the hope which had recently 
been shared by them all. An eminent physician, passing 
through Helstonleigh, had seen Mr, Channing, and given 
his opinion that if he would visit certain medicinal spas in 
Germany, health might be restored to him. When the 
cause should be terminated in their favour, Mr, Channing 
had intended to set out. But now it was given against him ; 
and hope of setting out was gone. 

“I wish I could carry him on my back to Germany, and 
work to: keep him while he stayed there |”? impulsively spoke 
Tom. “ Wretchedly selfish we have been, to dwell on our 
disappointments, by the side of papa’s, I wish I was older!” 

Constance was standing against the window. She was of 
middle height, thoroughly lady-like and graceful; her 
features fair and beautiful, and her dark blue eyes and 
smooth white brow wonderfully like Arthur’s, She wore a 
muslin dress with a delicate pink sprig upon it, the lace of 
its open sleeves falling on her pretty white hands, which 
were playing unconsciously with a sprig of jessamine, while 
she listened to her brothers, as each spoke. 

“Tom,” she interposed, in answer to the last remark, “it 
is of no use wishing for impossibilities. We must look 
stead faatty ob things as they exist, and see what is the best 
that can be made of them. All that you and Charles can 
do is to work well on at your studies—Annabel the same; 
and it is to be hoped this blow will take some of her flighti- 
ness out of her.. Hamish, and Arthur, and I, must try 
and help more actively.” 

“You!” echoed Arthur. ‘ Why, what can you do, Con- 
stance P” 

A soft blush rose to her cheeks. “TI tell you that i have 
seemed to anticipate this,” she said, “and my mind has 
busied itself with plans and projects. I shall look out for a 
situation as daily governess.” 

A groan of anger burst from Tom. His quick temper, 
and Arthur's pride, alike rose up and resented the words— 
“A daily governess! It’s only another name for servant. 
Fine, that would be, for Miss Channing! ” : 

Constance laughed. “Oh, Tom! there are worse mis- 
fortunes at sea. I would go out wholly, but that papa 
would not like to spare me, and I must take Annabel for 
music and other things in an evening. Don’t look cross. 
It is an excellent thought; and I shan’t mind it.” 

* What will mamma say?” asked Jom, ironically. 
“You just ask her!” 

“Mamma knows,” replied Constance. ‘ Mamma has had 
her fears about the termination of the law-suit, like I have. 
Ah! while you boys were laughing and joking, and pursu- 
ing your sports, or your studies of a night, Land mamma 
would be talking over the shadowed future. I told mamma 
that if the time and the necessity came for my turning my 
education and talents to account, I should do it with a 
willing heart; and mamma, being rather more sensible 
than her impetuous son Tom, cordially approved.” 

Tom made a paper bullet and flung it at Constance, his 
honest eyes half laughing. 

“So should I approve,” said Hamish. “It is a case, 
taking into consideration my father’s state, in which all of 
us should help’ who are Of course, were you boys 
grown up and getting money, Constance should be exempt 
from aiding and abetting; but as it is, it is different. 
There will be no disgrace in her becoming a governess, and 
Helstonleigh will never think it. Sho is:a. lady always ; 
and so she would be if she were to turn to and wash up 
dishes, The only doubt is——” ; 

He stopped; and looked hesitatingly at Constance; and, 
as if penetrating his meaning, her eyes fell before his. 

‘Whether Yorke will like it,” went on Hamish, as if 
he had made no halt in hissentence, And the pretty blush 
in Constance Channing’s' face deepened to 'a hot, glowing 
crimson’; and Tom’ made a whole heap of bullets at onco, 
and showered them ontoher. = |. 

$0, Hamish—be quiet, Tom !—you may inquire all over 
Helstonlcigh te-morrow, whether anybody wants a yoyer- 
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ness; a well-trained young lady of twenty-one, who can 
play, and sing, and ‘paint,' and’ speak ‘really good English 
and decent French, and has a smattering of German,’ 
rattled on Constance, as if to cover her blushes. “I shall 
ask forty guineas a-year. Do you think I shall get it?” 

‘ “T think ‘you ought to ask eighty,” said Arthur. 

So I would, if F were thirty-one instead of twenty-one,” 
said’ Constance. “Oh dear! hers am J; ' latighing and 
joking over it, but itis a serious thing to undertake—the 
instruction of the young. I hope I shall be enabled to do 
iny duty in it. What's that ?” 

It was a ‘merry, mocking laugh, which came from the 
outside of the window, and then @ head of auburn hair, all 
wild and entangled, was pushed up, and in burst Annabel, 
her saucy dark eyes dancing with delight. 

“You locked me out, but I have been outside the window 
and heard it all,” cried she, dancing before them ‘in the 
most provoking manner.’ “Arthur can only be a’ paid 
clerk, and Constance is going to be a governess and get 
forty guineas a-year, and if Tom doesn’t gain his exhibition 
he must turn bell-ringer to the college, for papa can’t pay 
for him at the university now !” 

What do you deserve, you wicked little picture of 
deceit?” demanded Hamish: “Do you forget the old 
story of the listener who lost his ears? ” 

“TI always do listen whenever I can, and I always will,” 
avowed Annabel. * ‘I have warned you so a hundred times 
over, and I now warn you again; I wish Tom ‘would turn 
bell-ringer! I’d make him ring a peal that should astonish 
Helstonleigh the day Constance goes out as governess. 
Shan’t E have a fine time of it! It’s lessons for me now, 
morning, noon, and night,—she’s always worrying me ; buf, 
once let:us get her ‘back turned, and I shall have whole 
holiday! She may think I'll do my lessons with her at 
hight; but I won't!” 

The boys began to chase her round the table. She was 
nearly a-match for all‘ four—a troublesome, indulged, 
sunny-hearted ‘child, who delighted ‘in’ committing faults, 
that she might have the pleasure of' avowing them.’ She 
got out into the’ garden, first’ knocking over Constance’s 
paint-box; arid’ some of them went after her: 

' At that’ moment Mr. Yorke came in. You have seen 
him once before; in his: place in Helstonleigh' Cathedral: a 
tall, slender man, with pale, well-formed featires;' and an 
attractive smile, ~His dark eyes rested on Constance as he 
entered, and once more the brilliant colour lighted up her 
face. ‘When prospects’ should be a little better—that: is, 
when Mr. Yorke should get a ‘sufficient’ living bestowed 
upon him—Constance was to become his wife. “His stipend 
from the minor canonry was at present but trifling: 

“ Judith met me in the hall as I was going into the par- 
lour, and told me I had better come here,” he observed. 
“She said bad news had arrived for Mr. Channing.” 

“Yés,” answered Hamish. “The law-suit is lost.” 

* Lost !* echoed Mr. Yorke, 

“Trrévocably. “We were discussing ways and means 
amongst’ ourselves,” smiled Hamish, “for of course this 
changes prospects materially.”~ 
~' * And Constance ‘is going out as a governess, if she can 
get anybody to take her, and Arthur is to plod on with Joe 
Jenkins, and Tom means to apply for the post of bell-ringer 
to the cathedral,” interposed the incorrigible Annabel, who 
liad Once moré darted in, and heard thé last words. “Can 
you recommend Constance to a place, Mr. Yorke ?” 

He treated the information lightly; he laughed at and 
with Annabel; but Constance noticed that a flush crossed 
his brow, and that he quitted the subject, 

'“ Flas the inked strplice been found out, Tom—I mean 
the culprit ?” 

“Not yet, Mr. Yorke,” 

“Charles, you can tell me who 1t was, I hear,” 

There was a startled glance for 4 moment in Charles’s eye, 
as he looked up at Mr. Yorke, and an unconscious meaning 
in his tone. 
“Why, do you know who it was, sir?” 

“Not 1,” said Mr. Yorke. “I know that, whoever it may 
have been, he deserves a sound flogging if he did it wilfully.” 

“ Then, sir, why did you suppose I knew ?” 

“T met Hurst just now, and Re stopped me, with the news 
that he was sure Charley Channing could put his hand upon 
the offender, if he chose to doit. It was not yourself, was 
it, Charley?” ” 

‘Mr. Yorke laughed as he asked the question. Charley 
laughed also, but in a constrained manner. Meanwhile the 
others, to whoin the topic had’ been as Sanscrit, inquired an 
cepineion, which Mr, Yorke gaye, so far as his cognisance 
went, © ioe ' 


“What a shame to spoil a gurpliee ! Have you cause to 
suspect any particular boy, Charley ?” demanded Hamish. 

“Don’t ask him in my presence,” interrupted Tom, in 
the same hurried manner that he had uséd in the cloisters. 
“T should be compelled in honour to inform the master, 
pace Sey would get his life thrashed out of him by the 
school.” 

“Don’t you ask me, either, Mr. Yorke,” said Charles; and 
the tone of his yoice; still unconsciously to himself, bore a 
strangely serious earnestuess, } 

“Why not?” returned Mr. Yorke. “Iam not a senior 
of the college school; and under obedience to its head 
master.” 

“Tf you are all to stop iu this room, I and Tom shall 
never get our lessons done,” was all the reply made by 
Charles, as he drew a chair to the table and opened his 


exercise books. 
“And I-never could afford that,” cried Tom, ey | 
wou't do to let Huntley and Yorke got absad mo” 
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asked Mr. Yorke, 

“ Of course I am,” replied Tom Channing, lifting his eyes 
in slight surprise; “and I hope I shall get it.” 

“Which of the three stands the best chance ?” 

Well,” said Tom, “it will be about a neck-and-neck 
tace between us. My name stands first on the rolls of the 
school ; therefore, were our merits equal, in strict justice it 
ought to be given to me. But the master could pass me 
over if he pleased, anid fix upon either of the other two.” 

“ Which of those two stands first on the rolls?” 

“Harry Huntley. Yorke is the last. But that does not 
count for much, you know, Mr. Yorke, as we all entered 
together. They enrolled us according as our initial letter 
stood in the alphabet.” 

It will turn wholly upon your scholastic merits, then? 
I hear—but Helstonleigh is famous for its gossip—that in 
past tinies it has frequently gone by favour.” 

So it has,” said Tom Channing, throwing back his head 
with a whole world of indignation in the action. “Eligible 
boys have been passed over, and the most incapable dolt set 
up-aboyve them ; all because his friends were in a good posi- 
tion, and hand-in-glove with the head master. I don’t 
mean Pye, you know: before he came, It’s said the last 
case was so flagrant that it got to the ears of the dean, and 
he interfered and forbid favour for the future. At an 
rate, there’s an impression running through the school that 
merits and conduct, taken together, will be allowed fair 

lay.” 

“Conduct ?” echoed Arthur Channing, 

Tom nodded ;—* Conduct is to be brought in this time, 
One day, when the first desk got into a row with the head 
master, through some mischief we had gone into out of 
school, he asked us if we were aware that our conduct, as it 
might be good or ill, might gain or lose us the seniorship. 
Yorke, who is bold enough, you know, for ten, remarked 
that that was a new dodge, and the master overheard the 
words, and said, Yes, he was happy to say there were many 
new ‘dodges’ he had seen fit to introduce, which he trusted 
might tend to make the school different from what it had 
been. Of course we had the laugh at Yorke; but the 
master took no more notice. Since then, I assure you, 
Mr. Yorke, our behaviour has been a pattern for young 
ladies—mine, and Huntley’s, and Yorke’s; for we don’t 
care to lose a chance.” 

Tom Channing nodded sagaciously as he concluded, and 
they left the room free for him and Charles, 


“™rving for the seniorship as strenuously as ever, Tom ?” 
tr Y 





CHAPTER IV, 
NO HOLIDAY TO-DAY. 
* Now, Constance, that we haye a moment alone, what is 
this about you?” began Mr, Yorke, as they stood together 
in the garden. 

* Annabel said the truth—that I do think of going out 
as daily governess,” she replied, bending over a carnation 
to hide the blush which: rose in her cheeks, a very 
rival to the blushing flower. “Ié is a great misfortune 
that has fallen upon us—at least we can only look at 
it in that light at present, and ‘will, beyond doubt, be 

roductive of some embarrassment. Do you not see, 
William, that if is incumbent upon us all to endeavour 
to lighten this embarrassment, those of us who can? I 
must assume my share.” 

Mr. Yorke was silent, Constance took it for granted 
that he was displeased. He was of a very good family, and 
she supposed he disliked the step she was about to take— 
that he deemed it would be derogatory to his future wife. 

“ Have you fully made up your mind ?” he at length asked. 

“Yes, I have talked if over with mamma—for indeed 
she and I both seem fo have anticipated this—and she 
thinks with me, that it is what I ought todo. William, 
how could I reconcile it to my conscience not to help?” 
she continued. “Think of papa! think of his strait! It 
appears to be a plain duty thrown in my path.” 

* By yourself, Constance ?” 

“No, by my Father in heaven,” she whispered, lifting 
for a moment her large blue eyes. “O William, William, 
do not be displeased with me! do not forbid it! It is 
honourable to work—it is right to do what we can; Strive 
to see it in the right light,” 

“Let that carnation alone, Constance; give your atten- 
tion to me, ' What if I do forbid it ?” 

She walked a little forward, quitting the carnation bed, 
and ‘halted under the shade of the dark cedar tree, her 
heart and her colour alike fading. Mr, Yorke followed, 
and stood before her. 

“ William, I must do my duty. There is no other way 
open to me, by which I can earn something to help in this 
time of need, save that of becoming a governess. Many a 
lady, better born than J, has done it before me,” 

“A daily governess, I think you said ?” 

“Papa could not spare me to go out entirely, Annabel 
could not spare me, and——” 

J would not spare you,” he struck in, filling up her 
pause, Was that what you were about to say, Con 
stance ?” 

The rosy hue stole over her face again, and a sweet smile 
to her lips:' “O William, if you will but sanction it! 
I shall go about it them with the lightest heart !” 

He looked af her with an expression she did not 
understand, and shook his head. Constance thought it a 
negative shake, and her hopes fell again, “You did not 
answer my question,” said Mr, Yorke. “What if I 
forbid it?” 

“But it seems to be my duty,” she urged from between 
her pale and parted lips, 





“Constance, that is no answer,” 

“Oh do not,do not! William, do not you throw this 
temptation before me—the choosing between yourself and 
the plain duty that lies before me.” f 

“The temptation, as you call it, must be for a later con- 
sideration. Why will you not reply tome? “What would 
be your course if I forbade it ?” 

“I do not know; God only knows,” she added, “and I 
must seek His guidance, His help, His favour, before every- 
thing else. But, O William, if you gave me up——” 

She could not continue. She turned away to hide her 
face from Mr. Yorke. He followed; and obtained forcible 
view of it; it was wet with tears. 

“Nay, but I did not mean to carry it so far as to cause 

ou real grief, my dearest,” he said in a changed tone, 
poo a down to her; “though you brought it on your- 
self,” he added, Janghing, as he made his peace, 

“ How did I bring it on myself?” 

“By doubting me, I saw yom doubted me af the first, 
when Annabel spoke of it in the study. Constance, if Peed 
possessed as you are of suitable acquirements, refused, from 
any notion of false pride, to exert them for your family ijn 
a time of need, I should say you were little fitted for the 
wie of one whose whole duty must be to do his Master’s 
work,” 

“You will sanction the measure then ?” she rejoined, her 
countenance lighting up. 

“How could you doubt me? I wish I could make a 
home at once to bring you to; but as you must remain in 
this a little longer, it is only fair that you should contribute 
to its maintenance. We all have to bend to circumstances. 
I shall not love my wife the less, that she has had the 
courage to turn her talents to account. What could you 
be thinking of, child ?” 

“Forgive me, William,” she softly pleaded. “But you 
looked so grave and were so silent.” 

Mr. Yorke smiled, “The truth is, Constance, I was 
turning about in my mind whether I could not help to 
place you, and pondering the advantages and disadvantages 
of a situation I know of. Lady Augusta is looking out for 
a daily governess.” 

“Ts she?” exclaimed Constance. 
—I—should suit her?” 

Constance spoke hesitatingly. The thought which had 
flashed over her own mind was, whether Lady Augusta 
Yorke could afford to pay her suitable remuneration. 
Probably the same doubt had made one of the “disad- 
vantages” hinted at by Mr. Yorke. 

“T called there yesterday, and interrupted a ‘scene 
between Lady Augusta and Miss Caroline,” he said; “un- 
seemly anger on my lady’s part, and rebellion on Carry’s 
forming, as usual, its chief features,” 

* But Lady Augusta is so indulgent to her children!” 
interrupted Constance. 

“Perniciously indulgent, generally; and when the effects 
break out in insolence and disobedience, then there ensues 2 
scene. If you go there, you will witness them occasionally, 
and I assure you they are not edifying; You must 
endeavour to train the girls to something better than they 
have been trained to yet, Constance,” 

“Tf I do go.” 

“T knew now long it would last, Lady Augusta’s instruct- 
ing them herself,’ resumed Mr. Yorke. “Jt is not a 
m ap since the governess left.” 

“ Why does she wish to take a daily governess, instead of 
one in the house ?” 

“ Why Lady Augusta does a thing is scarcely ever to be 
accounted for, by herself or by anybody else!” replied Mr. 
Yorke. “Some convenience, or inconvenience, she men- 
tioned to me, about the sleeping arrangements. Shall I 
ascertain particulars for you, Constance; touching salary 
and other matters ?” 

“Tf you please, Papa is somewhat fastidious; but he 
could not object to my going there; and its being so very 
near our own house would be a great point of ——” 

“Constance !” interrupted a voice at this juticture, “is 
Mr, Yorke there?” 

“He is here, mamma,” replied Constance, walking for- 
ward to Mrs. Channing, Mr. Yorke attending her. 

“T thought I heard you come in,” she said; as Mr. 
Yorke took her hand. “Mr. Channing will be pleased to 
see you,if you will come in and chat with him, The 
children have told you the tidings. It is a great detriment 
to their prospects.” 

“But they seem determined to bear it bravely,” he 
answered, in a hearty tone. “You may be proud to have 
such children, Mrs. Channing.” 

“Not proud,” she softly said, “thankful |” 

“rue. I am obliged to you for correcting me,” was the 
clergyman’s ingenuous answer, as he walked, with. Mrs. 
Channing, across the hall, Constance halted, for Judith 
came out of the kitchen, and spoke in a whisper— 

“And what’s the right and the wrong of it, Miss Con- 
stance? Js the money gone ?” 

“Gone entirely, Judith; gone for good.” 

“For !” grunted Judith; “I should say for ill. 
Why do the Queen let there be a Lord Chancellor ?.” 

“Tt is not the Lord Chancellor’s fault, Judith. He only 
administers the law.” 

“Why couldn’t he just as well have given it for your 
papa, as against him ?” 

“1 suppose he considers that the law is on the other 
side,” sighed Constance. 

ot mab } wae at Ais side, and had got a barrel of tar at 
oné hand of me, and a bag of feathers at the t’other,” spoke 
Judith, impetuously ; “maybe, he’d get a taste of °em!” 

“Qh, Judith, couldn’t you go up to London and do it? 


“TI wonder—whether 
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Yd find the money,” shrieked out Annabel, with laughter, 
as she descended the stairs in her favourite fashion—sliding 
down the balustrades. Judith, with a pettish movement, 
returned to the kitchen; and the next to appear from above 
—though not by the mode that Annabel had chosen—was 
Hamish. He had changed his dress, and had a pair of new 
white gloves in his hand. 

“ Are you going out to-night, Hamish ?” 

There was a stress on the word “to-night,” and Hamish 
marked it. “I promised, you know, Constance. And my 
staying away would do no good; it could not make things 
better. Fare you well, my pretty sister. Tell mamma I 
shall be home by eleven.” 

“Tt’ll be a sad cut down for ’em all,” muttered Judith, 
gazing at Hamish round the kitchen door-post. “Where 
he’ll find money for his white gloves and things now, is 
beyond my telling, the darling boy! If I could but get to 
that Lord Chancellor !” 

Had you possessed the privilege of living in Helstonleigh 
at the time of which this story treats—and I can assure you 
you might live in many a less privileged city—it is possible 
that, on the morning following the above events, your 
peaceful slumbers might have been rudely broken by a 
noise, loud enough to waken the seven sleepers of Ephesus. 

Before seven o’clock, the whole school, choristers and 
king’s scholars, assembled in the cloisters. But, instead of 
entering the school-room for early school, they formed 
themselves into a dense mass (if you ever saw schoolboys 
march otherwise, I have not), and, treading on each other’s 
heels, proceeded through the town to the lodgings of the 
judges, in pursuance of a time-honoured custom. There 
the head-boy sent in his name to the very chamber of the 
lord chief justice, who happened this time to have come the 
Helstonleigh circuit. “Mr. Gaunt, senior of the college 
school ”—craving holiday for himself, and the whole fry 
who had attended him. 

“ College boys!” cried his lordship, winking and blinking, 
like other less majestic mortals do when awoke suddenly 
out of their morning sleep. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the servant. “All the school’s 
come up; such a lot of ’em! It’s the holiday they are 
asking for.” 

“Oh, ah, I recollect,” cried his lordship—for it was not 
the first time he had been to Helstonleigh. “Give one of 
my cards to the senior boy, Roberts. My compliments to 
the head-master, and I beg he will grant the boys a 
holiday.” 

Roberts did as he was bid—he also had been to Helston- 
leigh before with his master—and delivered the card and 
message to Gaunt. The consequence of which was, the 
school tore through the streets in triumph, shouting “ holi- 
day !” to be heard a mile off, and bringing people hot, and 
in white garments, from their beds to the windows. The 
least they feared was, that the town had taken fire. 

Back to the house of the head-master for the pantomime 
to be played through. This usually was (for the master, as 
wise on the subject as they were, would lie that morning in 
bed) to send the master’s servant into his room with the 
card and the message; upon which the permission for the 
holiday would come out, and the boys disperse, exercising 
their legs and lungs. No such luck, however, on this morn- 
ing. The servant met them at the door, and grinned 
dreadfully at the lot. 

“Won’t you catch it, gentlemen! The head-master’s 
gone into school, and is waiting for you; marking you all 
late, of course.” 

“Gone into school!” repeated Gaunt, haughtily, resent- 
ing the familiarity, as well as the information. ‘ What do 
you mean ?” 

“Why, I just mean that, sir’—and Gaunt felt uncom- 
monly inclined to knock him down; but the man had a 
propensity for grinning, and was sure to exercise it on all 
possible occasions—* there’s some row up, and you are not 
to have holiday; the master said last night I was to call 
him this morning as usual.” 

Away slunk the boys to the college school-room, their 
buoyant spirits sunk down to dust and ashes—as may be 
figuratively said. They could not understand it; they had 
not the most distant idea what their offence could have 
been. Gaunt entered, and the rest trooped in after him. 
The head-master sat at his desk in stern state; the other 
masters were in their places. 

“What is the meaning of this insubordination?” the 
master sharply demanded, addressing Gaunt. “You are 
three quarters of an hour behind your time.” 

“We have been up to the judges, as usual, for holiday, 
sir,” replied Gaunt, in a tone of deprecation. “ His lord- 
ship sends his card and compliments to you, and——” 

“Holiday!” interrupted the master. “Holiday!” he 
5 spac) with emphasis, as if disbelieving his own ears. 
“Do you deem that the school deserves it? A pretty senior 
you must be, if you do.” 
es — has the school done, sir?” respectfully asked 

unt. 

“Your mevuory must be conveniently short,” chafed the 
master. ‘Have you forgotten the inked surplice ? ” 

Gaunt paused. “But that was not the act of the whole 
school, sir. It was probably the act of only one.” 

“ But, so Jong as that one does not confess, the whole 
school must bear it,” returned the master, looking round 
on the assembly. “Boys, understand me. It is not for 
the fault itself; that may have been, as I said yesterday, the 
result of accident: but it is the concealment of the fault that 
makes me angry. Will you confess now? he who did it.” 

No; the appeal brought forth no further result than the 
other one had done. The master continued : 

“You may think—I speak now to the guilty boy, and 





let him take these words to himself—that you were quite 
alone when you did it; that no eye was watching. But let 
me remind you that the eye of God was upon you; and 
that what you refuse to tell, He can bring to light, if it 
shall so please Him, in His own wonderful way, His own good 
time. There will be no holiday to-day. Prayers.” 

The boys fell into their places, and stood with hanging 
heads, something like rebellion working in every breast. 
At breakfast time they were dismissed, and gathered in the 
cloisters to give vent to their sentiments. 

“Tsn’t it a stunning shame?” cried hot Tom Channing. 
“The school ought not to suffer for the fault of one boy. 
The master has no right——” 

“The fault lies in the boy, not in the master,” inter- 
rupted Gaunt; “asneak! acoward! Ifhehas got a spark 
of manly honour in him, he’ll speak up now.” 

“ As it has come to this, I say Charley Channing should 
be made to declare what he knows,” said one; “he saw 
it done!” 

“Who says he did?” quickly asked Tom Channing. 

** Somebody said so; and that he was afraid to tell.” 

Gaunt lifted his finger, and made a sign to Charles, 
“Now, boy”—as the latter obeyed—“you will answer 
me, remember. The master has called the seniors to his 
A and I order you to speak. Did you see this mischief 

one?” 

“No, I did not!” fearlessly replied little Channing. 

“Ts that true?” roared Hurst. 

“True!” retorted Charles; “when did you ever know 
me to tell a lie? That fault can’t be charged upon a 
Channing. I did not see the mischief done: I did not 
know it was done, until the master spoke to us about it 
in the school-room, yesterday, after college.” 

“If he doesn’t know, he suspects,” persisted Hurst. 
“Come, Miss Channing.” 

“We don’t declare things upon suspicion, do we, Mr. 
Gaunt?” appealed Charles. “I may suspect one, Hurst 
may suspect another; Bywater said he suspected two; the 
whole school may be suspicious, one of another. Where’s 
the use of that?” 

“It is of no use,” decided Gaunt; “you say you did not 
see the surplice damaged ? ” 

“JT did not; upon my word of honour.” 

“That’s enough,” said Gaunt. “Depend upon it the 
fellow, while he was at it, took precious good precautions 
against being seen. When he gets found out he had better 
not come within reach of the seniors; I warn him of that: 
they might not leave him a head on his shoulders, or a 
tooth in his mouth.” 

“Suppose it should turn outto have been a senior, Mr. 
Gaunt ?” spoke Bywater. 

Suppose you should turn out to be a big donkey?” 
retorted the senior boy. 

(To be continued.) 








A LITTLE GIRL’S RESOLUTIONS. 


On, yes, I will try, for the whole of to-day, 

To do what they bid me, and mind what they say ; 
And, even before they can say what they want, 
I'll be willing to do it, and not say “‘I can’t.” 


If any one teases, I will not be cross, 

Nor for something to do need I be at a loss: 

I can work in my garden, and play with my brother, 
And go little errands to help my dear mother. 


I will not be idle at lessons or work, 

Nor disturb busy people with questions and talk ; 
To be earnest in business, merry at play, 
Is the way to go happily through the whole day. 


Now, if I can Keep resolutions like these, 

It will make me more happy and good, and will please 
Not my parents alone, but that Father above, 

Who delighteth in goodness, and kindness, and love. 








WHAT HAVE WE TO DO WITH. THE Law or Gop ?— 
Some white men from a Christian land engaged natives in 
New Zealand to go with them on a journey, to carry their 
luggage. The Sabbath overtook them on the road. The 
men wished to go on, but the natives, who had been under 
the pious instruction of missionaries, said, “No, no, it is 
the Sabbath; we must rest.” The travellers, however, 
went on, and left their attendants behind, who in good time 
arrived safely with the goods; but the men refused to pay 
them, because they would not travel on the Sabbath. 
“What are we to do with the law of God?” asked the 
natives. ‘What have we to do with the law of God? 
What is that to us?” cried the men angrily. “You have 
much to do with that law,” answered one of the natives 
firmly. “Were it not for the law of God, we should have 
robbed you, taken all you had, and set you adrift; yen 
we might have murdered you. You have that much to do 
with the law of God.” : 

A Happy Frame or Minp.—* A man of understanding 
is of an excellent spirit;” in the Hebrew, a cool spirit. 
Injuries do not fret him into a flame, neither does any 
occurrence heat him into any height of joy, grief, or anger. 
Who more temperate in these things than Moses? But set 
this holy man to pray, and he is all life and zeal. Indeed, it 
is one excellency of this fervency of spirit, that it allays all 
sinful impatience. David’s fervency in prayer for his child 
when alive made him bear the tidings of his death so 
patiently. We hear not an angry word that Hannah replies 
to her scolding companion, Peninuah, and why? Because 
she had found the art of easing her troubled heart in prayer. 
Why need she contend with her adversary, who could be 
wrestling with God to espouse her quarrel ? 





Progress of the Truth. 


SWITZERLAND. 


NEw TRANSLATION OF THE BipLE.— We understand that 
it has been determined to execute a new version of the 
Scriptures for the use of the German-speaking Protestants 
in the eastern provinces of Switzerland. This important 
work may be regarded as an indication of the improved 
spirit which has been awakened among the pastors and 
churches of the districts in question, and is the result of 
repeated proposals and deliberations. It appears that three 
different translations are, or have been used during the last 
three centuries. First came what is known as the Zurich 
version, which was, after a time, to a great extent super- 
seded by that of Luther; but both have in several places 
given way to the translation of Piscator. In some cases 
Luther’s Bible has been introduced in a revised form. The 
consequence has been considerable confusion, and it has 
been felt necessary to attempt the production of a translation 
which shall be up to the standard of modern scholarship, 
and which may be generally adopted as the recognised edi- 
tion. We notice in connection with this subject the an- 
nouncement of a work, entitled “Specimens of a Revision 
of the Lutheran Translation of the Bible,” edited by a 
commission appointed by the Evangelical Conference of 
Switzerland. It contains portions of Genesis, the Psalms, 
Isaiah, and Matthew, and the whole of the Epistle to the 

latians. 

THE AssoctaTION oF Swiss Pastors recently met at 
Berne, and 335 members were present. The proceedings 
were opened in the large public hall of the city, by the Rev. 
Mr. Giider, with a prayer and an address. The business 
related in a considerable measure to questions connected 
with scientific theology; thus the first subject, and one 
which was introduced by the Rev. Mr. Miller, was the 
influence of their individual theological opinions upon the 
practical activity of the clergy. 

Bozren.—A journal published at this place gives an 
amusing illustration of the strong feeling which exists there 
on religious matters, It is to be observed that the journal 
in question has been wont to express itself with marked 
moderation in reference to the disputes prevalent in the 
Tyrol. However, it says, “ We find it impossible to supply 
our readers with information respecting the marriages and 
deaths which have taken place during the last month, be- 
cause the minister of our church, who regards the Bozen 
Journal as an intolerant opposition paper, refuses to com- 
municate the necessary facts.” 





AUSTRIA. 


New Protestant Journau.—The Allgemeine Kirchen 
Zeitung says, “ We hail with pleasure the appearance of a 
new Protestant journal at Vienna, called the ‘ Evangelical 
Sunday Messenger,’ the editor of which proposes to labour 
for the revival of a true life according to the Gospel, for the 
imparting of religious instruction, and for Christian edifica- 
tion. Whatever relates to the Church, the school, and the 
family, will be included in the-:domain of this periodical, 
the prosperity of which we desire with all our heart; and 
we hope that it will be attended with the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE StaTE towards the Protestants 
of Austria is declared by the German press to be much 
more favourable, and the following facts, among others, are 
appealed to as evidence :—First, it is announced that the 
imperial Minister of State has given in his approval of the 
regulations of an Austrian branch of the great Gustavus 
Adolphus Society, one effect of which will be that the 
Austrian representatives of this institution will be allowed 
to attend at the General Assembly which will shortly take 
place at Hanover. A second fact is, that the Emperor has 
issued a declaration whereby he sanctions the revised regu- 
lations of the imperial Evangelical Theological Academy at 
Vienna, so far as the conferring of honours is concerned. 
These statutes were drawn up by the governing body of the 
academy, and have been revised by the Vienna superin- 
tendents of both the Augsburg and of the Helvetic confes- 
sions. By this decision the institution has restored to ita 
position and privileges which it held several years ago. 
A third fact, and one respecting which there will be some 
difference of opinion, is thus stated: —‘ The budget of the 
Austrian Empire, so far as it relates to religious commu- 
nities, contains a new chapter, which deserves to be men- 
tioned. A sum of 41,000 florins has been set apart for the 
Protestant churches, a sum which is, of course, very inade- 
quate considering the importance of these churches, but 
one which consecrates a principle, and will no doubt be 
increased in proportion as sound views of toleration shall 
prevail in the legislation of the empire and in the habits of 
the nation.” 





ITALY. 

Tur1n.—The following is a fuller account of the baptism 
of a young Israelite at Turin :—The Rev. Signor Lauria, of 
the English Church, lately administered the rite of baptism 
to a young Israelite from Leghorn. The ceremony took 
place in the Waldensian chapel. The convert was Signor 
E. Arias, a young man who, after some months’ incessant 
study and constant meditation, had arrived at the full 
assurance that Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified 1800 
years ago at Jerusalem, is truly the Messiah who was to 
come to be “alight to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory 
of his people Israel.” As a demonstration and signal of his 
faith, and as a sign of the inexpressible benefits which 
accrue to as many as sincerely profess it, he desired to 
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receive the external symbol of our spiritual regeneration. 
The religious ceremony, which had brought to the chepel 
several of the acquaintances and friends of the new convert, 
was greatly to the edification of all who were present, and 
the replies which were made to the questions proposed as 
to the nature and ground of his belief bare witness to his 
profound convictions. To the name of Emanuele he added 
that of Paolo. 
LEGHORN.—We observe that a new chapel for Protestant 
worship has been opened at Leghorn. It has been built 
the Waldenses, who obtained permission from the 
Government for that purpose. The inauguration took 
lace on the 19th of July, and the services were conducted 
= eight ordained ministers. As was to be expected, this 
unprecedented event attracted to the spot a large number 
of rejoicing Christian people. They would not forget that, 
until a very recent period, it was utterly impossible to 
reach the Gospel in Leghorn at all to the Italian people. 
They would remember, too, the difficulties and obstacles 
encountered by the pioneers of the blessed work, who, two 
short years before, were well-nigh heart-broken by the 
ignorant superstition of the people, by their stolid in- 
difference, and by the bitter opposition of the clergy. Now 
they could look upon a house of prayer, solemnly set apart 
for God; and now they could feel that their liberties were 
respected. In addition to which, it would not be forgotten 
that the grace of God had followed his Word, and converts 
won to the Gospel of Christ. Among the recent examples has 
been mentioned that of an Israelite, a resident at Leghorn, 
and bearing an excellent character, who has believed in 
Christ, has been to Turin to receive baptism, and who is 
now an acknowledged member of the Protestant Church. 
Tae “ Buona NOVELLA” has some remarks on the subject 
of Protestant soldiers and the religious services of the 
Roman Catholics, a question which, in France especially, 
has often caused annoyance. It says, “ We are informed 
that some of the superior officers constrain their subordi- 
nates of the Protestant faith to be present at religious 
exercises which are repugnant to their consciences, and we 
believe it will be useful to remind both the one and the 
other what are the orders of the Government in this 
matter.” It then proceeds to give some extracts from the 
“Regulations of Military Discipline,” of October 30th, 
1859, based upon a ministerial decision or instruction of 
1854. The 194th section runs thus:—“The said com- 
mandants shall provide for all non-Catholic soldiers the 
means of attending the exercises prescribed by the denomi- 
nation to which they belong, and in the places where such 
exercises are performed, so far, at least, as the service 
permits. Non-Catholics shall be dispensed from attending 
at exercises purely Catholic, except for defence and other 
military duties which are commanded by the service.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF CLERICAL Bigotry, and the in- 
tolerance of the followers of the clergy, continue to be 
numerous. We give them rather as examples and proofs 
of the growth of a spirit of inquiry, and as showing, beyond 
question, that the Gospel is producing an impression in 
Italy. At Pontedera, the corporation of the place, in 
accordance with the circular of the minister, Minghetti, in 
reference to burying grounds, provided for the honourable 
interment of such Protestants as might die there. For this 
purpose a cemetery was constructed in close proximity to 
that of the parish. Very soon, however, certain persons, 
under the influence of the clerical party, went by night 
and threw down the cemetery wall, and perpetrated other 
acts unworthy of a civilised people. At Brissognes (Aosta) 
a novel method of annoying the little Protestant community 
has been had recourse to. A profane and reckless person 
is hired, and well supplied with drink. He is then placed in 
a house adjoining the one where the Protestants meet, and 
instructed to make the most unendurable uproar, for which 
he is well furnished with the necessary appliances, The 
consequence has been that the service has been interrupted; 
and, finding it impossible to proceed, minister and people 
have had to separate. Complaint is useless, because, it is 
said, the noisy person is in his own house, and with closed 
doors, and cannot therefore be interfered with. At Florence 
recourse has been had to the most absurd slanders and 
inventions, calculated to act upon the imaginations and 
superstitious feelings of the common people. At Brescia we 
hear of the meanest subterfuges had recourse to by a priest 
and hig allies to get possession of a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, in which, unhappily, they succeeded. It is, however, 
cause for congratulation that the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures goes on in spite of all, and that in every direction, 
surely, however slowly, the hallowed effects of the preaching 
of Christ, and him crucified, are being felt. We can never 
be sufficiently thankful, either for the liberty which is 
enjoyed in Italy, or for the Christian zeal which takes 
advar.tage of it for the good of souls, 





BELGIUM. 

Tur Synopicat AssEmBLY of the Belgian Evangelical 
Society has held its annual meetings at Brussels. We be- 
lieve all passed off happily. The meetings continued for 
four days, and in the last two the tricentenary of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Belgium was commemorated. Their 
confession of faith was first published in 1561. Further 
details will be giver: when they reach us. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 

Istanp AND Coast Mission Work IN IRELAND.—At 
the last monthly meeting of the Open-Air Mission, held at 
the Office, 1, Robert Street, Adelphi, London, the proceed- 
ings derived peculiar interest from the presence of the Rev, 
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A. C. Thistleton, who gave an account of two-and-a-half 
~~ work in the wild and remote parish of Carrickfen, in 
onegal. He found the people lamentably ignorant, not 
only of the truths of the Gospel, but of the arts of life. He 
had to dress as a “navvy,” and assist in making a road. As 
the Protestant population was only about one to every hun- 
dred Romanists, he appealed to the priest to allow some of 
his people to help. The priest kirdly did so, but on other 
occasions Mr. Thistleton had encountered much opposition, 
and his life had been threatened by the Roman Catholic 
clergy. Still he persevered. ‘The road was a step in civili- 
sation. Then he tried flower shows, and offered prizes, but 
in many cases he had to sow the seed and till the ground. 
However, year by year the flower shows improve. Mean- 
while, he did not neglect his most important work. He held 
cottage meetings, from cottage to cottage, in the moonlight 
nights, with an average attendance of sixty, and generally 
some cows, donkeys, and hens also under the same roof. 
These meetings had been followed by family prayer in many 
families. He taught the children until he had seen whom 
he could select for teachers, and thus established a regular 
Sunday-school. In crossing to the dark island of Arran- 
more, in which there is not a native Protestant among 
1,300 souls, he used to sing to the Roman Catholic boatmen, 
and thus conveyed Gospel truth to their hearts, This 
zealous servant of God asks to be remembered in the prayers 
of Christians. His narrative shows, for our encouragement, 
how much may be done by one faithful man, but it shows 
even more clearly how much yet remains to be done in 
some parts of these islands. We are glad to find that this 
excellent mission is prosecuting its work with vigour. 

BrsteE CuHRIisTians.—At the forty-third annual con- 
ference of this society, recently held, it appeared that there 
were 196 itinerant preachers, 1,540 local preachers, 643 
chapels, 333 other preaching places, 22,535 members, with 
1,075 on trial, being an increase, to some extent, of itiner- 
ant preachers, 59 local preachers, 30 chapels, and 141 
members, 

Unirep Metnopist Free CourcHes.—At the Annual 
Assembly recently held in Leeds, the Rev. S. 8S. Barton was 
elected president, and the Rev. J. Colman, secretary. An 
interesting statement was made respecting the new mission 
to Eastern Africa; and the small cost of the mission—£50 
to £60 a-year for a single man, and about £30 a-year more 
for a married one—attracted remark. The general state of 
affairs showed the body to be in a prosperous state. 

WESLEYAN REFoRM UNION CoNFERENCE.—The annual 
meeting of this body has been held in London. There are 
now 12,592 members, or an increase of some hundreds over 
those of the previous year. 

OPEN-aIR MEETINGS IN ScoTLaAND.—During the past 
month, open-air religious meetings have been held in nearly 
every county and every important town in Scotland, with 
the exception of Glasgow. Richard Weaver, after ad- 
dressing several meetings in Edinburgh, went to the north, 
preaching where he found opportunity, and Lord Radstock 
addressed a religious meeting for the first time at Aberdeen, 
on the 14th of August. The Gospel has been faithfully 
preached to the fishermen during their annual assembling 
at Dunbar and Wick; and at Dunbar, Newhaven, and 
other fishing villages, there has been a marked religious 
awakening among the population. 

Dr. Forses WINSLOW PREACHING IN A THEATRE.— 
We read that during three successive Sundays in last 
month, Dr. Forbes Winslow engaged the Rotunda Theatre, 
Blackfriars Road, London, where he preached Christ 
crucified to dense crowds of attentive hearers, 

EVANGELISATION OF [RELAND.—During several months 
past negotiations have been going on for the purpose of 
effecting a union between the Irish Evangelical Society and 
the Irish Congregational Home Mission, a strong feeling 
existing that the work of evangelisation would be more 
efficiently carried on by one than by two societies. At a 
recent special meeting of the Irish Evangelical Society, the 
resolutions of a previous conference of the two societies 
were formally adopted, and the proposed union is now ac- 
complished. The new society is called “The Irish Evan- 
gelical Society and Congregational Home Mission.” The 
government of the society will be legislative, by means of a 
general committee to meet quarterly in Ireland and Eng- 
land alternately, and administrative by means of monthly 
committees, with district executives, the secretary to live 
in Dublin, and the treasurer in London. 








Our Missionary Corner. 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN A MERCHANT AND HIS 
FRIEND 


M. A worthy man in my neighbourhood has recently 
urged me to contribute for the support of foreign missions. 
My answer to his request was, “I really, sir, know little or 
nothing about missionary operations ;” to which he replied, 
“That I can imagine; but your want of knowledge may 
show your indifference to holy duties, but will not justify 
the withholding of your support; you will pardon me, but 
I am, like yourself, a man of business, and I speak plainly.” 
“Well,” I responded, “I like earnestness, and I admire 
candour ; it saves time, and comes to the point. Here is my 
answer—I am not convinced that it is my duty, and there- 
fore, much as I admire your zeal for the cause, I shall not 
enlist among its supporters; but this, in fairness, I promise 
to do: I will talk over the matter gravely with a man con- 
versant with the subject, and if his arguments produce 
conviction on my mind, your cause shall have the benefit of 
that conviction.” With this understanding we parted; and, 





in the fulfilment of the promise given, I have called upon 
you. Asa city merchant, my engagements are so numerous 
that I have no time to attend public meetings, and no 
leisure to study reports. I feel that it is not acting justly 
to a great cause to reject its claims without any inquiry, 
and it is not according to my mode of doing business to 
support any undertaking that does not commend itself to 
my judgment. Will you let me ask you two questions— 
perhaps three ? 

F. Most readily ; and twice three, if you think fit. 

M. Tell me, as briefly as you can, the reasons that overcame 
the objections you formerly cherished against missions. 

. I scarcely know why, but there was atime when I felt 
strongly prejudiced against all foreign missions. I thought 
there was enough to do at home, without sending forth 
men and money to almost unknown regions. However, 
happily, I afterwards discovered that my stock of piety, 
with which I was well pleased, was not the kind, or 
the amount, that would do me suit and service on a 
future day. To use a mercantile phrase, I took stock, 
and, instead of finding myself well to do, I came to the con- 
clusion that I was just worth nothing ;—in plain English, I 
found I was in error. Goodness, not my own, led to a 
wiser state of mind, and then I began to reason thus :—“I 
have prospered in business, and prosperity entails its obliga- 
tions. God has done much forme. What have I done for 
God?” My business habits said, “ Act discreetly.” My con- 
science said, “ Act piously.” So I set to work in earnest, and, 
among other duties, I thought of missionary operations. I 
began with my old argument, “Charity begins at home,” 
but I was obliged to admit that it does not stay there. Then 
another objection presented itself: “ Look at the distress at 
home, before your philanthropy travels to relieve afflictions 
at the world’send.” A few lines from an old-fashioned book 
knocked that objection to pieces :—* This ought ye to do, 
and that ought ye not to leave undone.” My education, 
fortunately, was also improved; and I had learned the 
doctrine of proportion in spiritual arithmetic, and that I 
was to do to others, in some degree, as God had done to me; 
and [ discovered that God is not pleased with any duties 
that come into his presence charged with the murder of 
other duties; in other words, that liberality in one case 
will not atone for neglect in another, where the power to 
benefit has been conferred. I thought of our foreign mis- 
sions, and, to overcome the secret feelings of non-approval 
which still remained, I drew up a paper for and against, and 
entered the various reasons or objections as they occurred 
to my mind. I will show you my consideration-paper, 
which I have still preserved. Itis headed, as you see— 

“ AN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, WHY SHOULD I SUPPORT 
FOREIGN MISSIONS ? 

“It is a Christian duty, enforced by God’s command. It 
is not 2 matter of choice, and the welfare of three-fourths 
of the human race depends upon the rejection or the ac- 
ceptance of this injunction, ‘Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.’ Now it is clear, if 
my Christianity were what it ought to be, thisone command 
would settle the whole matter ; therefore, at the first start, 
this inquiry and investigation is somewhat humbling. My 
piety and goodness are not quite so satisfactory as I fancied 
they might be; but, however, let me go on and think out 
the inferior motives to action. 

“ Missionary labours are certainly an ancient practice; it 
is not some untried and novel system, for Abraham was a 
missionary, and a very successful one; Noah was also, but a 
most unsuccessful preacher. It does not want sanction, for 
Christ himself was a missionary going about and doing 
good, and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom to the 
Samaritans; and his servants the Apostles imitated his 
holy and benevolent example, and the whole Christian 
world is the result of similar labours. Its comprehensive- 
ness commends it, for the lessons taught benefit the body 
and enrich the soul; and they impart present comfort to 
the mind, by substituting the peace arising from revealed 
religion for the fear that springs from natural religion, as in 
the case of Aristotle, whose agony of mind is recorded: ‘ I 
was born polluted, I have spent my life anxiously, I die 
with trembling solicitude. O Thou cause of causes, have 
pity on me!’ Pious teaching therefore benefits man for 
both worlds. 

“The message conveyed by missionaries is, I perceive, 
suited to man, as sinful, as feeble, as accountable, as rational, 
as dying, and yet as immortal; and the means which God 
has provided are suitable, for the Bible is the only large 
book that admits of translation into every language, and 
that can be understood by men of every clime. It is nota 
work to be deferred, for nearly 60,000 heathen die every 
day ; and it is not a work that is already done, for there is 
not one Christian preacher toa million of heathen men. 
As I proceed, another question arises: ‘Seeing that this is the 
state of a large portion of the family of man, has not my 
past neglect formed one of the sins of omission mentioned 
in our prayers ?’ 

“Whichever view I take of the subject, reasons for doing 
the work are found on every side. 

“ Missionary labours, in their results, promote the objects 
advocated by a host of other societies. 

“Tn a word, what is there that is good for man that it does 
not promote? I am partial to early education. Well, it 
establishes schools, encourages learning ; it humanises our 
fellow-creatures, it improves morals, it delivers from idolatry, 
human sacrifices, child murder, soothsaying, and suicide; 
and, therefore, if this were all, I am no philanthropist to 
withhold my aid, more especially as it is appointed, for the 
expansion of our better feelings, that man is to be blessed 
through the instrumentality of his fellow-man. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Weekly Calendar 
OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
a 
SEPTEMBER 8. 

Nativity or THE Biessep Vircin Mary.—A monk- 
ish legend relates that seven centuries after the Christian 
era, a certain man, of great piety, who was accustomed to 
pray by night, heard every year, on the 8th of September, 
sweet sounds of angelic music ; and, on one of these occasions, 
having asked the cause, an angel informed him. that upon 
that day was celebrated in heaven the nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin ; the legend gives her another designation, which we 
need not repeat, The reigning Pope, Servius, immediately 
on hearing of this marvel, appointed a yearly feast.to enable 
“the religious on earth to joi with the angels in this great 
solemnity,”. Pope Innocent IV., in, the year 1244, added 
an octave te the festival; and Pope Gregory XI., one 
hundred and twenty-six years later, added a vigil. And 
thus the festival is still observed in. the Roman Catholic 
Church, The. legend, on which the observance is based, is 
one of the least offensive of the numerous medisxyal stories 
referring to the Virgin. The Protestant Christian needs no 
other than the internal evidence to pronounce it a pure 
fabrication. ..The nativity.of the Blessed Virgin might as 
well be observed on any other day as on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, were it not repugnant to true religious feeling, to 
observe it at all, “Ye have, worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever- 
more. Amen.” 

; SEPTEMBER 9. 

DeatH oF GILBERT WAKEFIELD.—Gilbert Wakefield, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, and a well-known 
commentator and critic, died September the 9th, 1801. He 
gained an unenviable; notoriety by attacking the doctrines 
of the church in which he had taken holy orders, and by 
promulgating rationalistic and Socinian views. He was 
imprisoned .two, years for writing a pamphlet peculiarly 
offensive to the Government, and his friends made a sub- 
scription of £5,000 for him on the occasion, He was a man 
of good moral character, and seems to have been a sincere 
seeker after truth; but; unhappily, he sought for it any- 
where rather than in the Book of God. “Iam the way, 
the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father; 
but by me,” 

SEPTEMBER 10, 


FounpDATION OF THE MrtTHopistT EPiscopaL CaurcH 
oF AMERICA.—John Wesley, who, in his early days, had 
visited America, accompanied by his brother Charles, always 
felt a deep. interest in that country, and possibly he 
anticipated its future greatness. In 1770 he dispatched 
several preachers thither, and their ministrations were so 
acceptable to thé people that, three years. afterwards, when 
they held their first little conference in Philadelphia, they 
reported about one thousand members of the society: In 
four years more the. numbers had increased to seven 
thousand members, besides many negroes, with forty 
preachers. But the war now broke out with England, and 
many of the ministers, who refused to espouse the cause of 
the: revolutionists, were subjected to fine or imprisonnient, 
or compelléd to leave their homes. Nearly all the Church 
of England clergy liad also left. the country, and. thus 
the Methodist societies were as sheep without shepherds, 
Neither baptism hor the Lord’s Supper were administered. 
The people, in this difficulty, implored: the leaders of the 
mission to form them into a chureh; in order that they 
might be no longer deprived of the Christian sacraments, 
Mr. Asbury, who was at the head of the mission, declining 
to do so, many of the preachers withdrew from him; and 
chose out of their number three senior brethren to ordain 
others by laying on of hands. Mr. Asbury refused to recog- 
nise these ordinations, which, indeed; were soon afterwards 
declared invalid by Conference. On the restoration of 
peace; followed by a recognition of the independence of 
the United States, Mr. Asbury laid the difficulties of 
the American Methodists before Mr. Wesley, who acted 
with promptitude and decision. He ordained two mis- 
sionary presbyters, being assisted in the administration of 
the rite by Mr: Creighton and Dr. Coke; clergymen of the 
Church of ‘Bugland; and he further ordained Dr. Coke 
himsélf to be with. Mr. Asbury joinit bishops or super- 
intendents of the American societies, giving the former 
letters of ordination, and a letter, dated September the 10th, 
1784, to be printed and circulated in America: In this 
letter Mr, Wesley gave his reasons for the unusual course 
which he had adopted. In this manner was founded the 
Episcopal Methodist Church in America. “Go ye into all 
the world; and preach the Gospel to every creature,” 


SEPTEMBER 11, 


Jervsatrm Taken sy Tirvs.—When Vitellius, the 
Roman emperor, whose sensuality has made his namé iti- 
famous in history; perished miserably in his own capital, 
Vespasian, the general who had been sént to suppress the re- 
bellion in Judea; on hearing the tiews, returfied to Rothe to 
receive the crown; dispatching his son, Titus, with 4 séléet 
body of troops, to complete the subjugation of the Jews} by 
destroying Jerusalem. At this time the lioly city was torn 
by faction, three separate parties of seditious Jews bein 
“engaged in a war on all sides,” to usé the language of 
Josephus. “Tue aged men afc the wotiien wére in such 
distress, by their internal calamities, that they wished for 
the Romans, and earnestly hoped for an éxternal war, in 
order to their delivery from their domestic miseries.” The 
wish was gratified by the arrival of Titus and his army 





within sight of the city, .The Jews united their forces in 
“an awkward sort of concord,” and attacked the besiegers 
with such fury, that their operations, were suspendéd. for. a 
short time. "Domestic dissensions re-commenced upon the 
cessation of hostilities, but Titus was not long inactive. - He 
resumed operations with vigour, and.at length made him- 
self master of two out of the three walls by which Jerusalem 
was fortified. The Jews, in the drunken fury of their 
quarrels, had burnt down the. storehouses, containing vast 
quantities of corn; and, to add to their difficulties, the 
population of Jerusalem was swelled by great multitudes of 
non-combatants—the people of the surrounding districts— 
who had come up to the city to. keep the. feast. of the 
Passover. No feast did they, keep there, but a terrible fast, 
in which the dead were counted peat tee of thousands. 
Josephus, gives the following harrowing picture. of. the 
famine :—“ Children. pulled the very morsels that, their 
fathers were eating out of their very,mouths, and, what was 
still more to be pitied, so did the mothers do as to their 
infants; and when those. that were most dear were perishing 
under their hands, they were not ashamed to take from 
them the very last drops that might preserve their lives ;” 
and we are told that the, seditious men “invented terrible 
methods of torments, to discover. where, any food was.” 

ut worse was yet to.come. When Titus had encompassec 
the city by a wall of his own, and cut off all hope of escape, 
the famine widened its progress, and, “ devoured the peo le 
by whole houses.and families. The upper rooms were full of 
women. and children that were dying by famime, and 
lanes of. the city were full of the dead bodies of the aged, 
The children, also, and the young men, wandered about the 
market-places like shadows, all swelled with, famine, and 
fell down wheresoeyer. their misery seized, them,” More 
horrible still, Josephus relates, with a circumstantiality 
which scarcely admits of doubt, that, when every conceivable 
thing that could allay the pangs of hunger had been. con- 
sumed, a mother killed and ate her own child. As we read 
this sad history, we recall the prediction of Moses (Deut. 
Xxviii, 53), and the dying words of our Saviour to the 
women who followed him ;—“ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for, your children, 
For, behold, the days are coming, in the which they shall 
say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that never bare; 
and the paps. which never gave suck.” The Christian. com- 
munity at Jerusalem, escaped these horrors; for on, the 
approach of the, besieging army, they remembered their 
Master’s command—“ Let him. that is in Judea flee unto 
the mountains”—and they hastened. beyond Jordan tothe 
mountain town of Pella, where they dwelt safely. The 
Romans, at length, penetrated into the midst ,of the city, 
destroyed the Temple and the houses of the, inhabitants by 
fire, and levelled the walls with the ground, a.p, 70... “ And 
when he was come near, he beheld the city, and wept over 
it, saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least. in this 
thy. day; the things which belong unto, thy peace! but now 
they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall. come 
upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee, in,on every side, 
and shall lay thee even with the ground; and thy children 
within thee ; and they shall not leave in, thee one stone 
upon another ; because thou knewest not the time of thy 
visitation.” 

SEPTEMBER 12. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF FRENCH PROTESTANTS AFTER 
THE REvoLUTIon or 1848.—The revolution which de- 
prived Louis Philippe of his throne, did not very materially 
affect the condition of the Reformed Churches in France, 
The Republican Government, unlike their Jreiccessorn of 
the last century, refrained from dctive interference in 
religious ‘matters. The only, question of a, religious 
character which attracted’ public attention was that 
of the Separation of Church and State. Placards, 
Gilled Voices of the People, a ee on the walls 
of Patis, demanditig absdlute lib ity of conscience, 
and thé complete independence of the two,, powers ; and 
these demands had the sipport of two men who were then 
very influential and poptlar—M: dé Lamartine and M, de 
Lamennais. A cértain portion of the Protestants had 
formed a “Society for the Application of Christianity to 
Social Questions,” through which they ppt ted their 
opinions in favour of independénce. The leaders of the 
officially-recognised communions were kept ih a state of 
suspense. They. were-desirous to maintain the union, and 
yet they appeared to be ready to submit to separation, had 
it been pronounced by the Constituent. Assembly. A 
number of delegatés of the Reformed Churches met at 
Paris in May, 1848, to consider the. state of, affairs, but 
they were irregularly appointed, and were invested with 
various powers. They, therefore, contented themselves by 
takinip the opinion of the assembly on the principal questions 
which was decided by a large majority in favour of main- 
faining the relation between’ Church and State, and; after 
adopting regulations for thé formation of a new assembly, 
pr separated. The legally eoustituted assembly, which 
took place in Septeniber of the same year; was originally 
intended to discuss all Church mattérs, but after the ques- 
tion of Coriféssions of Faith had been long and, earnestly 
considered, the assembly tesolved to have nothing to do wit 
doctrinal questions, the inajority, at the same time, asserting 
their common articles of belief. In consequence of this 
decision somé members. quitted the assembly, and, uniting 
with other independent congregations, formed a new reli- 
gious soviety under tlie name of Union des Eglises Evan- 
géliques de France. The assembly employed the rest of its 
sitting in discussing 4 plan for the organisation of their 
legal establishment, which, however, excited some difference 
of opinion among the consistories, and did not lead to any 





legislative enactments. “There are differences of adminiss 
trations, but the same Lord.” 
SEPTEMBER 13. 


| Dest or Witttam Firit.—ti the yeat 1819; ond 


Jacques Lefevre, a very learned man, and a professor in the 
University of Paris, undertook to compile a legendary hiss 
tory of the Saints. For this purpose he found it n ary 
to consult a good many books, intluding one called the 
Bible, which was but little read in those days. The restilt 
was, that the Lives of the Saints were never finished, and he 
imbibed some new atid strange doctrines, such as that of 
justification by faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, which he 
taught openly to his pupils. Among these latter was a 
certain Guillaume Farel, a youth of good: family, who had 
been brought up in thie observance of thie practices of devo- 
tion, and was of a religious fratie of mind. Yoting Farel 
was amazed at thé doctrines of his master, so opposed to all 
his early teachings, and he studied the Orieiital languages, 
in order to arrive at the true meaning of Scripture; and 
to ascertain whether these things were so, From that time 
he became known as oné of the most energetic and impetuous 
of French reformers, Farel was bred of & stormy time, and 
he delighted to ride; as-it were; upon the storm. In 1521, 
Brigonnet, Bishop of Meaux, who was inclined to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, invited Farel, with other of thé 
clergy, to preach in that city,and he hag ine proclaimed 
the message of salvation. Driven from Meiux by thé Fran- 
ciscins, he fled to Strasburgh, and thence to Switzerland, 
where he made the acquaintance of Zuinglius, and other 
eminent reformers. Compelled to uit Basle, he undertook 
the reformation of Monthbeliard, tiider the protection of the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, and hé entered upon thé work with a 
passionate zeal which recked not of opposition. Once, during 
a procession, he seized ati image of St. Anthony, which a 
priest was carrying, and flung it from the bridge into the 
river, an act which so ar ig the mob, that Fare} nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. But his ardour experienced 
little abatement. He propagated the principles of the 
Reformation at Aigle, in. the bailiwic of Morat, and at 
Neufchatel, where the reformed religion was permanently 
established through his agency. Alter that ime he was 
foutid in the Vaudois yalley of Angrogna, then at Geneva, 
whence he was banished, together with Calvin, for refusal 
to submit to some, ecclesiastical regulations decreed by the 
synod of Berne. He propeeded again to Basle and Neuf: 
chatel, and thence to Metz, preaching gy lines with équal 
boldness, whethér he were in the midst, of friends or enemies. 
From Metz he was compelled by thé Popish party to fly to 
the abbey of Gorge, where the Count of Furstenberg gave 
him shelter. The Romanists besieged the abbey, and com- 
polled its defenders to capitulate ; but Farél madé his escape 
o Neufchatel, where, with, the exception of one short in- 
terval, he remained during the rest of his life. During that 
interval, when he went to Geneva, to answer & false accusa- 
tion, he assisted at the execution of Servetus, an anti- 
Trinitarian heretic; and one of the bitterest opponents of 
the truth. The condemnation and death of this unhappy 
man shows that the lessons of bloodshed taught by Rome 
ad been only too well learnt, and that their traces had not 
yet been, completely eradicated from the minds of the 
eformed Churches, Farel died at. Neufehitel, September 
the 13th, 1565, at the age of seventy-six, “My beloved 
bréthren, be ye s +, unmoveable, Lis abounding in 
fhe Wore, of the Lord; east as ye kiiow that your 
abour is not in vain in the Lord.” 
SEPTEMBER 14; 

Hoty O8oss, on Hoty Rood DAY.—A Ronian Catholic 
festival in honour of the Holy Cross or Rood. It retains its 
place in the calendar, but; we need hardly say, has not been 
observed by the English Church sincé the Reformation. 
The Rood was dn image of out Saviour on the Cross, with 
usitally the Virgin Mary on one side, and the apostle John 
on the othét; though for these the four evatigelists were soine- 
times substituted, and frequetitly there were rows of saints oi 

h side. The was to be seen in what was called the 
d-loft, or gallery, built i churthes Over the passad 
that leads to the chancel, or in cathédrals whére the choir is 
separated from the nave. Innutherable mitacles were at- 
tributed to these Roods, and one called thé Rood of Grace, 
at Boxley, in Kent, was ye ee Thé image on 
the Cross—a carivatuté of tlie Divitie Redébmer—moved its 
eyes, ere lead, on the apptoach of its deluded votaries, 
+ thé Reformatioh the Bo ley Rood was brought to Ton- 
don, aiid in thé year 1537, Helsey, Bishop of Rochester, 
took it to pieces publicly at St: Paul’s Cross, and showed the 
the whéels and springs by which, at the will of the 
it Had been setretly put in motion. The Roman 
fable relates chit when the Einpress Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great, visited Jerusalem, she 
discovered there the actual cross on which our Saviour 
suffered, and that, haying conveyed away some fragments of 
it, shé loft the principal part in charge of the bisliop of 
deruselety, mp9 a es it anfely until Cosroes, King of 
ersia,. pli erie, erusalem, and took away the relic. 
Heraclius, the Roman Emperor, havjng, about the year 615, 
deleated Cosroes, and Fenoveredl the Cross, determine himsel 
to convey it back to Mount Calvary. The legend runs that 
he arrayed himself with great splendour for the journey, 
but when he attempted to lift the Cross it resisted his 
utmost strength. ‘The emperor then remembered that his 
worldly pomp was ill;suited to the occasion ; on throwing 
off bis royal robes, and again attempting to lift the, Cross, 
he did so with ease, and conveyed it in triumph to. Jerusa~ 
lem, The Roman Catholics, herefore, instituted the feast 
of the “ Exaltation of the Holy Cross.” “Ye have made 
the word of God of none eflect by your traditions,” 
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THE PREPARATION OF THE HEART. 

Ir isa inatter of common rematk, that the grandeur of 
St. Peter's at Rome is not jelt, until after repeated 
visits have been paid. By a gradual process, the mind is 
trained to apprehend the greatness of the structure, and 
to appreciate the genius which has been exerted to adorn 
the magnificent, temple. It seems to grow upon the 
thoughtful obseryer. The expansion is within him, not 
without him. ‘The great and the beautiful, as well as the 
true and the gdod, require a preparation of the head and 
of the heart, in order to be truly felt and valued. Intel- 
lectual and moral culture is, therefore, not only a duty, 
but a privilege. There are, doubtless, many. who are 
content to enter the splendid edifice, to gaze about with 
a mixed feeling of wonder and disappoijtment, and, 
without giving more than a, listless look at the noblest 
works of the great masters by whom it has been adorned, 
these go away unimpressed, uninstructed, unable to dis- 
cern the latent majesty of the great efforts of genitis— 
unworthy. of the. privilege, of having such, treasures 
opened to their, inspection. Others there are of a different 
mould, with minds cultivated, feelings refined, acquainted 
with the laws of art, as exemplified in architecture 
and painting ; with these the, ideal and the external act 
and react on each other, until feeling becomes intense 
and fixed. The guide-book is used by these not as a 
crutcli, but, as a staff—it merely helps them to make a 
more profitable acquaintance with the great original 
itself. Here they can test and verify. for themselves, 
fortit their own judgment, enjoy what pleases, and profit 
by what instructs, So it is, also, with the loveliness of 
Nature: to appreciate and to enjoy it, we must bring 
ourselves into harmony with its beauty and its grandeur. 
We niust thus patiently (as it were) learn to read and 
interpret the great works of man, and the greater works 
of God. What shall we say, then, of the spirit in which 
we should approach his revealed Word? What prepa- 
ration of the heart is here appropriate? How may we 
best hope to gain the benéfit and the blessing to bé 
derived fromits pages? 

It is, doubtless, a striking characteristic of God’s Word, 
that it provides for all kinds of readers a lesson of Divine 
instruction—that is to say, for the simple and thé wise, 
the high and the humble, the aged and the young, the 
rich and the poor. But to catch the. lesson—to secure 
the learning—it must be read as the Word of God, and 
not as the word of man. The creature is here listening 
to the Creator—the child on earth to the Father in 
heaven. The spirit must be docile, looking up in faith, 
and seeking only to know what a God of love, in his 
wisdom, may think fit to make known to, his creatures, 
whom. he stoops to teach—‘ asa father pitieth, his 
children.” He has. given us ample. means of. preparing 
ourselves for a profitable study of this blessed Book, by 
which our views of it may be enlarged and exalted. The 
world without us is full of the evidences of design, from 
which we conclude that there must be an intelligent 
Author of Nature, who appointed the general laws of 
order and being, and upholds the universe by his own 
Almighty power. We may range through time and 
space in history, geography, and physical science, ahd 
gather up all the facts and illustrations, by which, our 
minds may be both pleased and instructed; by which we 
find that God has made the world in conformity with his 
own Almighty nature, and for his own All-wise purposes. 


We may Jook Within, and survey the laws of mind and- 


morals ; discover the outline of a, great plan of a righteous, 
moral government of the world ; ;feel the intimations of 
a future life; see the flashings of a futurity beyond tlie 
grave ; and in the midst of the yearnings and disquictudes 
which have ever perplexed unaided human nature, we 
may humbly and gratefully listen to that voice from 
heaven which clears up our greatest difficulties; and upon 
our doubts and our darkness commands to shite. the 
bright beams of that Light. ‘‘ which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” 

This brings us reverently to the Bible, as God's re- 
yealed Word ; this does not supersede, but should sanctify 
all other, instruction which may be supplied from the 
sourcés which are found within and without us. 

Many are the controversies which are now afloat with 
reference to the Bible. The speculations of man increase 
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and. multiply, but. these must, perish and pass, away; 
whilst the Word of God abideth for ever. ‘The humble 
Christian observes, that the written Word, when referred 
to by Him who spake as never min spake, was always 
dealt with as possessing supreme authority. It is not for 
man to dictate what the Bible ought to tell him, or how 
it ought to have been framed, or to what extent God’s 
direct interference should have extended: If we are 
responsible to God, as tle moral governor of the world, 
for the use we make of the cvidences with which he has 
surrounded us in Nature, and those which He has im- 
planted within us, to testify of His sovereignty and our 
subjection, we are not less responsible for the use of the 
great salvation which he has set before us in the pages 
of Revealed Truth. How shall we escape, if we neglect 
it? The man to whom the pages of Creation are open; 
if he be an atheist, is without excuse; no man to whom 
the, Bible is open can reject its full and free salvation, 
without being a traitor to the King of kings. . Yet, men 
are found to deal with the Bible as if it merely involved 
matter of curious or critical speculation—some matter of 
controversial debate, to test the skill of disputants—for- 
getful that man must live by the word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God; that by that word man will be 
judged ; that the difliculties with which it.is accompanied 
may be an important part of the discipline and trial of 
our faith. 

The light of Nature, the researches of science, the 
discovery of the general laws by which parts of Creation 
are governed, these are, dssumed_ by some. to embody an 
“experience,” which they choose to call the order of 
Nature ; and some are to be found who, disregarding the 
moral order of the world, the destiny of man, the 
spiritual system to which he belongs, and with which his 
nature is linked, presume to say that all beyond or above 
a limited experience is against it, because not according to 
it; is impossible with God, because it may not be within 
the grasp of feeble man. They seé in part—they know 
in part—a small part truly even of this earth in which 
we live; and they would dictate a supreme law to the 
boundless universe of which they know nothing. But 
“all men have not faith.” 

The true Christian philosopher comes to God’s Word, 
seeking to learn the sublime truths which, the. Holy 
Spirit is willing to teach him who seeks for them in the 
spirit and with the love of truth: They who have studied 
the Word as they have studied the works—the Bacons and 
the Newtons, the Owens, the Whewells, and the Sedg- 
wicks, with others like-minded—have found in both the 
same God of love and wisdom, of goodness and imercy ; 
they haye read both the volumes, with minds and hearts 
prepared, instructed, and elevated. They have searched 
the works of God, to find and to accept the teaching of 
Nature; they have searched the Word of God, to find 
and to accept the teaching of Inspiration, They know 
the Scriptures and the power of God. They know and 
they acknowledge how little they can know of the great 
system of the uhiverse—what need there is of a child- 
like faith, and humility of spirit. But they are tliankful 
for what they are enabled to. know, and appreciate the 
purpose of the great moral discipline to which they are 
subjected in the increasing of their knowledge. They 
see how, many difficulties are. raised, how many doubts 
are stirred and strengthened by disregard of the moxal 
law, by « depraved will, by a4 want of faith; by the 
absence of that due preparation which can make the 
study of the Divine Word expand and enlarge the 
heart, enlighten and elevate the mind, purify the affec- 
tions; and grow into grandeur as boundless as the souree 
of its sublime truth is infinite and eternal. 

It is well worthy of consideration, whether the secret 
source of many if not most,of the difficulties connected 
with the profitable study of God’s Word be not bound 
up with our moral and spiritual defaults; and; therefore, 
God,. in his wisdom, does not interpose to remove or 
remedy consequences which are. in accordance,with the 
laws of his moral government of the world. Where we 
may prevent, by moral means, we may not neglect the 
means, In expectation of a special remedy for the results. 
If we will do his will, we have the promise as to the 
knowledge of the true source of the doctrine. God has 
provided a plain path, if we will use it as the narrow 
way tc heaven ; it is perilous, if we dare. to tread it for 
idle controversy, or the sport of ,speculation, or any 
alien purpose. Is it not too much overlooked in this 





busy time, that we are moral, immortal, accountable 





beings, with gifts and talents greater or less intrusted to 
ys; to be used. profitably, and, that. whether it be the 
teaching of Nature; thé voice of conscience, or the lessons 
of Revelation, it is to the righteous Judge of all we must 
give account of the tise we may have made of what 
he has intrusted to us? He will reward every man 
according to, his work... He will not overlook our 
difficulties. He is touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties. But neither can we expect that the universal 
language of Nature, the moral lessons of conscience, the 
open pages of his works and his Word should be set 
aside, on the plea that there were difficulties which he 
had appointed; and doubts which we ourselves had 
created. 

The gift of the Bible exceeds all human estimation. 
If that blessed Book were in every home, and its precepts 
the law of every heart, its promises the hope of every 
spirit, amongst our people, what a victory might be won 
over the selfishness, the sensuality, the sin of fallen 
man! What benefits might then be secured for society, 
what blessings to us all! Repeat the study of the 
glorious Gospel with hearts prepared by faith and prayer. 
Renewed cohtemplation will here make us fecl how good 
it is to be in the presence of the Redeemer ; to be changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of thé Lord! 








THE NATURE AND TRUTH OF MIRACLES. 


No one can read the Old and New Testaments without 
observing frequent allusions to what we call miracles, 
These miracles are represented as taking place either 
with or without human intervention; they are very 
diversified in their character, and are commonly for a 
beneficent purpose. Even when they involve judgments 
upon the wicked, they almost always involve kindness to 
others. Thus, for example, the plagues of Egypt, and the 
passage of the Red Sea, brought suffering and destruction 
to the Egyptians ; but they facilitated the escape of the 
Israelites from their, cruel. bondage. In some cases 
miracles were an urimixed benefit, as when they were 
wrought by Christ and his Apostles upon the dumb, the 
lame, and the blind. In other cases they were indirectly 
profitable to men, by confirming their faith, strengthening 
their courage, and removing their fears. Such was the 
miracle of Gideon’s fleece, of the sun’s standing still in the 
time, of Joshua, atid of Christ’s walking upon. the sea. 
There wis; therefore, great diversity in the Sctiplure 
— and their intention was not in all respects the 
sanie. 

On the present occasion we shall confine ourselves to 
the mitacles recordéd in the Bible, and ascribed to the 
power of God, We shall not examine all the questions 
which may be raised upon the subject, bat simply 
endeavour .to show the nature and truth of miracles. 
These inquiries are important, because it is well that both 
we and others should understand why and what we 
believe. It is the more important because there are 
some who doubt the truth of miracles altogether. 

It is confessedly difficult to define a miracle in such a 
va that the definition shall include all true miracles, 
and exclude all that are such only in appearance, and 
therefore false, This difficulty is owing more to the 
imperfections of language than to the inability of the 
mind to understénd 2 miracle. That it is éasy to 
understand a miracle is evident, because we can teadily 
point out and enunicrate dll the miraculous events 
recorded in the Bible. Perhaps we should begin by 
asking what.is the meaning of the words used to describe 
miracles in the original Scriptures. Inthe Old Testament 
there are four words thus employed: the first is, properly 
speaking, a sign; the secorid, a display of power ; the 
third, a deed which is splendid or admirable; and the 
fourth, something extrdordinary or wonder In the 
New Testament there are three words used to describe a 
miracle: one conveying the idea of power; a Second 
meaning simply a sign; and a third denoting 4 wonder. 
Other , Sa are applied to miracles, but these are the 
chief, and it is easy to see that they are all. appropriate. 
A miracle is a sign of the presence and intervention of 
God, and also of his will and sanction: A mifacle is an 
act in which God puts forth his power in 4 special 
manner, and fora Special purpose. A miracle is 4 woider, 
because it is altogether different from ordinary events, 
and because it excites thé astonishment and surprist of 
those who behold it. Finally, a miracle is &*Splendid, 
beautifal, and visible proof of the interest with Which the 
Divine Being regards the affairs of men, and in parti¢uldr 
of his people. We may readily connect all these ideas 
togethér, and say that a miracle is a visible and wonderful 
exercise of Divine power, as a special token of the will and 
presence of God. This definition has at Jedst the 
advantage of being scriptural, intelligible, and compre- 
hensive ; although we cannot fatter ourselves that it will 
satisfy everybody. Men who itre determined td Object 
will bject, but we imagine there is no miracle recorded 
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in Holy Writ which our definition does not include. 
Neither is there any false miracle which it does not 
exclude, for no false miracle is wrought by Divine power, 
and expressive of the Divine will. We will therefore only 
further add, by way of explanation, that a miracle may or 
may not be accompanied by human instrumentality, but 
cannot be accomplished without the hand of God, because 
it is beyond the range of mere human ability. 

Having thus shown what the Scripture miracles are, 
we proceed to examine their truth. But here we are 
met by the infidel with a twofold objection. First, he 
says, a miracle is contrary to the laws of Nature, and is 
therefore impossible; and then, secondly, it is opposed to 
universal experience, and therefore cannot be proved. All 
objections to miracles turn on these two points—that they 
are impossible, and that they are incredible. In regard 
to the first, it seems not a little presumptuous, when we 
speak of God, to say that he cannot perform a miracle, 
because such an event is contrary to the laws or order of 
Nature. We may admit that it is contrary to the laws of 
Nature, because we assert that He who constituted those 
laws, and superintends them, can interfere with them or 
suspend them if he chooses. To deny this, is in effect to 
deny a superintending and controlling Providence alto- 
gether. In the Bible all the operations of Nature are 
ascribed to God, and his influence is declared to extend to 
the circumstances and conditions of all creatures. “He 
rules in the changes of the seasons and of the times.” “In 
him we live, and move, and have our being.” “ Asparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without our Father ;” and the 
very “ hairs of our head are all numbered.” Therefore He 
who created all things directs and governs them. It is 
evident that the universe is not amere machine, which he 
has framed and hurled into space, and left to itself. His 
wisdom, his goodness, and his power are in perpetual 
exercise, in every world he has formed, and in every 
creature that owes its being to him. Now, if we admit 
all this, we cannot deny that, for high and wise ends, 
God may and can make known his presence and intention 
by special, visible, and wonderful displays of power. 
Admit there is a God who created and governs all things, 
and the possibility of a miracle must also be admitted. 

We are told, however, that even if a miracle is possible, 
it is so contrary to experience, that it could not be 
proved, and ought not to be believed. To say the least, 
this is a very shallow objection, Anything which 
occurs but once, or the first. time in a man’s life, is 
contrary to his whole previous experience, but it is folly 
to say he must not believe it. * That an event occurs but 
seldom is no proof that it does not occur at all, and that 
an event has never occurred before is no proof that it has 
not occurred to-day. The first railway carriage in 
motion, the first message by an electric telegraph, and the 
first photographic portrait were as contrary to universal 
experience till they occurred, as the dividing of the Red 
Sea, the raising of Lazarus, or the resurrection of Christ ; 
but he would have been accounted insane who refused to 
believe them because neither he nor any one else had seen 
such things before. We may conclude, therefore, that 
the second objection to miracles is a mere pretext to 
justify unbelief, and, in principle, utterly without force. 
But we shall be told that the cases are different, and that 
in the one we have an interference with natural laws, 
while in the other we have merely a new discovery in 
regard to them. There is also another difference which 
we desire to remember, and that is, that it is as impossible 
for God to make any new discovery in regard to the so- 
called laws of Nature, as it is for man to interfere with 
them. But may we not believe that God can as easily 
make known his interference with the laws of Nature as 
man can make known his discoveries? To say that he 
cannot perform a miracle is to make Nature greater than 
God, to make the Eternal King subject to his own work. 
And to say that a miracle cannot be proved, and ought 
not to be believed, is to deny the Lord the power of 
communicating with his creatures, however momentous or 
urgent theoccasion. Finally, tosay that he will not work 
a miracle, and has never wrought one, is to contradict the 
recorded experience of many wise and good men, and to 
reject the Bible itself. 

Perhaps it will be said that a miracle is an event of such 
a kind, that it cannot be understood or known to be such, 
and that the most we can say is, that certain occurrences 
seem to be miracles, or were believed to be such in an 
ignorant and unscientific age. Hence, it is inferred 
that we may be in error in regarding any events as 
miraculous, and indeed it has been attempted to explain 
away many of the miracles of Scripture. Thus, for 

instance, the passage of the Red Sea has been ascribed to 
natural causes, such as the prevalence of a strong wind, 
by which,the waters were kept back until they were so 
shallow that men could pass over the bed of the sea 
dry-shod. But even were this true, it would not destroy 
the miracle, because the occurrence of such an unprece- 
dented event at precisely that moment would justify us in 
regarding it as a special interposition of God for the 
deliverance of his people. There is, however, not the 
shadow of a proof that the Red Sea ever was liable to such 
vicissitudes. Some German critics have gone so far as to 
say that the miracles of our Lord himself were the effects 
of a mysterious magnetic influence; but this is, to say the 





least, absurd, and deserves no consideration for a moment. 
We know of no power in man which could raise the dead, 
or restore sight to the blind in an instant, or make a few 
loaves and fishes sufficient to feed five thousand persons. 
Such things are as much beyond man’s ability now as 
they were when our Saviour was on earth. We can 
conceive of no age in which they would not be called 
miracles, and therefore we hold that it is quite sufficient to 
show their reality. 

That the Scripture miracles were real occurrences is 
testified by eye-witnesses, and by those upon whom or in 
whose favour they were performed. Now it is impossible 
to believe all these testimonies false, for the Apostles who 
record them were upright and truthful men, whose sincerity 
was proved by their whole life, labours, and sufferings. 
There seems to be no room for optical delusions, because 
the miracles were of such a nature that they did not 
admit of it. Neither could there be deception of any 
other kind, because so many experienced in their own 
persons the miraculous energy. There are no events in 
history which are better supported than the miracles of the 
Old and New Testaments ; and if there is not sufficient 
reason for believing them, there is not sufficient reason for 
believing anything. If those who saw them ought not to 
have believed them, and we ought not to believe their 
testimony, it is difficult to say where scepticism is to stop. 
A blind man who received his sight, a lame man enabled 
to walk, a dumb man empowered to speak, had in 
themselves the proof of the miracles; they were a living 
proof of them to others, and their united testimony is 
sufficient for us. The people who passed over the Red Sea, 
those whom our Lord fed in the wilderness, and they who 
saw him after his resurrection could not help believing 
in the miracles. Indeed, all miracles are matters of fact, 
which can be as easily proved as any other events 
whatever ; and it is simple obstinacy, prejudice, and 
blindness which refuses to believe in these manifesta- 
tions of the power of God. 








SUCCESS IN LIFE—HOW TO GAIN IT. 
It. 
In the last article I endeavoured to show that true 
Christian faith is essential to real success, even in respect 
to this first world of ours. The Christian may be unsuc- 
cessful, but the irreligious man must be so. 

The Christian, however, has in his character all the 
elements of success, and the first of these is Integrity. 

If I have any sceptical readers, and I hope I have—for 
the writers in some other periodicals seem to find plenty 
of them—they may receive this statement with a sneer. 
Integrity an element of success, in days of fierce competition 
and lax commercial morality! Why not? ‘The value of 
useful articles, it is well known, increases in proportion to 
their rarity, and therefore, if integrity be scarce just now, 
it is only the more certain to be highly prized and highly 
remunerated. 

I shall presently relate a case in point; but in the first 
place, let me try, by an illustration or two, to explain the 
meaning of the word integrity. 

When Kossuth, escaping the pursuit of the Cossacks, 
sought the protection of the Sultan, that monarch offered 
him safety, wealth, and high military command, if he would 
renounce Christianity, and embrace the religion of Mahomet. 
A refusal of these conditions, for anything he knew to the 
contrary, would be equivalent to throwing himself upon the 
sword of Russia, which was whetted for his destruction ; and 
this was his answer—“ Welcome, if need be, the axe or the 
gibbet, but evil befall the tongue that dares to make to me 
so infamous a proposal.” Deliberately to prefer death to 
the sacrifice of conscience, is that kind of Christian integrity 
enjoined in the command, “ Fear not them which kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they can do; but I 
will forewarn you whom ye shall ‘fear; fear Him who after 
He hath killed hath power to cast into hell, Yea, I say 
unto you, fear Him.” 

When Ulric Zwingle, the Swiss Reformer, was revolving 
certain doubts which had arisen in his mind, and had nearly 
arrived at the conclusion that he should soon be called upon 
to attack the Papacy, he proposed to resign a small pension 
which the Pope had given him. The legate of the Pontiff, 
however, prevailed upon him to retain it, and Zwingle, as he 
announced his intention of doing so, added, “ Do not think 
that for any money I will suppress a single syllable of the 


truth.” Zwingle’s after life was worthy of these words. To}. 


be incorruptible by any form of bribe, is an essential part of 
integrity. 

But, in order that there may be no mistake, let me put 
in very plain words what is meant by integrity. It means 
soundness of heart—incorruptibility—uprightness. It is a 
thing of the heart and the conscience—an inward principle, 
not merely an outward course of conduct. Perhaps the 
meaning may be made more plain if I substitute for integ- 
rity, the term Christian honour, but this again involves a 
definition. 

The phrase, “a man of honour,” in the language of the 
fashionable world, will not bear translating into the 
simpler expression, “an honourable man.” At least, the 
two phrases are often applied to very different characters, 
“Christian honour” implies something better and more 
comprehensive than either. 

The man of Christian honour is always loyal to his sense 
of right. His stepsare guided by an enlightened conscience, 
and by the influences of the Holy Spirit. Money cannot 


Threats he disregards. He walks everywhere under the eye 
of Almighty God, and it matters nothing to him whether 
his actions are seen and noted by his fellow-men, or not. 

“ But you are describing a perfect character, which does 
not and cannot exist.” (Some reader will probably make 
this objection.) I feel by no means sure of that. I think I 
know some men who, by the Divine help, have approached 
very closely to such a character as I have described. 
Probably they have not actually attained to it. If I wereto 
ask them, they would doubtless say as much. But they 
know all about the secret failures, which no by-stander 
would perceive. The world is yet young, and their sons 
may do better than they. 

Integrity is one of the elements of success, because, 
among other things, it secures to its possessor the confidence 
of society. To have the confidence of men is to have influ- 
ence over them; and hence a reputation for unsullied in- 
tegrity is an excellent capital for a penniless young man. 
Now it is worse than a waste of time for any man to try to 
obtain @ reputation for integrity. Sooner or later, he would 
fail miserably, as all hypocrites must do, and deserve to do. 
What he should aim at is to attain to the character, leaving 
his reputation to take care of itself. 

Let it be understood that integrity begins in what are 
called little things—for nothing is really little which con- 
cerns the human soul. Suppose, for instance, my reader is 
in some employment. In that case, his employer buys so 
many hours of his time for so much a week. Toa man 
in such a position idling is petty larceny; and if he have in 
him the spirit of Christian honour, his duties will be dis- 
charged to the best of his ability; “not with eye-service 
as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God.” 
Such conduct as this will never fail of its reward. 

Let us enter yonder office. A young man sits at a table 
in a private room, writing. A member of the firm passes 
through the room, conversing with a brother merchant, 
who asks— 

“Is that your chief clerk, Mr. Grey ?” 

“Yes, He is our manager,” answers the merchant. 

“Tndeed! Are you not afraid to intrust so young a man 
with so high a responsibility ? ” 

Mr. Grey smiles, and says, “That young man has been 
with us from boyhood, and he has my implicit confidence. 
I never knew him betray a trust. He identifies his interests 
with ours; and I believe him to be incapable of a dis- 
honourable action.” 

“Hum!” the friend rejoins; “you are fortunate to 
have such a clerk; ” and he scrutinises the young man 
closely as he passes out. The merchant is old, and has 
made money. He would be glad to obtain some relief from 
the cares of business, if he knew how to cast them off 
safely. The result is, that a year later the young clerk is 
admitted to a share in the business of his employer’s friend, 
and ultimately becomes his partner on equal terms. 

I am sure to be told that this is a very improbable story, 
and that such things scarcely ever happen. Beitso. The 
narrative illustrates only one form of reward, and by no 
means the best. 

Do you not see that this young man had attained success, 
in the best sense of the word, before the conversation I have 
related took place? He had obtained fixed principles of the 
highest kind; he had secured, gradually and insensibly, the 
character of an upright man, and the confidence and respect 
of his employer; he enjoyed the blessing of an approving 
conscience. Are these things worth nothing? I venture 
to assert that they have a direct money value, which any 
man who possesses them may count down in hard cash. 
Had this young man remained all his life a clerk, he would 
probably have attained the best position and the highest 
salary open to him. 

I have not space to introduce illustrations showing how 
principles of Christian honour operate to promote success in 
other walks of life ; to the master as to the servant; to the 
tradesman, the merchant, and the professional man, as to 
the persons he employs. But it is scarcely necessary. If 
we set ourselves to consider these things with candid minds, 
itis impossible to arrive at the conclusion that dishonesty is 
the best policy. We may think we see some notable in- 
stances of triumphant fraud, but these are not even the 
exceptions which prove the rule ; such successes are neither 
genuine nor permanent. 

There can be no need of many words to convince any 
reader of the moral beauty and dignity which belong 
to Christian honour. Perhaps you, my dear friend, who 
peruse these lines, have already resolved to cultivate this 
sublime virtue, and to make it’ one of the grand rules 
of your life. 

Well, this is a wise—indeed, the only wise resolution ; 
but how will you keep it? Have you counted the cost ? 
Competition is carried so far in some trades, that the 
persons engaged in them seem to live in an atmosphere 
of deceit. How can you escape the contagion? ‘here 
is only one way, but it is a sure one. 

Tf you desire to act in accordance with God’s will, it does 
not very much matter how weak you are, or how great 
your difficulties may be, because you can ask help of God, 
and if you ask in the faith of his Son, you shall receive. 
Now, this is a very plain and simple fact. I know there 
is a good deal of lurking unbelief among us, which refuses to 
credit that the Almighty does sensibly interpose in our affairs, 
to strengthen and to bless. But, to the Christian, there is 
nothing in the world so certain as this. Divine grace, “to 
help in time of need,” does descend into the praying 
and believing heart, and we who are believers know, by 
past experience of many a trial and sorrow, that “we can 
do all things through Christ, who strengtheneth us.” As 
in the old time, so now, “according to our faith” it is done 





buy him, Pleasurecannotentice him. Flattery he despises. 
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Peurls of Proverb. 


THE PLACE WHERE THE WISE MAN KEEPS 
HIS EYES. 


AYE, and where should he keep them but in his head? As 
said the Preacher, “ Zhe wise man’s eyes are in his head.” 
And are not the eyes of a foolish man in his head? Truly 
so. But an old proverb says, “ Frons occipito prius,” that 
is, “ Man’s forehead goes before his backhead;” which also 
reminds us of another, which says, that “Zf @ man will not 
look before him he must look behind him.” Thus some men 
never see in time, and they never learn. Therefore, says 
the old proverb, “ Jf an ass goes a travelling, it won't come 
home a horse.” And again, “ He who stumbled twice over 
the same stone, it’s no wonder that he broke his neck.” And 
again, “ If fools did not go to market, bad wares would not be 
sold.” And the old story says, “ There was a fool once who 
sought to turn iron into gold, but he made gold into iron.” 
The eyes of man were given to him to observe withal; but 
without the observation behind the eye, they are given in 
vain. A pair of spectacles, a telescope, a microscope, laid on 
the table, sees nothing, it observes and detects nothing ; and 
the eye, without the thoughtful and observant mind, is as 
useless. It is no more the cunning contrivance of the eye, 
than it is the cunning contrivance of the glass, which makes 
it the source of wisdom. It is the head, for, says the an- 
cient proverb, “ Though a cap be ever so fine, if a fool wears 
it, it is but a fool’s cap.” 

Our readers have, perhaps, heard how, once upon a time, 
two lobsters were out for a walk along the sea-shore, when the 
shell of a boiled lobster lay in their path. “Ah! see,” said 
lobster the son to its parent, “how beautiful! this, too, was 
one of our family! How rich this scarlet! no coral we 
have ever seen can surpass it in brilliancy. Dear father, 
why cannot we dress like this? JI cannot bear myself 
now in this dark, unsightly dress,I wear.” “Thou poor, 
proud, thoughtless son,” said the wise old lobster, “I have 
heard and know something about this fine red shell. I am 
constantly in dread of it, lest we should be compelled our- 
selves to wear that red coat by-and-by. Know, then, that 
what seems to you so fine is the sign of our poor cousin’s 
death. My poor son, there are horrid creatures, called 
men, who are always seeking us, to boil us alive; and then, 
when dead, the coat turns red, and it is thrown away, 
like this poor fellow’s.” Wise old lobster! there are 
millions of men who pass through life, and never attain to 
a fraction of his wisdom, because they do not keep their 
eyes in their head. 

The world is full of mysteries and secrets, which, however, 
may be deciphered, and opened by a wise heart instructing 
a wise eye. All the powers of art and of science are but 
the results of innumerable observations upon the ways of 
Nature. Men who have attentively observed the way in 
which Nature performs her wonderful works, have obtained 
power over her, and have at last compelled Nature to 
do the bidding of man. Some men seem to be mere 
machines: with an unobserving eye, undetective and un- 
discriminating, they go from work to work; they plod 
along from duty to duty; they carry no sense of freedom 
into any performance; they suggest nothing, they improve 
nothing. As the very Scripture says, they are “like the 
beasts that perish ;” they are not wise; that is, they have 
not their wits about them, for our words wise and wit are 
synonyms. Wisdom is witsdom, the dominion of the wise. 
The old National Assembly of England was called a Witte- 
nagemote, and literally it signified a gathering together of 
people who had their wits about them, men of observation 
and knowledge, the reverse of stupid people. It has been 
well said that a man should be wise for himself as well as for 
others. A whetstone sharpens a knife, but it remains blunt 
itself. Use thine eyes to thine own advantage. The cin- 
namon tree lets not all its goodness out into leaves, or even 
fruit, which fall off; it keeps for itself and its own bark the 
principal part of the fragrancy. “If thou be wise,” said 
Solomon, “ be wise for thyself.” And, indeed, only so can a 
man’s wisdom be educated to be available for others. Dr. 
South says, “A blind man sitting in the chimney corner is 

ardonable enough, but sitting at the helm he is intolerable. 
it men will be ignorant and illiterate, let them be so in 
private and to themselves, and not set their defects in a 
high place, to make them visible and conspicuous. If owls 
will not be hooted at, let them keep close within the tree, 
and not perch upon the upper boughs. Solomon built his 


temple with the tallest cedars; and surely when God refused | 0 


the defective and the maimed for sacrifice, we cannot think 
he requires them for the priesthood.” 

I very well remember old Farmer Watson: when he 
came to our house there was some letter he had to read, 
but he could not do it. “I have,” said he, “a beautiful 
pair of specs, but I have left them at home.” It was 
usually the case with Farmer Watson. He usually left 
his glasses at home. [I often heard him say, “They fit 
me exactly, but I’ve left them at home.” nd so with 
many men. They have a beautiful pair of eyes, but they 
never carry them about with them; and so their eyes are 
like Farmer Watson’s spectacles, of no use when wanted. 
And the people we have met of whom this may be said 
are innumerable. Young Wilson went on the Continent, 
but he saw no beauty in the whole magnificent scenery 
of the Alps and Switzerland, and Italy and the Rhine. 
When he returned he knew nothing of the glories through 
which he had passed, for he had left his eyes at home. 
Bielby, my old schoolfellow, failed in business the other 
day. LIalways expected he would fail. He had no practical 
wisdom. ie never watched the markets, @ never 





watched his opportunities. He had no eye for the million 
little things which go to make up a man of the world, 
and, a master among men, he was always dreaming; and, in a 
word, meet him whenever you would, you might be sure 
he had left his eyes at home. I knew Raeburn very well. 
I often lent him a book, but he never could make the sense of 
it, nor the sense of anything else very well, andfor this reason : 
he had a great deal of faith in his own nonsense, and very little 
in anybody’s wisdom. His eyes, go wherever he might, had 
always been left behind him. “ The wise man’s eyes,” said 
the wise shan, “ are in his head.” 


“Tf you mean the palm to bear, 

Use your eyes. 

Many a pitfall, many a snare, 

Lies beneath you everywhere; 
Use your eyes. 

Many a stone from out the wall 

On a thoughtless head may fall; 

Many a sudden blow or bough 

Lay a careless wanderer low. 

Lest some hidden foe arise, 
Use your eyes. 

Lest some danger you surprise, 
Use your eyes. 


‘* Life is full of mysteries rare, 
Use your eyes. 
There is beauty everywhere, 
And things fearful, and things fair; 
Use your eyes. 
Every blade and every bower, 
Every pebble, every tlower, 
Every human heart and mind, 
Has some secret, you may find. 
If you would be strong or wise, 
Use your eyes. 
Very near the lesson lies, 
Use your eyes.” 











A VISIT TO A RAGGED SCHOOL. 


THe “private academy,” where the sons of well-to-do 
tradesmen resort, the Nationai and British schools, have all 
their share in the enlightening influence which is now so 
rapidly pervading society; but one grade is acknowledged 
to be below the sphere of their operations—the “ roughs,” 
our “city Arabs;” and to them Ragged Schools offer the 
precious boon which they need, and which they will not 
elsewhere seek. 

Come, then, and look at a ragged school. It is Sunday 
afternoon, and we walk through the High-street of one of 
the London suburbs to our destination. The locality of 
our school is certainly not very attractive in its appearance. 
A broad space at the top of the turning is filled with 
loungers; men in rough dirty jackets, smoking, talking, 
often quarrelling; women vociferating loudly to one 
another; and children standing round an old woman’s 
fruit-stall. 

The greater part of the houses are small, dirty, and ill- 
kept, evidently containing too many families for either 
health or comfort. A group of boys are squatting on the 
ground as we pass, with a dirty pack of cards before them, 
and the sounds of quarrelling and swearing salute our ears. 
One lad looks up, and calls out to us— 

‘* May I come to school this afternoon ?” 

We say “yes,” and urge him to do so; but he laughs 
aloud at our credulity ; while a little ragged urchin near 
cries out— 

“Would I go to a Protestant school ? ” 

We see that ignorance is not our only obstacle here. 
We have a double foe to contend with—irreligion and super- 
stition. 

We enter the school-room, a commodious building lighted 
from the top, because side windows would be smashed 
faster than the glazier could mend them. Ours is not one 
of those schools where are seen none but the most untamed 
specimens of humanity. There are a few of our scholars 
who might do credit to any national school; younger ones 
there are, too, who attend with regularity, come with neat 
dresses, clean faces, smoothly-brushed hair, and though 
fidgety, noisy, and tiresome enough, have not the wildness 
and violent insubordination of others. These may, per- 
haps, be regarded as the nucleus of our school, round whom, 
we trust, others may gather, to share with them the 
blessings of order and obedience. 

These regular scholars are in their places, with here and 
there a mingling of the rougher sort ; and now four or five 
girls bound in with bold, boisterous manners. 

Presently the door opens again, and twelve or fifteen 
rough, unpromising-looking youths tramp in, and sit down 
before their respective teachers. In one class, the boys 
settle down quietly to their occupations; but in another, 
the symptoms of insubordination are only too evident. 
The books are thrown down, or “shyed” across the room ; 
whistling, singing, or fighting becomes the fashion, and 
before the hymn can be given out, several of the most law- 
less are obliged to be expelled. 

The group outside make a rush at the door, simply for 
what they call “a spree,” and it requires the united efforts 
of three or four gentlemen, first to push out the intruders, 
and then to close the door, which they insist upoh keeping 


n. 
aialee restored, the singing commences. The children 
like this part of the afternoon’s duties ; even the infants in 
the gallery joining their little voices in the tune, though 
they may not know the words. Look at this class beside 
us of eight or nine girls, varying from the ages of ten to 
thirteen ; three at the head of the class, neat, clean, and 
orderly, appear quite disposed to attend to their lesson, but 
next to them are two who seem to be possessed with an un- 

vernable spirit of insubordination ; after the three first 
con read, it is impossible to — 

*T won’t read out of your Protestant books,” exclaims one, 
and with that throws her Testament into the teacher’s lap. 

“It?s nothing but a pack of lies,” says another, and, as if 
by a preconcerted signal, almost all the books are closed. 
There is, however, one exception ; a bright, black-eyed child, 
with a smiling, intelligent face, who, with one arm around 
a romans sister, endeavours to make head against the current. 
of noise and lawlessness. Her mother died some months 
ago, and since then she has had the entire charge of her two 
younger sisters, who always come neat and clean to school; 
she has prepared her father’s dinner, cleaned and “ tidied” 





the little room at home, and now is ready with her book, 
her questions, or her answers, only grieved that the be- 
haviour of the others prevents the continuance of the lesson. 
The mistress begins to read to them some simple story of 
one like themselves, whose heart was touched by the grace 
of God, and who, early called to another world, could rejoice 
in the hope of glory, through Christ. They begin to listen, 
and to feel; their wild natures seem for an instant softened ; 
a tear rolls down the cheek of one; another exclaims, “Oh, 
how pretty!” Another girl, whose face bore the marks of 
a conflict with her mother, acknowledges she should like to 
feel as happy when she comes to die, “but I know I’m not 
ready now.” And while the mercy of God in Christ is 
pressed upon them, one of our orphan children says, “ I love 
Jesus; he was so kind to come and die for us.” 

While this is going on, another scene is being enacted on 
the other side of the room. Some of the stragglers outside 
have just been brought in by the superintendent ; but several 
of the boys’ classes are disturbed by one or two ringleaders 
in mischief, who seem determined noi to allow any Scripture 
lesson to proceed in their neighbourhood. The teacher can 
scarcely make his voice heard; and at last they all burst 
forth into a simultaneous howl, after which a good number 
take up their caps and take their departure; they then 
proceed with great clamour to batter the doors. 

But our school is not always the theatre of such scenes as 
these. Sometimes we cannot insure the attendance of any 
of the “ roughs,” and when they come, their numbers vary 
considerably. This is one of our fullest afternoons, and, 
therefore, proportionately noisy. Yet, from among this 
very kind of boys, we have heard of many instances of good; 
several who have been expelled and re-admitted, not only 
once or twice, but even half-a-dozen times, have at last 
settled down into regular and quiet habits, and are now 
prospering as servants, or apprentices, or sailors, with good 
characters, fair prospects of advancement, and grateful re- 
membrances of the instructions of our Ragged School. 

A grade higher than these in the scale of improvement is 
the Shoe-Black Brigade, which numbers, at present, some 
seven or eight promising lads. We have just provided for 
two of its most interesting members. One, a tall lad, about 
sixteen years of age, always foremost in everything that 
went on, frequently giving the first answer to the question 
on the lesson before his class, has just been sent to sea. 
Several gentlemen in the school have contributed to fit him 
out for the life he has chosen. He was always an eager 
reader of tracts and the British Workman, and as we look 
round on the Brigade and miss his face, one little incident 
we recollect makes us hope that he knows how to value the 
Book of books. He was for a long time in attendance upon 
us at our girls’ night-school: he was our porter, waiter, 
messenger ; and after supplying us with books, slates, pencils 
or pens, would sit himself down a little aside with his Tes- 
tament. It was something astonishing to our wild scholars 
that one of their own class, brought up in his childhood 
like themselves, should, for his own pleasure, pore over the 
sacred volume. One evening in particular, in spite of their 
teacher’s reproofs, the girls, one after another, ridiculed and 
scolded the boy for thus spending his time; but he con- 
tinued his occupation, replying that it was a good book and 
he loved to read it. 

Another young shoe-black we miss, whose beaming coun- 
tenance always won our good will. Often have we seen 
him in the week at his post, doing his business as if his 
heart was in it. His hand was always ready to lift a heavy 
perambulator on to the pavement, or to help a little child to 
a cup of water from the drinking-fountain behind him. He 
had a good sum of money in the savings bank, which he 
sometimes drew upon for a pair of boots, or other necessaries. 
His brigade uniform was never in the tattered, dirty condi- 
tion of that of some of his associates; and one Sunday 
morning, on entering the school-room, he was saluted by 
his school-mates with the epithet of “ gentleman,” which 
his new Sunday suit seemed indeed to warrant. Always 
cheerful and obliging, respectful and well-behaved, it was no 
wonder he gained friends. He is now a page in a gentle- 
man’s family. 

Thus is the Shoe Black Brigade—so useful a branch of the 
Ragged School—a training for higher and more profitable 
employments. 

We have, in instances like these, proof sufficient that 
these boys are not a race incapable of good impressions. 
We see that, too, in the case of those of the “roughs” who 
still remain in the school-room after the unruly ones have 
been expelled. Not having others to stir them up to evil, 
they are listening with evident interest to the conversation 
of their teachers, or reading eagerly the Bible histories. 
There is much excuse for them in the influence of their 
associates ; for few have the moral courage to do right in the 
face of ridicule, joined to their own habits and prejudices. 

We see, however, an exception to this before us. A 
young girl is attentively reading the New Testament, heed- 
less of the jeers of her companions. 

“Oh!” they exclaim, “ you’ve been to mass this morn- 
ing, and now read the Protestant Bible! We'll tell the 
priest of you.” 

But all their efforts to distract her attention are unavail- 
ing. That child, a year ago, was as wild and unmanageable 
as any of them. 

There was another girl, of the same stamp, whose face we 
have missed for some weeks. It is but five or six months 
since she first entered our school-room one Sunday after- 
noon, a girl of fourteen or fifteen years of age, und wild 
enough, in her appearance and manner, to bespeak an 
uncared-for life at home. Her hair used tv hang, un- 
combed, down her back ; and her dress was in tatters, upon 
her. But one morning she astonished us by a complete 
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transformation. Some lady had taken an interest in the 
poor, neglected child, and she now appeared’ before her 
teacher in a whole dress, neat and comfértzble. 

“ Louk here, Miss —~-!” she exclaimed, with a beaming 
countenance, “I have a new Bible and Prayer-book ; you 
can see my name in them both. Now I can go regularly to 
church.” 

From that time this girl secmed to take a pleasure in a more 
civilised and attentive behaviour ; she came neat and clean 
on Sundays, with Bible in hand, and always ready with her 
place; and, though an indifferent reader, she followed with 
great interest: the history of the children of Israel in Egypt, 
which was at that period the morning lesson in her class. 
She is now an inmate of an industrial school, where, by 
good training, she is promisirig to do well. The last time 
her teacher saw her there, she was much rejoiced by the 
matron’s report of her truthfulness—*She had never been 
known to tell a lie ;” while the girl’s remembrance and in- 
telligent reference to her last Sunday’s instruction at our 
ragged school was also gratifying to her teacher. 

Such instances bid us take courage, and go on, with 
confidence, and with prayer. We see thus an earnest of the 
good that may be done among these children. They learn 
lessons, which even now exercise a good influence upon 
them, lessons of patience, of obedience, and of self-denial. 
See that boy standing by the side of his teacher, sharing in 
the use of her hymu-book. He is evidently pleased at being 
allowed that privilege; but his eyes wander from the book 
to the clouded face of one of his little companions. Presently 
he whispers to the teacher— 

* May I let Jem stand by you instead of me?” 

The change is soon made ; and he looks up with a glow of 
pleasure which is worth far more than an hour’s selfish en- 
joyment. Another boy, with his arm’around a new scholar, 
is endeavouring to show him the words which he is not yet 
forward enough to read for himself; a third takes a carefully 
treasured penny from his pocket, to put into the missionary 
box; while two quick little fellows ask permission ‘to learn a 
verse, till their turn to read comes round again ; and another 
repeats one he learnt last Sunday, adding, with great 
satisfaction— 

“There, now! 
perfectly ?” 

here is a hope that these little ones at least may 
be brought up in the right way. We are encouraged to 
think so, because, on turning to the first class, we see girls 
wko have thus been brought up, almost from infancy, 
respectable, orderly, intelligent, and above all, loving to read 
the Word of God, and to keep holy his day. 

As we slowly walk away when school is over, we ask one 
scholar who, Bible in hand, is leading home her little sister— 

“ What have you been doing this afternoon ?” 

The answer is ready: “ We have been reading about 
Jesus.” 

It is this kind of learning which can alone insure a real 
change among such children as we have just seen. Mere 
secular knowledge may enlarge the mind, and improve the 
outward conduct, but cannot save the soul. 

We are thankful for any, even the slightest, improve- 
ment; we rejoice greatly when we see bad habits given up— 
when we mark continued efforts of self-discipline, and an 
increasing respect for the sacred volume. But we should 
prove faithless to the charge committed to us, if we regarded 
such results as the end of our endeavours. It is very far 
short of what should be our chief aim, namely, the salvation 
of the soul. 

We believe that the instruction which the Scriptures 
supply, aided by the influence of God’s good Spirit; alone 
can soften the most obstinate offender—can change the most 
desperate servant of sin into a ineek and lowly Christian 
character. ‘And thus, we trust, it may be with the scholars 
in our Ragged School. Though often discouraged, we know 
thot there is a power in the Gospel of Christ which can and 
does work mightily, even among such characters as we have 
seen here. That wondrous love of Jesus which is shown’ to 
them Sunday after Sunday, can make the scoffer revere a 
holy God, the undutifal child honour’ his parents, the 
Sabbath-breaker remember God’s sacred day, the wildest 
and most profane reverence God’s blessed Word, and listen, 
with gentleness and humility, to its glad tidings of ‘pardon, 
purity, and peace. 


Have I not remembered that text 








THE MARVELS OF A SEED. 


Have you ever considered how wonderful a thing the seed 
of a plant is? It is the miracle of miracles. God said, 
“Tet there be plants yielding seed;” and it is further 
added, each one “ after his kind.” ; 

The great naturalist, Ouvier, thought thav the germs of 
all past, present, and future generations of seeds were con- 
tained one within the other, as if packed'in a succession of 
boxes. “Other learned men have explained this raystery in 
4 different way. But what signify all their explanations? 
Let them explain it as they will, the wonder remains the 
same, atid we must look upon the reproduction of the seed 
as a continual miracle. , 

Is there upon earth a machine, is there a palace, is there 
evén a'city, which contains so much that is wonderful as is 
inclosed in a single little seed? Consider’ the immense num- 
ber of seeds, the perfect separation of the different’ kinds, 
their power of life and resurrection, and their’ wonderful 
fruitfalness ! 

Consider first their number. About a hundred and fifty 
years ago, the celebrated Linnzeus, who has been called “the 
father of botany,” reckoned about 8,000 different kinds of 
plants; and he then thought that the whole number exist- 
ing could not much exceed 10,000. But, a hundred years 





after him, M. de Candolle, of Geneva, described 40,000 kinds 
of plants, and“he ‘supposed it possiblethat the “number 
might even amount to 100,000. ~~ , 

Well, let me ask you, have these 100,000 kinds of plants 
ever failed to bear the right seed ?' Have'they ever dectived 
us? Has a secd of. wheat ever yielded barley, or a seed of a 
poppy grownup into a sun-flower?' Has a sycamore-tree 
ever sprang from an acorn, or a beech-tree from a chestnut? 

Consider next the wonderful power of life‘and resurrection 
bestowed on the seeds of plants, so that they may be pre- 
served from year to‘year, and even from century to century. 

Let a child put a few seeds ina drawer and shut them up, 
and sixty years afterwards, when his hair is white and his 
step tottering, let him take one of these seeds and sow it in 
the ground, and soon after he will see it spring up into‘new 
life, and become ayoung, fresh, and beautiful plant. 

M. Jouannent relates*that in the year 1835 several old 
Celtic tombs were discovered near Bergorac. Under the 
head of each of the dead bodies there was found a small, 
square stone or brick with a hole in it, containing a few 
seeds, which had been placed there beside the dead by the 
heathen friends who had buried them, perliaps 1,500 or 
1,700 years before. These seeds were carefully sowed by 
those who found them, and what do you think was seen to 
spring up from the dust of the dead ?—beautiful sun- 
fiowers, blue corn-flowers, and clover, bearing blossoms as 
bright and sweet as those which aré woven into wreaths by 
the merry children now playing in our fields. 

Some years ago a vase, hermetically sealed, was found in 
a mummy-pit in Egypt, by the English traveller, Wilkinson, 
who sent it to the British Muscum. ‘The librarian there 
having unfortunately broken if, discovered in it a few grains 
of wheat and one or two peas, old, wrinkled, and as hard as 
stone. The peas were planted carefully under glass on the 
4th of June, 1844, and at the end of thirty days these old 
seeds were seen to spring up into new life. They had been 
buried probably about 3,000 years ago, perhaps in the time 
of Moses, and had slept all that long time, apparently dead, 
yet still living in the dust of the tomb. ; 








Piterary Fotices. 
—~— 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Sermons on the Christian Life.’ By the Rev. ASHTON 
OxENDEN. London: Hatchard and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
1861. 

Tne Vicar of Pluckley, in the midst of those duties which 

he discharges so conscientiously—for in the humblest cotiage 

of his parish there’ is no more familiar guest than he—has 
found time to contribute several valuable works to the litera- 
ture of the day. Among these, the last, which ‘now lies 
before us, is, to our thinking, the best, ‘because it ‘is’ calcu- 
lated to be the most useful. Mr. Oxenden has about him 
none of that petty dignity which seeks an audience “fit 
though few,” and measures the fitness of that audience by 
the price it can afford to pay for a book.’ He publishes 
these sermons in a small pocket volume, within ‘the reach of 
most peoplé’s means. They ate written in a pure Saxon 
style, which ‘critics will approve, and the humblest reader 
thoroughly understand. What is more important, we have 
here the great truths of the Gospel; the excellenve and joy 
of the Christian life, set forth with a simple earnestness whic 
finds its way to the heart. 

How to live well, and low to die well—these are the 
questions which the sermons propose to answer. ‘The cori- 
dition of those who live without God, “ having no hope,” ‘is 
first considered; and the career of the Christian is’ then 
traced from “the turning point” to “the Christian life in 
heaven.” The cardinal truth that “Christ is the life of the 
soul,” and the necessity of “living for God,” fearlessly facing 
the world, and declaring ourselves for Christ, are’ enforced, 
and ‘as we proceed we are taught that the Word of’ God is 
the nutriment of the Christian life, closet prayer its breath, 
the Lord’s day its holiday or holy day, and ‘the Holy Spirit 
its seal. shina 

We have space for only one extract, in which the writer 
deals with that paradox of the Cliristian life—* sorrowful, ‘yet 
always rejoicing’: ”»— e 

THE JOY OF THE CHRISTIAN, 

Spiritual joy comes direct from God. He alone can give it. 
The happiness of worldly persons comes from what is around 
them. ‘If their circumstances im life are prosperous, they'are 
happy. If they enjoy health, and freedom front’ pain’ and 
anxiety ; if they meet with no opposition or unkindness ;' if all 
yoes smoothly; then they are happy, it may be. But the 

hristian’s happiness is not bound up in these things. It isnot 
accidental happiness. It does not depend on circumstances. 

But it comes straight from God. It is his blessed gift to his 

own people. It is spoken of as “the joy of the Lord.” Christ 

calls it his joy, his peace. This was his farewell legacy to his 
people : “Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give unto you ;” 
and again, ‘‘ These things have f spoken unto you that my joy 
might remain in you, and that your joy might be full.” And yet 
we are almost surprised to hear Christ speaking of his joy. » For 
was he not ‘‘a man of sorrows?” | Was not his life one of toil 
and tears? Where, then, is the joy of which he speaks, and 
which he prays that we may have asour portion? Are burdens, 
insults, sorrows, persecutions, crucifixions—joys? Truly hewas 

“ acquainted with grief” aS regards his outward condition, But 

there was within a deep well of love and joy which néver failed. 

He delighted in his suffering errand: ' 1t-is true; he was often 

grieved at the hardness of meti’s ‘hearts.’ It is trac, he was 

sometimes hungry, and thirsty, and'weary. But he had ‘‘ meat 
to eat” which men knew not of. And so it is with his people. 

He calls upon them to cut off right hands, and pluck out right 

eyes, and deny and crucify themselves, and be poor in spirit, 





d | 
and bear the cross after him. And what joy, it may be asked, 
is there in this? How can the Christian i ¢ be called a life of 


joy! Ah, but there is such a thing as “dying, and behold we 
ive; as chastened, and not Killed ;'ag sottowful, yet always 
rejoicing ; as having ‘nothing, “and yet possessing all things.” 
The Christian can look up, and-thank God that there is in his 
soul a fouutain of peace, of which God himself-is the spring. It 
comes froma him. “He is the author and giver of it. ‘ 

_ Yes; thisis so, The experience of every believer attests 
it. “As we read further on, God is not only the bestower, but 
the great object of the Christian’s joy. Like ofher men, the 
Christian may have niade many a fruitless search for happi- 
ness, “but he has found peage at last. He has found it in 
Christ. He rests his weary soul in the Saviour’s bosom, and 
he is happy.” ie 





LIFE WORK. 


Life Work; or, the Link and the Rivet. By L. N. RB. 
London; Nisbet and Co, 12mo; 1861. 


Mrs. RANYARD, better known as L. N. R., is a devoted 
friend of ‘Bible circulation, and of Christian ‘efforts for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the poor. Iwo of her books, 
“The Book and its Story,” and “The Missing Link,” have 
had a large circulation, and have been very ‘useful; while 
“The Book and its Missions,” which she’edits, serves every 
month to extend: the work which she has at: heart. This 
lady is the originator of the “Bible Women;” who are now 
to be found scattered over the metropolis; zealously labouring 
to improve and bless the homes of the humblest of our fellow- 
citizens. The “ Missing Link” wasn earnest and eloquent 
plea for female agency among the destittite’s and its author 
tells us that it “has borne fruit by the blessing of God in 
the practical support and extension of the agency delineated, 
and has incidentally helped to break down prejudice against 
woman’s work for Christ among Protestants, to: which many 
friends bear testimony.” She also expresses a/ hope, in which 
we sincerely coneur, that “the present book ‘will call forth, 
not only more money, but more workers, especially from the 
influential classes.” “ Life Work” is, therefore, a sequel to 
the “ Missing Link,” ang designed to enforce and confirm its 
arguments by an appeal to experience. Et ‘embodiés a mass 
of facts and reasonings which cannot fail to produce an im- 
pression, and which: are a triumphant: vindication of ‘the 
employment: of female agency in efforts to ‘ameliorate the 
condition of the fallen or the poor. The facts'are'of various 
kinds, exhibiting both the bright and the» dark sides of’ the 
picture; and they are set forth as only a practical’ worker 
can deseribe them. As to the agency,: it has been ascer- 
tained that’ while a poor woman is the most ‘suitable for the 
general work, it is absolutely necessary that shé should be 
advised, countenanced, and helped by one from the class of her 
superiors. With regard to the forms which the work has 
taken, and other matters, we must ‘refer to ‘the "volume, 
simply intimating that they include not only Bible reading, 
Christian counsels, Bible classes, mothers’ meetings, &c., but 
clothing and: bedding clubs, and other institutions.” ‘These 
different means of usefulness ‘have been eminently blessed, 
and the author says, * We can’ bear testimony that in the 
last two’ years weekly meetings have multiplied ‘down 
among the dens’ by a continual reproduction all ‘over 
London; they are As d week increasing in number, and 
yielding their fruits to the glory of God. The poor women, 
warmed, gradually clothed, and comforted, say these mission- 
rooms are like heaven!” Here is a specimen of the way 
in which the good influence of the work reveals itself :— 


A mean whom his wife had represented as an infidel, said, on 
being asked to come to the mission-room on Sunday evening, 
*‘T am so tired of hearing people talk about religion, { hate the 
very name of it ; but if it is only thé Bible that is your religion 
I will come, and gladly too.” ‘‘ Visited the woman, who’once 
told me she was glad I should not have to come there again, 
when her husband had paid for the Bible.- I said, ‘Has his 
Feading the Bible made your life miserable, as you thought it 
would?’ ‘No, my home is more happy now than ever it was; 
and my husband is so kind, I cannot refuse to go with him to 
chapel, and to let him'read and pray, if he likes ; though I 
cannot understand why he is so fond of that book, it is always 
in his hands when he is not at work.’” ! 


There are many equally striking cases recorded in these 
pages, but we turn 16 a passage which‘ shows what people 
are, and how they live in some of the courts in London :— 


“You are a bad, wicked lot, the whole of you,” is the remark 
of a Christian minister as he leaves a certain court ; “there is 
but one aniong you that is anything like what she ought to be, 
and that’is Mrs. W-——.” Some of the” most determined 
drunkards livé in this locality, uniting to shield each other in 
their wickedness. ‘When asked’ for’ rents or paynients, they 
assist to shift goods from house to house by the back passages, 
till the storm of the landlord or the tallyman is over, and then 
back comes the property ; and if work is stirring, the fire’is 
piled high up the chimney, bottles and cans fly about in the 
hands of pale and shoclegss children, friends are sent for, and 
loud laughing and singing is kept up till some more peaceable 
neighbour leaves his bed to see ff his bad words and strong arm 
are able'to quiet the revellers. * ne 


But it is not all depravity and sin; there is the deepest 
wretchedness and misery, and of that we select a single proof 
from the journal of a Bible woman :— 

“This day,” says Paulina, “ first saw poor Widower P——. 
tie was lying ill upon an.old bedstead, on what could scarcely 

called a bed, and with neither sheet nor blanket ; these had 
been pawhed or sold one after another-to procure a meal. I 
rad been told of the cast at 4 shop'close by, as being one of sad 
distress. The shopkeeper said the man'was sober, but had been 
out of work for months. “You had better not'go up,” added 
she,'‘ for they are ‘almost naked, and,’ besides, it is ‘not ‘safe.’ 
Safe or not safe, up I’ went, ‘and found the poor children, three 
in number, covered with blotches from dirt and disease. ‘Qh,’ 
said the man, ‘we had just given. ourselves up for lost.’ ‘The 
mother had been dead more than two years, the eldest girl was 
seven years old, their old black frocks hung on them in 
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and these they had outgrown. They had no underclothing. I 
believe these children had scarcely seen a human face for months 
éxcept each other’s, and when I went in they bean to FF 
Now comes thé' remedy. God has surely sent Paulina and her 
helper to turn the tide of miscry like'this. They are the right 
sort of ‘people to doit.  “‘ Ispoke kindly and cheerfully to the 
poor-creatures, and fotched a comfortable jug of soup from the 
mission-room, which brought scalding tears from the man’s 
bursting heart. Mrs. W——’s aid was soon called in, and she 
taught the eldest child to wash herself and the others, and went 
in once or twidé a-day to them till they got better, taking some 
clean old linen afforded by the mission. Soon tears were changed 
to smiles and the deepest thankfulness, A week or two after- 
wards, the eidest girl was found in the mission-room, with clean 
face and tidy hair, helping to serve the welcome soup from the 
pretty littlo copper to others as well as herself. She is also 
admitted to the work meetings, and I trust our acquaintance 
with this family will prove for the glory of God.” 


“Life Work” will supply a code of instructions, as well 
as a record of experience and a storehouse of examples. It 
will enable many who have never suspécted it to understand 
the’ suffering and sin by which they are surrounded: It will, 
perhaps, suggest to some that they may do something for the 
poor and the degraded. It may encourage the wishful, but 
timid; who sigh over evils which they have not the courage 
to attack. It will show to the rich what the poor require; 
and it will tell the poor what the rich are doing for them. 
The circulation of such a book ought not to be confined to 
the upper classes, but ought to extend to those in humbler 
stations, and we heartily hope that this will be the case. We 
cordially thank the author for this new effort, and earnestly 
trust that her“ Life Work” will be long continued to be a 
blessing to many. 


Zouths’ Department, 


FAITH. 


Tur charms of a sunny morning brought our cheerful 
friends together on the lawn, and all were occupied, to the 
delight of the gardener, in admiring one of his new roses. 
The father, who never let an opportunity pass for imparting 
instruction, and who delighted in what he termed “accidental 
knowledge,” reminded them that that beautiful flower, which 
so charmed the eye, and filled the air with its fragrance, was 
descended from the common hedge rose, and that its merit 
was the effect of grafting, and pruning, and training, which 
was the gardener’s mode of expressing education. “This,” 
he said, “is a botanical illustration. The animal kingdom 
will also supply examples: our neighbour’s splendid grey- 
hound, and little Curly Wig, the lap dog, are descended, as 
Buffon informs us, from the coarse, rough dog that tends 
the ‘shepherd’s flock. The mineral kingdom can produce 
its inmates who are equally indebted to education; the 
charms of the diamond are only ‘known by means of the 
artist’s skill, Observe this, and faney how greatly we bipeds 
are indebted toeducation. Thus you may gain much wisdom 
by looking at objects in different points of view.” 

“Papa,” cried Willie, “that is just what I am longing to 
do this morning; I want to look at my excellent papa in 
different points of view.” 

“You have permission, sir; pray, proceed.” 

“You know, papa, you are Mr. Paterfamilias, because 
you are the father of the family.” 

“Granted.” : 

“You are ‘THE GOVERNOR,’ because you rule the house, 
and make us all obey.” ” 

“That, young gentleman, is my duty and your happiness. 
What next?” 

“You are the ‘ Chancellor of the Exchequer, because you 
pay the bills.” 

“Tivery day I feel it. Go on.” 

“Now, I am very poor, and I wish to see my dear papie 
in a new point of view—that is,-as the ‘Relieving 
Officer?” 

“But applicants are not to be relieved at irregular times ; 
what say you to that, my friend ?” 

‘Yes, but the poor woman who comes to us says that 
there is always a discretionary power in the master of the 
house to relieve in cases of emergency.” 

“Pray, where is this emergency ?” 

“Th my distressed case, papa; for I want half-a-crown, 
and I haven’t half a penny.” 

“Well, my poor: boy, if you attend to what ‘THE 
GOVERNOR’ says, and show yourself a kind-hearted, manly, 
industrious fellow, you and Mr. Paterfamilias will never 
tumble out on account of an occasional half-crown. Here 
are the ‘ ways and means;’ take your boon.” 

“Five hundred thanks, papa; my heart is too large for 
my mouth,” 

-©T am glad to find you thankful for small mercies.” 

“Thankful! like the grateful Irishman, I would say,‘ You 
chal, lodge in my heart, and I will never ask you for 
ren ; 


“To live in the hearts of my children, and to deserve to 
live there, is one of the blessings for which T pray. ~ 

“Now, Willie, although you have been relieved, you must 
come into the house.” 

“Papa, could not we have breakfast on the lawn?— 
that would be giving me ‘out-door relief. ” 

“Tt cannot be; we have plenty to do to-day.” 

“Plenty to do! we have always plenty to do, I 
shall tell my cousins, when I see them, that I live in 
a workhouse.” ~ 
“TI hope most sincerely, young Chatterbox, that you will 
always Jive in a workhouse.” 

“Why, Willic, dear,” said his sister, “if we were all to 
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spend our allowance as you do, our abode would be the 
poorhouse.” 4 
” “Walter, resolving to have a share in this sharp-shooting, 


said, very kindly, “If I live to be old, and folks ask about | fath 


‘my bringings up, as the gardener calls it, I shall say, ‘I, 
and my father’and mother, and my brother and sisters, were 
all brought up in the wnion. ” : 

“Walter, may a kind Providence continue to us all that 
blessing! Let’me‘whisper a secret: a large portion of your 
usefulness and your happiness will depend upon a union of 
another kind. When the time comes, make no mistake. 

“Come along, I want my tea and toast; if you delay a 
moment, I will frighten you all with Greek. Take it in 
English—‘ The hungry man hath no ears.’ I-cannot listen 
to another word. My watchword at this dread moment 
is—‘ Children, on! tea and toast for ever !’” 

On entering the breakfast room, the servants, young and 
old, were assembled for the family devotions, and a very 
wise custom prevailed ; ‘after a pause of a minute, the master 
of the house arose, and all followed his example; and, while 
standing, he read on¢ or two verses, seleeted as a preparation 
for prayer. The words of this morning were— 


“If my people, which are called by my name, shall humble 
themselves, and‘pray, and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways, then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive 
their sin; and mine eyes shall be open, and mine ears attent 
unto the prayer that is made in this place.” 


The prayer was brief, simple, and fervent, for the good 
man used to say, “We have to do with men and women, 
and not with angels.” Ifwords are not understood, there can 
be but little profit, and devotion ends when weariness 

ns, 
hen breakfast was partly disposed of, the mother 
observed, “ Our subject to-day is— 
FAITH. 

*T think we shall be obliged to ask papa to come to our 
assistance: Let me try to define it: Faith is the flight of a 
penitent sinner unto the'mercy of God in Christ.” 

“Maude, what say you?” 

“Faith is trust in God for eternity.” 

“ Walter ?” 

“Faith is an assent to what God has revealed.” 

* All good, andall sound; these’aphorisms present us with 
‘divinity in a nut-shell.’ 

‘Willie, we look to you.” 

“Mine, papa, is very short and very simple: ‘Faith is taking 
God at his word ;’ this is a pious old woman’s explanation 
of faith.” 

“John Newton was wont to say, ‘ Therewereoften no better 
judges of divinity than some half-dozen sensible and pious 
old women in‘their red cloaks,’” was the father’s comment; 
“and I must own that my definition is not better, only more 
scholastic. The words that express ‘to believe? mm the 
original, embody three things— 

“1, A knowledge of; 

“2. An assent to; and 

“3. A confidence in; 

That is, a knowledge of Christ in all his offices, an assent to 
the terms of salvation, and a confidence in the faithfulness 
‘of God to fulfil whatever his mercy has led him to promise. 
And, I may remark, that this faith is not produced by 
preaching faith, but by preaching Christ; and also, that 
men are not saved by faith, but'through faith.” 

“How, then, papa, are we to understand the passage, 
* Can faith save us?” 

“The passage may be rendered—‘Can such faith save us ?? 
A faith that is productive of no good results can never save 
the'soul, and this unsound kind of faith is that which the 
apostle has’ been describing; consequently, St. Paul and 
St: James utter the same sentiments, and teach the same 
doctrine.” 

The* mother here remarked—‘ When we speak of faith, 
always remember that we-are to be tried, not by our faith; 
but by the results of our faith; that is, not by faith only 
professed, but by faith practised. In short, not by the faith 
that is heard, but by the faith that is seen. ‘I was an 
hungered, and-ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.’” 

“T perceive, sir,” said Walter, “that in the Scriptures 
there is ‘an adaptation’ to the end in view. Pray, what do 
you conceive’ to be the peculiar quality, or adaptation; 
in’ faith, that gives it so prominent ‘a’ place in man’s re- 
demption ?” ' ; 

“T think I can see it. Unbelief brought in sin, and, by a 
Mediator, pardon is offered; but this»pardon is only to be 
obtained through the opposite of unbelief, and that is faith. 
Therefore, the Gospel comes 'to us as arecord which God has 
given us of his Son; it comes to us as a promise of needful 
strength; it comes to us'as an offer of forgiveness. Faith 
believes this record; faith relies upon this ise; faith 
embraces this offer, and Satan is defeated: We learn that 
Satan, in seeking man’s ruin, called forth divers sins. God, 
in seeking man’s salvation, demands the opposite virtues. For 
pride, humility ; for rebellion, obedience’; for distrust, con- 
fidence; for UNBELTEF, the parentof the’ whole, he demands 
PAITH.” 

“Faith appears to me, father, to honour God in another 
point of view.” vs 

“No doubt, in many other ways; in what other mode 
does it-appear to you; Walter?” : 

"When we, ‘last winter; attended the lectures on logic, 
the professor told us that there were three ways of pro- 
ducing a conviction in the minds of men. The first was an 
appeal to their passions or feelings; the second was an 





appeal to their judgment; and the third was the authority 
of the speaker; and. the last mode, he told us, was deemed 
the highest and the most commanding. ‘If you observe, 
er, employs this mode on various occasions; for in 
the Old Testament it ‘is—‘ Thus‘ saith the Lord of Hosts ;’ 
and in the New Testament it is—‘ Verily, verily, I say wnto 
you. Faith bows to-this authority, and thus honours the 
speaker.” 

*.“T agree with you, my son; and I pray that you and I, 
and all of this household, may have that faith which honours 
God, and ennobles man, and enriches for both worlds. -What 
say you to all this divinity, my little Minnie?” 

“T cannot say much, papa; but I will quote a verse I 
once learned to please a friend— ; 
‘* May faith each weak petition fill, 
And faise it to the skies; 
And teach our hearts, *tis goodness still, 
’ ‘Phat grants it; or denies.’” 


“Now, Willie, you must sum up, and make the closing 
remarks.” 

“Well, papa, I do love what you have said—that is, as 
much as I understand of it—and I try to love whatever 
is good; but I can’t help a little mischief coming into 
my head, now and then.” 

“T am glad to hear it is only a little; but does not 
the ‘now and then,’ my friend, occur preity often? But, in 
law, it is the intention that constitutes the offence ; there- 
fore we are all safé with you, so out with it.” 

“You have taken a great deal of trouble, papa, to explain 
all this to us, and I hope we shall be all the better for it; 
but I must tell you how a gentleman in another parish 
succeeded. He collected a number of young people around 
him, and began to teach them what was meant by faith; 
and, ‘to make if more clear, the gentleman had provided 
himself with an egg and a cup; and, after talking for a long 
time, he said to the children, ‘Look at me. What is this in 
my hand?’ © 

“* An egg, sir,’ was the reply. 

“What is this ?’ he said, holding up the cup. 

*¢ A cup, sir,’ all cried out. 

*< You see 'the egg, do you not ?? 

“ee Yes; sir? ‘ 

“He then placed the cup over the egg. ‘Do you see 
it now?’ 

“<« No, sir’ 

“* But you believe it to be there, although you do noi 
seeit. You believe it without seeing it, do you not?’ 

«Yes, sir. 

“Very good, very good. Now, my good children, tell me 
what faith is ?” 

«Tf you please, sir,’ they cried, ‘itis an egg under a 
tea-cup.” 
© Whis is the reward, Willie, I receive for administering 
out-door relief! Our time is up. ‘Trot away, my boy, to 
your work,'and hear what your father says. I love's 
transparent character: I look for that which is Goon, and 
T have faith in mischievous Willie.” 








THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS ECHO. 


TRUE faith, producing love to God and man ;— 
Say, Echo, is not this the Gospel plan? 
The Gospel plan. 


Must I my faith and love to Jesus show, 
By doing good to all, both friend and foe? 
Both friend and foe. 


But if a brother hates and treats me ill, 
Must.I return him good, ‘and love him still? 
Love him still. 


If he my failings watches to reveal, 
Must I his faults as earefully conceal? 
As carefully conceal. 


But if my name and character be blast, 

And cruel malice, too, a long time last; 

And if I sorrow and affliction know, 

He loves to add unto my cup of woe; 

In this uncommon, this peculiar case, 

Sweet Echo, say, must I still love and bless? 
Still love and bless. 


Whatever usage ill I may receive, 
Must I be patient still, and still forgive? 
Be patient still; ‘and still forgive. 


Why, Echo, how is this? thou’rt sure a dove, 
Thy voice shall teach me nothing else but love! 
Nothing else but love. 


Amen! with all my heart then be it so, 

"Tis all delightful, just, and good, I know, 

And now to practise Pll directly go. 
Directly go. 

Things being so, whoever me reject, 

My gracious God me surely will protect. 
Surely will protect. 


Henceforth I'll roll on Him my every care, 
And then both friend and foe embrace in prayer. 
brace in prayer. 


But after all those duties I have done, 

Must I, in point of merit, them disown, 

And trust for heaven through Jesus’ blood alone? 
Through Jesus’ blood alone. 


Echo, enough, thy counsels to mine ear 

Aro sweeter than to flowers the dew-drop tear; 

Thy wiso, instructive lessons please me well: 

Pll go and practise them. Farewel!, farewell. 
Pricaiwes thea, Darewell, farewo!l. 
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*.* Manuscripts forwarded for the consideration of the Editor 
should be written on one side of the paper only, and should be 
addressed to ‘JOHN CassEL, La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, 
E.C.,” with the endorsement “ QUIVER” in the corner of the 
envelope or cover. The name and address of the writer should 
be appended to each manuscript. Readers of THE QUIVER of 
every denomination are invited to send for the Editor's perusal 
any biographical sketches, or narratives, or anecdotes of real 
life, well authenticated, which they may have the opportunity of 
furnishing, and which they may consider suitable for publication 
in its pages. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected manuscripts, 
except under peculiar circumstances. As contributions suitable 
for insertion in THE QUIVER are usually short, the writers will 
have no difficulty in keeping copies. 

Monraty Parts.— Monthly Parts of THE QUIVER 2will be issued 
in a Coloured Wrapper, price 5d. and 6d. 

THE QUIVER is registered for transmission abroad. 

The Right of Translation of the articles in THE QUIVEK is reserved. 

“The Half Hour Bible Class” «ill be continued each alternate 
week, 

NOTICE.—Tne QvIVER WILL BE PvuBLISHED In LoNDON EVERY 
WEDNESDAY; THE FourRTH NUMBER WILL, THEREFORE, BE READY ON 
SEPTEMBER 257TH. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


ALTHOUGH the three numbers of THE QuIvER which 
have now been issued afford little more than an indication 
of the variety which we propose to introduce into its 
pages, enough has already been written to set forth 
clearly the design and general character of our under- 





taking, and the principles by which it is directed. We 
are glad to know that our endeavour to produce a | 
religious journal of a high standard of literary merit, | 
at a very low price, has been appreciated by men distin- 
guished alike for their piety and their intellectual attain- | 
ments—men whose approval we value. The letters which | 
we have received from these, and from other persons in 

various walks of life, satisfy us that Tur QuIvER supplies 

a want which has been long felt, and that it is meeting 

with a cordial welcome among all denominations of evan- 

gelical Christians. A journal of this character, however, 

occupies a very different position from one of general 

literature, or even from a periodical representing the views 

of a particular denomination ; and we must rely chiefly 

upon the good offices of our acquired friends, to enable 

us to extend our sphere of usefulness. We hope, there- 

fore, that we may look for the active aid of our readers 

in promoting the circulation of this journal. If they 

believe that Tur Quiver is likely to exercise a bene- 

ficial influence in the homes into which it may penetrate, 

we need have no fear of trespassing unduly upon their 

kindness, when we ask them to introduce it to the notice 

of their acquaintances, especially of ministers of churches, 

Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and all 

others engaged in the work of the Gospel. We shall thus 

be enabled, by the Divine blessing, to carry out: the 

objects we propose to ourselves in the most complete and 

efficient manner. And we beg to suggest to those of our 

friends, who experience difficulty in procuring copies of 
THE Quive_er from local booksellers—which we know to 

be the case in some small towns and villages—that they 

club together and transmit, to our Publishing Office 

direct, one order for the number of copies required. 

We shall be happy to forward parcels free by post at 

the following rates:—Five copies (in one parcel) for 

6d. ; twelve copies (in one parcel) for 13d. 











CONVICTION. 


Wuart is conviction? It is a deep sense of guilt, with- 
out palliation and without excuse, and of danger so great 
and so threatening, that the soul cannot rest while out 
of Christ. And now, my readers, how many of you are 
utter strangers to such convictions? And what hope is 
there that you will not continue thus? What means of 
conviction that ever did or ever will produce the effect, 
have not been used with you in all their power? God 
has given you his Gospel, has unveiled his glories, has 
come to you in the full promulgation of his law, with all 
its requirements and sanctions. He has made known to 
you the Saviour in the fulness of his love and com- 

ion, and his all-sufficiency to save. He has opened 
in bright display the rewards of his favour, in the 
purity, and bliss, and joys of the world above. He has 
told you of the darkness and despair, and the wailing and 
the woes of the pit. All the moral influence which the 





universe affords by mercy, by terror, by entreaty, by 


love, by the richest gift of benevolence, he has concen- 
trated to a point, and poured it burning and blazing on 
your heart. And where are you? You have felt it— 
you could not help that. But, instead of yielding to it, 
and welcoming it into your heart and conscience, you 
have resisted it to the utmost. You are still resisting it. 
If slightly moved, still you maintain the firm posture of 
resistance, carrying still in your own bosom the sentence 
of condemnation. And now, if all this has been in vain 
—yea, if, in addition to all this, you have once and 
again passed through a revival of religion, and are even 
now living, and have for months lived, amid the displays 
of the power and glory of a present God—if he has here, 
before your eyes, been walking in the streets, and on 
every side of you multiplying the trophies of his love— 
if the dead, on your right hand and on your left, have 
heard the voice of God and lived, and you are yet un- 
moved, yet unconcerned in your rebellion against that 
God whose glories you behold—why, fellow-sinner, how 
can you ever expect to be awakened ? 

And now, my dear readers, have you not long enough 
hated, and resisted, and shut out, the light of truth? 
Remember, you cannot always do thus. Soon will these 
days of hope be passed and gone for ever. Soon will 
that light, which now shines to reveal a God of mercy, 
and to allure you to his friendship and love—that light, 
which discloses to the eye of guilt and crime a Saviour 
entreating reconciliation, and proffering everlasting life— 
that light, which beams upon you from the eternal throne, 
softened and tempered by the cheering rays of love, to 
draw you to the bosom of God; soon, ah! soon, will 
this light of everlasting truth show you to yourself, to 
the Judge, and the Judge to you, when there will be 
none to pity—none to save. Oh! if this light of these 
days of mercy be insupportable to your guilty soul, how 
will you bear the light of that day which shall show you 
an incensed God, and yourself under the just desert and 
the hopeless doom of his wrath? If you are not willing 
to see and feel enough of your guilt and ruin as a sinner 
to relent with contrition, and accept of mercy from 
your offended God, oh! how can you endure the light 
that shall reveal a God that will never forgive—that 
shall reveal heaven as your lost inheritance, and hell as 
your finaldoom? How can you bear the light of that day 
when the sentence of your God shall echo in responsive 
thunder, the solemn ‘‘Amen. IT Is FINISHED;” ‘* Just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints;” ‘* Even so, 
Lord God Almighty, true and righteous are thy judg- 
ments ?” 








Scripture Gepluined, 


Il.—PAUL AND ANANIAS. 


TE conduct of the Apostle Paul in his treatment of 
Ananias, as recorded in Acts xxiii. 3—5, has been much 
censured by many. Such have denounced him as not 
only discourteous, but as positively wicked, in saying to 
the high priest, “‘ Thou whited wall,” which was equiva- 
lent to charging him with hypocrisy. Others who are 
not so severe in their judgment are still much troubled 
with the attitude which Paul manifested. A little con- 
sideration of the facts in the case, as well as knowledge 
of the historical incidents of the day, will not only justify 
the proceedings of the Apostle, but will commend him to 
our admiration for his moral courage. When, pleading 
before the council, Paul declared that he had lived in all 
good conscience before God, ‘* Ananias commanded them 
that stood by to smite him on the mouth.” This was a 
symbolical method of charging the speaker with false- 
hood, and of enjoining silence. Paul expresses his pro- 
phetic judgment on such injustice and tyranny, saying, 
*‘God shall smite thee, thou whited wall.” The reason 
for this utterance was that Ananias, whilst professing, as 
the high priest, to administer the law, was using his 
station to play the tyrant, by thus commanding Paul ‘ to 
be smitten contrary to the law.” Upon this severe re- 
buke those who ‘stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high 
priest?” This, indeed, would have been a most grievous 
offence. To ward off even the suspicion that he could 
thus treat the official representative of God, ‘ then said 
Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest.” 
How is this? Was he in ignorance that Ananias pre- 
sided in that council as the high priest? No; he well 
knew in what capacity he claimed to sit there, and, 
therefore, his language was the keenest of satire. Iam 
not ignorant that he claims to be the high priest ; but is 
he really so? He has obtruded himself into that seat, 
not being the high priest, and therefore, in calling him 
a “‘ whited wall,” I have not spoken disrespectfully of the 
high priest, but have torn off the mask from one who 
claims a most honourable station, that is not his. The 
historical facts are as follows. Ananias had been high 
priest some years before, but had been sent to Rome a 
prisoner under charges of misconduct; and although he 
was acquitted, still he was not reinstated, but one Jona- 
than had been appointed in his room. This Jonathan 
had been murdered, and one named Israel appointed in 
his stead, but he had not yet taken possession of his 
office. It was in this interval of vacancy that Ananias 





pushed himself forward to preside as high priest in this 
council before which Paul was pleading. These facts 
being known, the Apostle might well call him a “‘ whited 
wall,” and say, ‘I wist not, brethren, that he was the 
high priest.” Every word is pointed. And that he 
intended to expose this usurper, is the more evident from 
what he adds: ‘ For it is written, Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people.” It is the opinion of the 
learned Michaelis that Ananias had hurried into and 
presided at that council without putting on, or bearing 
with him, the insignia of his former office. This made 
the keen language of Paul the more pointed. ‘Thou 
claimest to be the high priest, and yet thou appearest 
without the appointed insignia of office. Where are 
these? Thou hast not even the external evidence of the 
office assumed.” About five years after this his house was 
burned in a tumult raised by his own son. He was be- 
sieged, and taken in the royal palace, where, having in 
= attempted to hide himself, he was dragged out and 
slain. 








A MINISTER’S DREAM AND A STUDENT'S 
DILEMMA. 

ABovutT half-past one, on Wednesday morning last (Sept. 
4th), I, like Nebuchadnezzar, “saw a dream which made me 
afraid, and the thoughts upon my bed and the visions of my 
head troubled me.” In my imagination, I was the son of a 
rich farmer, and I had just returned to college, after a long 
vacation. It was the first morning of the new session ; the 
second prayer-bell had rung, having given five minutes’ 
warning, whilst I was yet in my dormitory, half-dressed, 
vainly trying, and withal lazily trying, to disentangle my 
dishevelled hair. Of how I came down-stairs—whether I 
walked down, or tumbled down, or flew down, I have no 
idea, Suffice it to say, that, at the close of family worship, 
I discovered myself standing in the garden, surrounded by 
a large number of richly-laden gooseberry-trees. These, 
with the other garden stock, I was inspecting with great 
care, when suddenly I observed that the president (Dr. 
Earnest) was looking upon me from one of the back windows. 
Until this I had hoped that my absence would not be 
noticed, but now I was sure that, sooner or later, I should 
be called to account. So, like a culprit as I was, I began to 
frame a defence. This was needed within an hour, for the 
doctor, as was his custom on the return of the students, 
waited upon each of us in our respective rooms, and frater- 
nised with us in the most Christian manner possible. Soon 
he was knocking at my door, and soon we were plunged into 
a most serious conversation, which began thus: 

“Doctor,” said I, for I was determined to speak first, “I 
am very sorry I was not in at prayers this morning. My 
long journey yesterday jaded me, and, as a consequence, I 
overslept.” 

“rue,” he replied, “and yet our Lord, you will remem- 
ber, after doing a hard day’s work, rose up the following 
morning ‘a great while before day, on purpose that he 
might properly attend to his devotions.” 

To this I thought at first I could say nothing, for I felt 
keenly how unlike Jesus I was. The words of Dr. Watts 
flashed upon me— 

“Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervour of his prayer.” 
Yet, whilst they condemned me, they also gave me relief for 
the time. I thought they presented a loop-hole through 
which I could escape, and so, mustering courage, I said, 
“But the Saviour, on that occasion, prayed out of doors, 
doctor. The text is, I think, ‘He went out and departed 
into a solitary place, and there prayed”” He saw the 
drift in an instant, but he quickly fastened me again by 
asking— 

“ But were you, my friend, praying when I saw you in the 
garden ?” 

Almost dumbfounded, I was obliged to say, “No. The 
truth is, I have, during the vacation, contracted an attach- 
ment to horticulture, and I did not think it wrong to spend 
those few leisure moments in looking at the quantity and 
the quality of your fruit.” 

“The act itself was not wrong, but it was ill-timed,” said 
he. “ However, enough of that. I trust that, like Paley, 
and Arnold, and others, you will struggle against the 
propensity of lying late in bed, and will, by God’s 
grace, be enabled to overcome it. How did you enjoy 
the recess ?” : 

“Thank you, doctor, very much indeed. And all the 
friends at home desire to be remembered to you.” 

“They are very kind, I am sure,” he replied. ‘I shall 
not soon forget the happy fortnight I spent with them six 
years ago. e had a delightful service in connection with 
your father’s labourers, at their annual harvest supper. I 
preached on the parable of the tares, specially dwelling upon 
‘The harvest is the end of the world ; and the reapers are 
the angels.” I should think there were from fifty to 
sixty persons present. By-the-bye, what have you done 
to help them? Of course, as they are so far away from 
the ordinary means of grace, you have preached to them 
: hia a hoked but be i I 

is almost cho me; but being obliged to speak, 
stammered out— . “ee 

“ Why—yes—doctor. At least, I conversed with them in 
private.” 

These words were spoken audibly, and they aroused me to 
a certain kind of consciousness, in which I could not hel 
trembling from head to foot, because I was terrified with 
that question—“ What have you done to help them?” In 
reality, I had done nothing—nothing, that is to say, in com- 
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parison with my opportunities. I had, it is true, conducted 
family worship at home, during my stay. I had “asked 
grace” many a time at table, and I had paid three pastoral 
visits to three old women who were poorly. But this was 
all the work I had done for Christ during a vacation of 
thirteen weeks! That question, therefore, “ What have you 
done to help them?” gave me great pain of mind. I knew 
I might have been the means of leading many of my father’s 
labourers to Jesus, and yet I had not mentioned that 
blessed name to one of them. I felt what an unfaithful 
servant I had been, and how unworthy I was of being 
called a “theological student,’ and a “candidate for the 
Christian ministry.” To my relief, however, I remembered, 
“ Tt is never too late to mend.” So, praying for the pardon 
of the past, and for persevering grace in the future, I turned 
me over—and behold it was a dream ! ; 

Yet, though it was a dream, I would fain make it to my- 
self and to others, “a warning dream.” ‘That question, 
“ What have you done to help them?” will be THE question 
of the judgment-day. “For we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” “Then shall the King say unto 
them on his right hand, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. Then shall he say also unto them 
on the left hand, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me.” 

Whilst, therefore, it is true that we can be saved only “by 
grace through faith,” it is also true that we are to be judged 
by our works. And no true Christian need demur at this ; 
for no true Christian can be indolent in his Master’s service. 
“or as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.” “Iam the vine,” says Jesus, “ ye are 
the branches; he that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit : for without me ye can do 
nothing.” : 

It behoves us, therefore, each to anticipate that question 
of the last day, by asking ourselves now, “ What have I 
done for Christ?” And constantly we should remember— 


Life is brief, 





“Tis not for man to trifle. 
And sin is here. 
Our age is but the falling of a leaf— 
A dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the hours— 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 


* Not many lives, but only one, have we— 
me, only one! 
TIow sacred should that one life be— 
That narrow span! 
Day after day filled up with blessed toil, 
Hour after hour still bringing in new spoil.” 








Our Pulpit. 


A SERMON TO THE LITTLE ONES. 
I MEAN to talk to you, dear children, just as if I had you 
all seated before me, just as I have talke? to a great many 
other boys and girls. Now let us suppose that you are all 
assembled—all the little readers of THE QurvER—what a 
many there are of you!—and that you all promise to be 
very quiet, and listen to ev.zy word that I shall speak to 
you. Where there are a large number of children, the way 
to have a great noise is for each child to make a little noise, 
and all the littles added gether will make a very big noise. 
This you all understand. Now the way to have a great 
silence is for every one of you to look right at me, and for 
every one to keep perfectly still, and you will be surprised 
to find low great is the silence. Now let us try it. 

When you have heard all that I have to say, your parents 
will want you to tell them all about this sermon. One mother 
will say, “ Come, Charles, tell me what was the text ? ” and 
Charles perhaps will say, “I cannot remember it; it was so 
long.” Another will say, “ Well, Mary, where was the 
text ? tell me, and I will find it in the Bible.” And Mary 
says, “ I cannot remember in what part of the Bible it is to 
be found.” I am determined that you shall be able to carry 
it all home with you. 

The text I shall preach about has the word “remember” 
in it. You can remember that, certainly. But it is 
the very first word in my text. You can all remember 
that the very first word in it is “remember.” Another 
word in my text—not the second word, but the tenth 
word in it—is “youth.” So you see that it must have 
something to do with the young. The second word is 
“now ;” and this tells us that something is to be attended 
to immediately. And the fourth word is “Creator;” and 
here we learn that it is God that we are to remember now 
while we are young. The whole text, then, will read thus: 
“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh when 
thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” But you are 
ready to ask, “ And where is this text to be found?” You 
can all count twelve. Try it. One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. Allright. You 
are sure that you counted twelve. Yes; Iam sure you did. 
You can all remember twelve. That is the number of the 
chapter. The twelfth chapter. When you counted twelve 
what number did you firstname? One; quiteright. Now 
verse one, or verse first, is the text. Here it is, the first 
verse of the twelfth chapter. But what is the name of the 
book ? for that, you will say, is the hardest to remember. 
If your father should say, “ Well, Samuel, who was the 
preacher to-day ?” you would know who he meant by the 
preacher, The text is found in the first vorse of the twelfth 





chapter of the book of the Preacher. Why, you say, who 
ever heard of such a book in the Bible? Do not be too 
certain, for sometimes a book has two names, just as a boy 
has, Though he is oftener called William than Henry, still 
his name may be William Henry, and some know him as 
William, and others as Henry. Now the book from which 
T have taken the text has two names, “ Ecclesiastes, or the 
Preacher.” Open your Bibles, and you will see that it is just 
as I have told you. “ Ecclesiastes” is the Greek name, and 
the meaning in English of this Greek word is “ the Preacher.” 
The text, then, is found in the first verse of the twelfth 
chapter of the book of Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher; and the 
first word is “remember.” 

I think that bright-eyed little boy yonder is ready to ask, 
* And who, sir, was this Preacher?” You shall know, for 
he was a very great man in the day in which he lived. He 
is admitted to have been the wisest of men. He was a very 
learned man. He was a king, having great riches, and 
surrounded with splendid courtiers. He tried all kinds of 
pleasures, and having had such varied and extended expe- 
rience, he tells us what he thinks of the ways of life, and 
gives the world the best of advice. Solomon is the name of 
this king. He lived nearly three thousand years ago, and 
was the son of David, the king of Israel. He gives it as the 
result of his experience that the only thing of real value for 
life and for death, for time and for eternity, is true religion ; 
and he tells us the very best thing for us is to become reli- 
gious when we areyoung. In the text he says, “ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

Now, your father perhaps will say, “Come, Thomas, tell 
us how the preacher divided hissermon? How many heads 
had it, and what were they?” And Thomas will say, “I 
cannot tell you particularly, for he talked to us a long time, 
and said a good many things. But what he said first, and 
what second, and what third, I cannot tell, for it is now all 
confused.” The heads of the sermons are the parts into 
which the preacher divides his thoughts, so that they may be 
the more easily remembered. I will make my heads or 
divisions so free and so simple, that I hope you will all be 
able to repeat them to your parents. I shall have three 
heads, or divisions, or parts, and every one of them is 
a question. Then there are three questions to ask. Every 
one of these questions begins with the same letter of the 
alphabet. The three heads then are WHat? WHEN? 
and Wuy? The first word in the text is “remember.” 
So, then, the questions are— 

I, WHAT ARE WE TO REMEMBER ? 
II. WHEN ARE WE TO REMEMBER ? 

III. WHY ARE WE TO REMEMBER? 

Now, let us attend to the first question, What are we to 
remember? The text gives us the answer. It is our 
Creator. We can have no doubt as to who is meant by our 
Creator. This is one of the names by which God is known ; 
so that God and Creator mean the same thing. We can all 
understand that everything we see had somebody to make it. 
You know that the kite, which your aunt bought for you, 
did not make itself, but that somebody made it. If Alfred 
should say, “How do you know that somebody made it, 
since you did not see him make it?” you would not feel 
troubled with this objection, because you would see that the 
sticks, the paper, and the string, out of which it was made, 
could not put themselves together in the shape of a kite. 
Alfred has no doubt that his knife was made in Sheffield, 
though he was not present to see it made. And he knows 
also, that the house in which he iives was built by some- 
body, perhaps many years dead, but he never «aw him, and 
does not know his name. This is the argument which the 
Apostle Paul uses to prove that Jesus Christ is divine: 
“Every house is builded by some man, but he that built all 
things is God” (Heb. iii. 4). Ifa house, from the evidence 
it furnishes of a plan and of design, proves that some man 
must have planned and designed it, so the evidence which 
the heavens and the earth furnish of a plan and a design 
must prove that they had a maker, and the being who made 
all things must be God. The text calls him Creator. This 
is the greatest honour that can be given to him ; for it does 
not say that he built all things out of the materials he found 
ready to his hand, as does the builder of a house, but that he 
created, called into existence the very materials out of which 
he has built the great universe. This is the being whom we 
are to remember—for he made every one of you, and every 
one of you belong to him, as really as the kite, which 
Charles made, belongs to him. But you must understand 
that to remember God is not simply to recollect that such a 
being exists, just as you recollect that Queen Victoria exists. 
No, it means a great deal more than this. When you 
are going away from home, perhaps to spend a month 
at your grandpapa’s, and you, full of gladness, are seated in 
the carriage, just 
“Remember your father and your mother ;” you know that 
she means to have you love them, because we always are 
pleased to remember those we love. What the text calls 
upon you to do is to love God, because he is your Creator, 
and you belong to him. 

The second question is, When are we to remember our 
Creator? This is also answered in the text. This iss» ‘m- 
portant, that the answer is given in a double form: “Now ;” 
“in the days of thy youth.” The days of youth tage | 
mean while we are young, and Solomon advises you all 
to become religious whilst young. But you are ready 
to say, “ Youth is the time for pleasure, and religion is so 
gloomy; you cannot mean that we must give up all plea- 
sure, und live a wretched, gloomy life.” But who told you 
that religion makes men wretched and gloomy? No trul 

ious person has ever thus represented religion. They all, 
n all ages, unite in declaring that they never knew what 
true happiness was until they became religious, and that the 
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more true religion they have the more happy they are. No 
Christian has yet been found who has lamented that he 
became religious so young; but all, without an exception, 
declare that they mourn and lament that they did not be- 
come religious much earlier in life. My dear children, you 
must not think that there are no pleasures in religion, be- 
cause you have not made any trial of religion. You have 
only tried the world, and, young as you are, you have found 
that its pleasures are not always satisfying, and never 
abiding. Then attend to the advice of the text, and become 
religious whilst young. But you say, “I am aot near 
twenty yet, and I shall be young until I have passed that 
age some distance.” Just here the second form of answer 
meets you: “ Remember now.” You know what this little 
word “now” means? You know that “now” does not 
mean next year, next month, next week, next day, next 
hour, or even next minute, but this very moment. When 
your father says, “ My son, go now and dothe errand I have 
sent you to do,” you would know that he meant that you 
should start immediately, without any, the least, delay. So 
when in the text you are told to love God “now,” the 
meaning is that you should do it immediately, and without 
any delay. 

The third question is, Why are we to remember God 
now? God always treats us as rational creatures. He 
places before us our duty, and often urges the reasons why 
we should do what he commands. In the text, he is 
pleased to state a most important reason why you should 
become religious now, whilst you are young. It is this: 
because it is the very best time. The heart is more tender 
and susceptible to religious impressions in youth than at any 
other time. The more we are brought in contact with the 
world—with its allurements and temptations—the more 
hardened the heart and conscience become. In youth we 
are free from those cares and anxieties of life which so ab- 
sorb the mind and heart of men in middle life; whilst in old 
age the evil days have come when you shall have no pleasure 
in thom. The pleasures of youth and of manhood cannot 
satisfy the old man, whose powers have lost their excita- 
bility, and are decaying. It is a most serious fact, that very 
few, comparatively, become religious after they have entered 
upon the busy, stirring occupations of life; and still fewer 
when old age has come upon them. These facts fall in with 
the urgencies of the text, and unite their entreaties with 
you to become religious whilst young. I will name only 
one more reason. It is not only the best time, but it may 
be the only time. The accounts published every week tell 
us that the majority of those who die die whilst young. If 
all who are buried in the grave-yard could be brought to life 
again, and could be seated in any church, or gathered in one 
grand assembly, we should think that the largest proportion 
of that congregation would be the young, the next largest 
would be the middle-aged, and the smallest would be the 
aged. This pleads with you, my dear children, to become 
religious now, because the present is the only time of which 
you can be certain. 

Thus I have told you What you are to remember, When 
you are to remember, and Why you are to remember your 
Creator now. I cannot close without telling you that God 
so loves you, that he has given his Son to die for you, so 
that your sins may be forgiven. Had not Christ died for 
you on the cross, there would have been no possibility of 
your salvation ; your ‘1st then have bee” punished for your 
sins. But now Gd can forgive you, if you will love Jesus 
Christ, and trust your guilty soul in his hands. He has 
given you the Bible, which tells you all about the Saviour, 
and how you must love him, if you would be good children 
and go to heaven. He has also given to you his Holy Spirit, 
to teach you the way of salvation. So, then, my dear 
children, you have much greater advantages than the 
heathen have, and if you do not love Jesus Christ, you 
must have much greater punishment than they will have. 
Only think how blessed it will be for you to become religious 
whilst young—to spend all your life in doing good, and 
then go to heaven, to be happy with God for ever! 








DIscoOVERY OF AN ANCIENT City IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
—There have lately been discovered in the province of 
Chiapa, on the frontiers of Guatemala, the ruins of an Indian 
city, which is supposed to have existed before the conquest 
of Mexico by the Aztecs. The monument best preserved 
is a quadrilateral temple of several stories high, and sur- 
rounded by galleries supported by massive columns, forcibly 
reminding us of the Gelatin strnetures. The parties 
who made the discovery were anxious to enter this edifice, 
which they did with difficulty, owing to the number of 
climbing plants which obstructed their passage. After they 
had crossed a kind of vestibule, they found themselves all at 
once in an immense hall, where their presence raised a 
terrible tumult among the birds and bats which had fixed 
their residence in the ruins. When quiet was somewhat 
restored, they found that they were within the place of 
burial of the ancient inhabitants of the country, and dis- 
covered more than three thousand mummies ranged along 
the walls, and in a perfect state of preservation. re 
tion showed that the Indian mode of preserving their 
mummies was at least equal to that of the icaen It is 
supposed that they employed the juice of a tree called the 
copel, which grows in abundance in these districts, and of 
which the chewed leaf is still used to prevent the mortifica- 
tion of wounds. There was also discovered in the temple s 
kind of truncated pyramid, bearing certain inscriptions 
having some resemblance to the cuneiform characters of the 
Ninevites. There were also found some rude representations 
of animals, much as in some Egyptian hevealightlacaiee 
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THE CHANNINGS —A TALE. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ROLAND YORKE, 


Just without the Boundaries, in a wide, quiet street, called 
Close-street,'was' the ‘office of Richard Galloway, Esquire, 
Proctor, and Steward to the Dean and Chapter. Save for 
this-one office the street consisted’ of private houses, and it 
was one of the approaches tothe cathedral, though not the 
chief‘one. Mr. Galloway was a bachelor; a short, stout 
man, shaped’ like a butter-cask, with a fat, round face, 
round; oper, grey eyes —ihat always looked as if their 
owner were in a state of wonder—and a little, round motth. 
But he was a shrewd man and a capable; he was also, in 
his way, a dandy; dressed scrupulously in the fashion, with 
delicate shirt‘fronts and snow-white wristbands; and for 
the last twenty-five years,'‘at least, had been a mark for 
all the single ladies of Helstonleigh to set their caps at. 

Of ‘beauty, Mr: Galloway could boast little; but-of his 
hair he was moderately vain: a very good’ head of hair it 
was, curling naturally:: But hair, let'it: beluxuriant enough 
to excite the admiration of a whole army of coiffeurs, is, 
like other things in this sublunary world of ours, subject to 
change; it will not last for ever; and Mr. Galloway’s, from 
a'fine and glossy brown, turned, as years went on, to sober 
grey; nay, almost to white.’ He did not particularly admire 
the change, but he had to submit to it; nature is stronger 
than we are. A’ fried hinted that if might be “dyed.” 
Mr. Galloway resented the suggestion: anything false was 
abhorrent to him: When, however, after an illness, his 
hair'began to fall ‘off alarmingly, he thought it no harm to 
use a certain specific, emanating from one of Her Majesty’s 
physicians ;' extensively set forth and patronised as an un- 
doubted remedy for the falling off of hair. Mr. Galloway 
used if extensively in his fear, for tie had an equal dread both 
of baldness and wigs. ‘The lotion not only had thé desired 
effect; but it had more: the hair grew on again luxuriantly, 
and its grey-whiteness turned into’ the finest flaxen you 
ever saw; a light, delicate shade of flaxen, exactly like the 
curls'you see upon the heads of blue-eyed wax dolls.’ This 
is a fact: and whether Mr. Galloway liked it, or not, he had 
to put up with it; many would not be persuaded but what 
he had used'some delicate preparation of dye, hitherto 
unknown to science; and the suspicion vexed Mr. Galloway. 
Behold him, therefore, with ‘a perfect shower of smooth, fair 
curls upon his head, like any young beau. 

It was in this gentleman’s office that Arthur Channing 
had'been placed, with a view to his becoming ultimatély a 
proctor.’ ‘To article him to Mr. Galloway would take a 
good round sum of’ money ; and this had been put off until 
the termination of the suit, when Mr. Channing had looked 
forward to being at his ease, in regard to pecuniary’ means. 
There were two others in the same office: the one was 
Roland Yorke, who was articled; the other was Joseph 
Jénkins, a thin, spare, humble man, who had served 
Mr. Galloway for nearly twenty years, earning twenty- 
five shillings per week. He was a son of old Jenkins, the 
bedesman, and his wife kept a small hosiery shop in High 
Street. Roland Yorke was, of course, not paid; ‘on the 
contrary, he had paid pretty smartly to Mr. Galloway for 
the privilege of being initiated into the mysteries pertaining 
toa proctor. Arthur Channing may be said to have occu- 
pied a position in the office midway between the two. He 
was to become on the footing of Roland Yorke; but mean- 
while, he received a small sum weekly, in remuneration of 
his services, like Joe Jenkins did. Roland Yorke looked 
down upon him as a paid clerk; Mr. Jenkins looked up to 
him asa gentleman. It’ was a somewhat anomalous posi- 
tion ; but Arthur had held his own bravely up in ‘it until 
this blow came, looking forward to the brighter time. 

In the years gone by, one of the stalls in Helstonleigh 
Cathedral was held by the Reverend Dr. Yorke; he had also 
some time filled the office of sub-dean. He had married, 
imprudeutly, the daughter of an Ivish peer, a pretty, good- 
tempered girl, who was as fond of extravagance as she was 
devoid of means to support it. She had not a shilling; it 
was even said that the bills for her wedding clothes came in 
afterwards to Dr. Yorke ; but people, you know, are given to 
talk’scandal. ‘Want'of fortune had been nothing, had Lady 
Augusta but possessed common prudence; but she spent 
the doctor’s money faster than it came in. In the course of 
years’ Dr. Yorke dicd, leaving eight children, and slender 
means for them. ‘There were six boys and two girls. Lady 
Augusta went to reside in a cheap and roomy house (some- 
what dilapidated) in the Boundaries, close to her old pre- 
bendal residénice, and scrambled on in her careless, spending 
fashion, never out of debt. She retained their old barouche, 
and ‘would retain it, and was a great deal too fond of 
ordering horses’ from the livery stables and driving out in 
it. Gifted with good parts and qualities had her children 
been born; but of training, in the highest sense of the 
word, she had given them none. George, the eldest, had a 
commission, and was away with his regiment; Roland, the 
secorid, had been designed for the Church, but no persua- 
sion could induce him to be ‘sufficiently attentive to his 
studies to qualify himself for it; he was therefore placed 
with Mr. Galloway, and the Church ‘honours were now in- 
terided'for Gerald; The fourth son, Theodore, was also ‘in 
the’college ‘school, a junior. Next came two girls, Caroline 
and Fanny, and there were two little boys, younger, 
Haughty, self-willed, but of ‘sufficiently honourable nature 
Were the Yorkes. “If Lady Augusta had but toiled to foster 

the good and eradicate tho evil, they would have grown up 

to’bless ‘her.’ ‘Good ‘soil’ was there to work upon, as there 

Was'in the Ohannings; but, inthe case of the Yorks, it 





was allowed to run to waste, or to generate weeds, or, in short, 
to do as it pleased. ; 

A noisy, scrambling, uncomfortable sort of home was that 
of the Yorkes; the boys sometimes contending one with 
another, Lady Augusta often quarrelling with all. The 
home of the Channings was ever redolent of love, calm, 
and peace. In the one the presence of God’s Holy Spirit 
was experienced; in the other, that Spirit. was as yet a 
stranger. 

On the morning when the college boys had gone up to 
crave holiday of the judges, and had not obtained it—at 
least, not from the head master—Arthur Channing pro- 
ceeded, as usual, to Mr. Galloway’s after breakfast. Seated 
at a desk, in his place, writing—he seemed to be ever seated 
there—was Mr. Jenkins. He lifted his head when Arthur 
entered, with a “Good morning; sir,” and then dropped it 
again over his copying. 

“Good morning,” replied Arthur. And at that moment 
Mr. Galloway—his flaxen curls in full flow upon his head, 
something like rings—came forth from his private room. 
“Good morning, sir,” Arthur added to his master. 

Mr. Galloway nodded a reply to the salutation. ‘“ Have 
you seen anything cf Yorke?” he asked. “I want that 
deed, that he’s about, finished as soon as possible.” 

“He will not be an instant,” said Arthur; “I saw him 
coming up the street.” 

Roland Yorke bustled in; a dark-iooking young man of 
twenty, with large but fine features, and a countenance 
expressive of indecision, 

“Come, Mr. Yorke, you promised to be here early 
to-day ; you know that deed is being waited for.” 

“So I am early, sir,” returned Roland. 

“Early! For you, perhaps,” grunted Mr. Galloway. 
“Get to it at once.” 

Roland Yorke unlocked a drawer, collected sundry 
parchments together, and sat down to his desk. He and 
Arthur had their places side by side. Mr. Galloway stood 
at a table, and began sorting some papers that were upon it. 

“ How is Mr. Channing this morning, Arthur ?” 

“Much as usual, thank you, sir. Certain news, which 
arrived last evening, has not tended to cheer him.” | 

“Tt is true, then?” remarked Mr. Galloway. “I heard 
a rumour of it.” ‘ 

“Oh, it’s true enough,” said Arthur; “it is in all the 
morning papers.” 

“Well, there never was a more unjust decision!” 
emphatically spoke Mr. Galloway. “Mark you, I am not 
reflecting on the Lord Chancellor’s judgment. I have 
always said that there were one or two nasty points in that 
suit, which the law might get hold of; but I know the 
whole cause by heart from beginning to end; and that 
money was as much your father’s, as this coat, that I have on, 
is mine. Tell him I'll come in one of these first evenings, 
and abuse the injustice of our laws with him, will you?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Arthur. ‘ 

“ What’s this row in the college school about a destroyed 
surplice,,and the boys not getting their holiday through 
it?” resumed Mr. Galloway. 

*QOh, ar’n’t they savage!” struck in Roland Yorke. 
“The first thing Tod did, when he came home to breakfast, 
was to fling over his bowl of coffee, he was in such a 
passion. Lady Augusta—she got up to breakfast this 


morning, for a wonder—boxed his ears, and ordered him to | him. 


drink water; but he went into the kitchen, and got a lot of 
chocolate made for himself.” 

“What are the particulars? how was it done? I can’t 
make top of tail of it,” said Mr. Galloway. 

“Bywater left his clean surplice yesterday in the vestry, 
and somebody threw ink over it—half soaked it in ink, so 
the choristers told Tom,” answered Arthur Channing. “In 
the afternoon—they had service late you know, sir, waiting 
for the judges—Bywater was not in his place to sing the 
aisha and Hurst sang it, and it put the master out very 
much.” 

“Put him out all the more that he has got nobody to 
punish for it,” laughed Roland Yorke. “Of course 
Bywater couldn’t appear in his stall, and sing the anthem, 
if he had no surplice to appear in; and the master couldn’t 
tan him for not doing it.. I know this, if it: had happened 
while I was in the-college school, I’d just have skinned 
some of the fellows alive, but what I’d have made them 
confess.” 

“Suppose you had skinned the wrong party ?” cynically 
observed Mr. Galloway. “You are:too hasty with your 
tongue, Roland Yorke. My nephew, Mark, ran in just 
now to tell me of the holiday being denied, and that was 
the first I had heard of the affair. Mark thinks one of the 
seniors was in it; not Gaunt.’ 

Arthur Channing and Roland Yorke both looked up with 
a sharp, quick gesture. Gaunt excepted, the only senior, 
besides their respective brothers, was Harry Huntley. 

“Tt is not likely, sir,” said Arthur, 

“A senior do it!” scoffed Roland Yorke. “What 
young idiot Mark Galloway must be, to think that !” 

“Mark does not seem to think much about it on his own 
account,” said Mr. Galloway. “He said Bywater thought 
80, from. some cause or other; and has offered to bet the 
whole school that it will turn out to be a senior.” 

“Does he, though !” cried Yorke, looking puzzled. “By- 
water’s ‘a cautious fellow with his money; he never bets at 
random. I say, sir, what else did Galloway tell you?” 


“That was all,” replied Mr. Galloway.. And, if you | dr 


wonder at a staid old proctor chattering over this desultory 
news with his clerks in business hours, it may be explained 
to you that Mr. Galloway took the greatest possible 
interest, almost @ boyish interest, in the college school. It 
Was where he had been educated himself, whore his nephows 





were being educated; he was on intimate terms with its 
masters; knew every bo: in it to spesk'to; watched them 
troop past. his house daily on their progress to and fro; 
watched them in their surpiices eg a Sunday, during 
morning and afternoon service; was cognisant of | their 
advancement, their shortcomings, their merits, aud their 
scrapes; in fact, the head-master could not take a greater 
interest in the doings of the collegiate school than did Mr. 
Galloway.. Whether of work, or whether of: gossip, his 
ears were ever open.-to listen to its records. Besides, they 
were not so overburthened with work in that office, but 
what there was ample time for discussing any news that 
might*be agreeable to its master. His work was light; his 
returns were heavy; his stewardship alone brought him in 
several hundreds a year. 

“The Reverend Mr. Pye seems uncommonly annoyed 
about it, sir”’ Mr. Jenkins ventured to put in. To inter- 
rupt, or take part in any conversation, was not usual with 
him, unless = could communicate little tit-bits of in- 
formation touching the passing topic. ‘“ You are aware 
that Mr. Harper, the lay clerk, lodges at our house, sir. 
Well, Mr. Pye came round last night, especially to question 
him about it.” 

“What could Harper tell ?” asked Mr. Galloway. 

“He could not tell anything; except that he would 
answer for tite lay clerks knowing nothing of the transac- 
tion. The master said he never supposed the lay clerks did 
know anything of it, but he had his reasons for putting the 
question. He had been to the masons, too, who are 
repairing the cathedral; and they declared to the master, 
one and all, that they had not been into the vestry yester- 
day, or even round to that side of the college where the 
vestry is situated.” 

“Why should the master take it up so pertinaciously ?” 
wondered Roland Yorke. 

*T’m sure I don’t know, sir. He was like one in a fever, 
so excited over it, Harper said.” 

“Did he talk to you about it, Jenkins?” asked Mr. 
Galloway. ; 

*T did not see him, sir; it was Harper told me after- 
wards,” was the reply of Mr. Jenkins, as he subsided to his 
writing again. f ‘ 

Just at this juncture, who should come in view of the 
window but the head-master himself? He was passing it 
with a quick step, when out flew Mr. Galloway, and caught 
him by the button. Roland Yorke, who was ever glad of a 
pretext for idleness, rose from his stool, and pushed his nose 
close upon the nearest pane, to listen to any colloquy that 
might ensue; but, the window being open, he might have 
heard without quitting his seat. 

“T hear”the boys have not got holiday to-day, Pye,” 
began Mr. Galloway. 

“No, that they have not,’ emphatically pronounced the 
master; “and, if they go on as they seem to be going on 
now, T’ll keep them without it for a twelvemonth. I 
believe the inking of that surplice was a concocted plan, 
look you, Galloway, to——” 

“'l'o what ?” asked Mr. Galloway, for the master stopped 
short. 

“ Never mind, just yet. I have my strong suspicions, as 
to the guilty boy, and I am doing what I ‘can to convert 
them into proofs. If it be as'I suspect now, I shall expel 

: 2 f 


“ But what could it have been done for?” debated Mr. 
Galloway. “There’s no point in the thing, that I can see, 
to ink and damage a surplice. If the boy to whom it 
belonged had been inked, one might’ not have wondered so 
much.” 

“Tl ‘point’ him,” cried the master, “if I catch hold of 
the right one.” 

“Could it have been one of the seniors?” returned the 
proctor, all his strong interest awakened. 

“Tt was one who ought to have known better,” evasively 
returned the master. . “I can’t stop to talk now, Galloway. 
I have an errand to do, and must be back for duty at ten.” 

He marched off quickly, and Mr. Galloway came in-doors 
again. “Is that the way you get on with your business, 
Mr. Yorke ?” 

Yorke clattered back to his desk. “I'll get on with it, 
sir. I was listening to what the master said.” 

“It does not concern you'what he said. It was not one 
of your brothers who did it, I suppose.” 

“No, that it was not,” haughtily spoke Roland Yorke, 
drawing up his head with a proud, fierce gesture. 

Mr. Galloway withdrew to his private room, and for a 
few minutes silence supervened—nothing was to be heard but 
the scratching of pens; but Roland Yorke, who had a great 
antipathy to steady work, and as great a love of his own 
tongue, soon began again. 

ey say, Duiie, weld an awful blow the dropping of 
that expected money must be for you fellows! I’m blest if 
I didn’t dream of it last night! So, if it spoilt my rest, 


a | what must it have done by yours?” 


“Why! how could you have heard of it last night?” 
exclaimed Arthur, in surprise. “I don’t think a.soul came 
to our house to hear the news, except Mr. Yorke; and you 
were not likely to see him. It is in everybody’s mouth 
this morning.” ; 

“T had it from Hamish. He came to the party at the 
Knivetts’. Didn’t Hamish get taken in!” laughed Roland. 
“He understood it was quite a ladies’ affair, and loomed in, 
essed up to the nines, and there he found only a bachelor 

athering of Dick’s. Hamish was disappointed, I think ; 
e fancied he was going to meet Elien Huntley; and: glum 
enough he looked-—~* 

¢ He had but just heard the nows of the loss,” inter- 
rupted Arthur, “Enough to make him look glum.” 
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“Tell that to your grandmother! It wasn’t that. He 
announced to us at once that the ‘money was gone for good 
and all, and laughed over it, and said there were worse 
disasters at sea. Knivett:said he never saw a fellow carry 
ill news off with so high a hand. Had he been proclaiming 
the accession of a fortune, instead of the loss of one, he 
could not have been more carelessly cheerful.. Channing, 
what on earth shall you do about your articles?” 

A question that caused the greatest pain, especially when 
pe by Roland Yorke; and Arthur’s sensitive face flushed 

eenly. 

“ You'll have to stop as a paid clerk all your life. Jenkins, 
you'll get him for your bosom companion if you look sharp 
and make friends,” cried Roland, laughing loudly. 

“No, sir, don’t think Mr. Arthur Channing is likely 
to become a paid clerk,” said Jenkins. 

“Not likely to become a paid clerk! why heisit. If he 
is not one, I’d like to know who is, Channing, you know 
you are nothing else.” 

“I may be something else in time,” quietly replied 
Arthur, who knew how to control his rebellious spirit. 

“J say, what a rum go it is about that surplice!” 
exclaimed Roland Yorke, dashing into another topic., “ It’s 
not exactly the mischief itself that’s rum, but the master 
seems to & making so much stir and mystery over it! 

nd then the hint af the seniors! They must mean 

untley.” , 

“TI don’t know who they mean,” said Arthur, “but I am 
sure: Huntley never did if. He is too open, too honour- 
able——” ; 

* And do you pretend to say that Tom Channing and my 
brother Ger are not honourable?” fiercely interrupted 
Roland Yorke. 

“There you go, Yorke; jumping to conclusions, It is 
not to be credited that any one of the scuiors did it; still 
less, if they had done it, that they would not acknowledge 
it. They are all boys of truth and honour, so far as I 
believe. Huntley, I am sure, is.” 

* And of Tom also I conclude you feel sure ?” 

“Jalan. 

“And I am sure of Ger Yorke. So if the master is 
directing his suspicions to the’ seniors, he'll get floored. 
Tt’s odd what can have turned it upon them.” 

“T don’t think the master suspects the seniors,” said 
Arthur; “he called theni to his aid.” 

“You heard what he but now said to Galloway. Jenkins, 
there’s a knock at the door.” 

Jenkins went to open it, came back, and said Mr. Yorke 
was wanted. 

Roland lazily proceeded to the outer passage, and, when 
he saw who was standing there, put himself into a passion. 
“What do you'mean by presuming to come to me here?” 
he haughtily asked. ae 

“Well, sir, perhaps you'll tell me where I am to come, 
so as to get to see you?” civilly replied the applicant, one 
who bore the appearance of a tradesman. “It seems it’s 
of no use going to your house; if I went ten times a day, 
T should get the same answer—that you are not at home,” 

« Just take yourself off,” said Roland. 

“Not till you pay me; or tell me for certain when 
you will pay me, and keep your promise. I want my 
money, sir, and I must have it.” 

*We want a great many things that we can’t get,’ 
returnéd Roland, in @ proyokingly light tone. “Ill pay 
you as soon as I can, man; you needn’t be afraid.” 
~ “Tam not exactly afraid,” spoke the man. “I suppose, 
if it came to the put-to, Lady Augusta would see ‘that I 
got the money.” 

“You hold your tongue about Lady Augusta. What's 
Lady Augusta to you? Any odds and ends that I may 
owe, have nothing to do with Lady Augusta. Look here, 
Simms, Pll pay you next week.” 

“You have ald that ‘so many times, Mr. Yorke.” 

“At any rate, Pll pay you part of it next week, if I 
can’t the whole. I will, upon my honour. There! now 
you know that I shall keep my word.” 
~“ Apparently’ satisfied, the man departed, and Roland 
lounged into the office again with the same idle move- 
ments that he had quitted it. 

“Tt was that confounded Simms,” grumbled he. “Jen- 
kins, why did’ you say I was in?” “ 

‘You ‘did not tell me to ‘say the contrary, sir. 
yesterday, but you wére out then.” 

‘What ddes he want?” asked Arthur. 

“Wanted me to pay him a trifle I owe; but it’s not 
convénient to’ do ‘it fill next week. What a terrestrial 
Eden this lower world might ‘be, if debt had never been 


invented !” 
get into debt,” said Arthur. “It is 
not obligatory” 


~“*Yoii need not 

‘One might build a mud hut outside the town walls, 
and shut one’s-sélf up in it, and eat herbs for dinner, and 
sleep Upon rushes, and turn hermit for good!” retorted 

land, ‘“ You need not talk about debt, Channing.” 

“T don’t ‘owe much,” said Arthur, ‘noting the signifi- 
cande of Yorké’s concluding sentence. 

Tf you don’t, somebody else does,” 
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“Ask Hamish,” 

Atthuk went on writing with a sinking heart. There 
was an under currént of feat running within him—had 
been for some timé—that Hamish did owe money on his 
owh ptivate score. But thiS allusion to it was not pleasant. 

ab Wow mucli do yott’ owe?” went on Roland. 

“Oh, a twenty-pound note would pay my debts, and 
loave ‘me something but of it,’"said Atchut, in a joking 
tone, “Lhe fact was, that he did Hot owe a shilling to any- 


He came 





body. “Jenkins, do you know what I am to set about 
next ?” he continued; “I have filled in this lease.” 

Jenkins was beginning to look amidst some papers at 
his elbow, in answer’ to the appeal; but: at that moment 
Mr. Galloway entered, and dispatched Arthur to get a 
cheque cashed at the bank. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LADY AUGUSTA YORKE AT HOME. 


“Tr you don’t put away that trash, Caroline, and go up 
stairs and practise, I?ll: make you go! Strewing the table in 
that manner}. Look what a pickle the room is in !” 

The words came from’ Lady Augusta Yorke, a tall, dark 
woman, with high cheek-bones ;-and: they were spoken at a 
pitch that might not have been deemed orthodox at court. 
Miss Caroline Yorke, a young demoiselle,' with a“ net” 
that was more frequently off her head than on it, slip-shod 
shoes, and untidy stockings, had placed a’ quantity of mul- 
berry leaves on the centre table; and a silkworm on each 
leaf. She leisurely proceeded with her work;: bringing 
forth more silkworms from her paper trays, paying not ‘the 
least attention to her mother. Lady Augusta advanced, 
and treated her to a slight tap on the ear, her favourite 
mode of correcting her children. 

“Now, mamma! What's that for ?” 

“Do you hear me, you disobedient child? I will have this 
rubbish; put away, I say. Goodness, Martha! don’t bring 
anybody, in here!” broke off Lady Augusta, as a maid 
appeared, showing in a visitor, “Qh, itis you, William! 
I don’t mind you; come in.” 

It was the Reverend William Yorke who entered. He 
was not altogether a favourite of Lady Augusta’s... Though 
but distantly related to her late husband; he yet bore the 
name of Yorke; and when he came to Helstonleigh (for he 
was not a native of the place), and became a candidate for a 
vacant’ minor canonry, Lady Augusta’s pride had taken 
fire. The minor canons were looked upon by the exclu- 
sives of the cathedral as’ holding an inferior position amidst 
the clergy, and she resented it that one belonging to her 
should descend to set up his place among them. 

Mr. Yorke shook hands with Lady Augusta, and then 
turned to regard the leaves and silkworms. ,“ Are you 
doing that for‘ornament, Caroline ?” 

“ Ornament !”? wrathfully cried Lady Augusta, “She is 
doing it for waste of time, and to provoke me.” 

“No Iam not, mamma,” denied Miss Caroline. “My 

r silkworms never get anything but: lettuce leaves. 
‘od got these for me from the bishop’s’ garden; and I am 
looking at the silkworms enjoying the change.” 

“Tod is in hot water,’ remarked “Mr. Yorke; “he 
was fighting with another boy as I came through the 
cloisters.” 

“Then he’ll get his clothes torn, as he did the last time 
he fought!” exclaimed Lady Augusta, in consternation ; 
“T think nobody ever had such a set of children as mine !” 
she peevishly continued. “The boys boisterous. as so 
many wild animals, and the girls enough to drive one crazy, 
with their idle, disobedient ways. -Look at this room, 
‘William ! encumbered from one end to the other; things 
thrown out of hand by Caroline and Fanny! 4s to their 
lessons, they never open one. These three days I have 
never ceased telling Caroline to go and practise, and she has 


not obeyed me yet! I shall go out of my mind with one 
thing or another; I know I shall! Nice dunces they'll 
grow up!” 


“Go and practise now, Caroline,” said Mr. Yorke; “I 
will put your silkworms up for you.” 

Caroline pouted. “I hate practising.” 

He laid his hand gently upon her, gazing at her with his 
dark, pleasant eyes, reproachful then: “But you do not 
hate obeying your mamma ?.. You must never let it come 
to that; Caroline.” 

She suffered him to lead her to the door, and she went 
docilely enough to the drawing-room, where the piano was, 
and sat‘down to it.. Oh, for a little better training for 
those children! Mr. Yorke began placing the silkworms 
in the trays, and Lady Augusta went on grumbling. 

“Tt is a dreadful fate—to be left a widow with a heap of 
unruly children, who will not be controlled! I must get a 
governess for the girls, and then I shall be free from them 
for a few hours in the day. Ithought I would try and save 
the money, and teach them myself; but I might just as 
well attempt to teach so many little wild Indians! I am 
not fit for teaching; it is beyond me. Don’t you think 
you could hear of a governess, William? You go about 
so.” 

“TJ have heard of one since I saw you yesterday,” ho 
replied. “A young lady whom you know is anxious to 
take a situation, and I think she might suit.” 

“ Whom I know?” cried Lady Augusta, ‘“ Who is it?” 

“ Miss Channing.” 

Lady Augusta looked astonished. “Is she going out as 
governess P. ‘That comes of the losing of this lawsuit. She 
has lost no time in the decision.” 

“When an unpalatable step has to be taken, the sooner it 
, set about, the less will be the cost,” remarked Mr. 

orke. « 

“ Unpalatable ! you may well say that, This will be the 
climax, will if not, William ?” 

“* Climax of what ?” 

“Of all the unpleasantness that has attended your 
engagement with Miss Channing— ” 

“®} beg your pardon, Lady Augusta,” was the interrup- 
tion of “ir. Yorke.. “No unpleasantness whatever has 
attended my engagement with Miss Channing.” 

“T think so, for I consider her beneath you; and, there- 





fore, that it is nothing but unpleasant from beginning to 


end. The Channings aré very well, tut they are not equal 
to the ‘Yorkes. You might miake this a pretext for the 
giving her up.” 


Mr. Yorke laughed. “I think her all the more worthy 
of me. The only question that is apt to arise withim mre is, 
whether I am worthy of her. As we shall never agree 
upon this point, Lady Augusta, it may not be worth while 
to discuss: it. About the other thing? I believer slie 
would make an admirable: governess for Caroline ahd 
Fanny, if you could obtain her.” 

“Oh, I daresay she would do ¢iat. She is a lady, and 
has been well educated. Wouid she want a high salary ?” 

' “ Porty guineas, to begin with.” 

Lady Augusta interrupted him with a scream. “I never 
could give the half of it! Iam sure I never could. What 
with housekeeping expenses, and milliners’ bills; and visié- 
ing, and the boys dragging money out of me everlastingly, 
I have nothing, scarcely, to spare for education.” 

“Yet it is more essential than the rest. Your income, 
properly portioned out, would atford-——” 

Another interrupting scream from Lady Augusta. Her 
son Theodore — Tod, familiarly — burst into the room, 
jacketless; his hair a mass of entanglement, blood upon ‘his 
face, and his shirt-sleeves hanging in shreds: “* Yow rebels 
lious, wicked fright of a boy!” was the salutation of my 
lady, when she could find her breath. 

“ Oh it’s nothing, mamma. Don’t bother,” replied Master 
Tod, waving her off. “I have been going ‘into Pierve, 
senior, and have polished him off with a jolly good licking. 
He won’t get me into a row again, I’ll bet,” ‘ 

“What row did he get you into ?” 

“ He’s a nasty, sneaking tattler, and he took and told 
something to Gaunt, and Gaunt put me up for punishment, 
and I gota caning from old Pye. I vowed I’d pay Pierce 
out for it, and I have done it.” 

“What was it about?” inquired Mr. Yorke. 
damaged surplice?” 

* Damaged surplice be hanged!” politely retorted the 
young gentleman, who, in gaining the victory, appeared to 
have lost his temper. “It was something concerning dur 
lessons at the third desk, if you must know.” m 

“You might be civil, Tod,” said Lady Augusta. “Look 
at your shirt! Who, do you suppose, is going to mend 
that ?? 

“Tt can go unmended,” responded Master Tod. 
it was the fashion to go without. clothes, I do! 
always getting torn.” 

“} wish it was!” heartily responded my lady. 

That same evening, in’ returning to her house from a 
visit; Constance Channing encountered Mr. Yorke. He 
turned to walk with her to the door. 

“T intended to call this afternoon, Constance, but was 
prevented,” he observed. “I have spoken to’ Lady 
Augusta.” y 

“ Well?” she answered, with a smile and a blush. 

“She would be very glad of you’; but-the difficulty, « 
first, appeared to be about the salary. However, I pointed 
out a few home truths, and she admitted that ifthe ‘girls 
were to get an education, she supposed she must pay for it. 
She will give you forty guineas; but you are to call upon 
her and settle details. . To-morrow, if convenient to you.” 

Constance clasped her hands. “I am so pleased!” 
she exclaimed in a low tone, a glad light shining in her 
eyes. 
“So am I,” said Mr. Yorke. “I would rather you went 
to Lady Augusta’s than toa stranger’s. And do, Constance, 
try and make those poor girls more like what they ought 
to be.” 

“That I shall try, you may be sure, William. Are you 
not coming in ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Yorke, who had held out his hand on 
reaching the door. He was pretty constant in his evening 
visits to the Channings, but, he had made an engagement 
for this one with a brother clergyman. 

Constance entered. She looked in the siudy for her 
brothers, but only Arthur was there. He was leaning his 
elbow upon the table‘in a thoughtful mood. 

“Where are they all?” inquired Constance. 

“Tom and Charles are gone to the cricket match. 
I don’t think Hamish has come in.” 

“ Why did you not go to cricket also ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Arthur. “T did not feel much 
inclination for cricket this evening.” 

“You are looking dull, Arthur, but I have some good 
news for you,” Constance said, bending over him with a 
bright smile. “It is settled about my going out, and I am 
to have forty guineas. Guess where it is to.” 

Arthur threw his arm round Constance, and they stood 
together, looking» at the trailing honeysuckle plant just 
outside the window. “Tell me, darling.” 

“It is to’ Lady Augusta’s. © William has been talking to 
her, and she would like to have me. ‘Does it not seem 
lucky to get it so soon ?” 

“ Zucky, Constance ?” 

“ Ah, well; you know what I think, Arthur, though I 
did say ‘lucky,’” réturned Constance. “I know it is God 
who is helping us.” 

Very beautiful and touching was the simple trustfulness 
reposed in God by Constance and Arthur Channing. The 
lessons of Scriptural truth, which had been imparted by 
their mother, were not without their influence on the 
character and conduct of these young people. The good 
seed had been sown on good ground, and was bringing 
forth its fruit. 

“TI was deep in a reverie when you interrupted me, 
Constance,” Arthur resumed. “Something seems to whisper 
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to me that this loss, which we regard as a great misfortuae, 
may turn out for good in the end.” 

“In the end! It may have come for our good now,” 
said Constance. “Perhaps, I wanted my pride lowered,” 
she laughed ; “and this has come to do it, and is dispatch- 
ing me out a meek governess.” 

“Perhaps, we all wanted it,” cried Arthur, meaningly. 
“There are other bad habits it may stop, besides pride.” 
He was thinking of Hamish, and his propensity to spend. 
“ Forty guineas, you are to have? ” 

“ Yes,” said Constance. “ Arthur, do you know a scheme 
ee in my head? I have been thinking of it all 

ay.” 

“What is it? Stay! here is some one coming in. It 
is Hamish.” 

Hamish entered with the account books under his arm, 
preparatory to going over them with his father. Constance 
drew him to her, 

“ Hamish, I have a plan in my head, if we can only carry 
it out. Iam going to tell it you.” 

“ One that will set the river on fire?” cried gay, laughing 
Hamish. 

“If we—you, and I, and Arthur—can but manage to 
earn enough money, and if we can ‘observe strict economy 
at home, who knows but we may send papa to the German 
baths yet? ” 

A cloud came over Hamish’s face, and his smile faded. 
TI don’t see how that is to be done.” 

* But you have not heard of my good luck. Iam going 
to Lady Augusta’s, and am to have forty guineas salary. 
Now, if you and Arthur will help, it may be easy. Oh, 
Hamish, it would be worth any effort—any struggle. Think 
how it would be rewarded! Papa restored to health! to 
freedom from pain ! ” 

A look of positive pain seated itself on the brow of Ha- 
mish. “ Yes,” he sighed, “I wish itcould be done.” 

“ But you do not speak hopefully.” 

“ Because, if I must tell you the truth, I do not feel 
hopefully. I fear we could not do it: at least, until things 
are brighter.” 

“ Tf we do our very best, we might get great help, Hamish.” 

What help?” he asked. 

“God’s help,” she whispered. 

Hamish smiled. He had not yet learnt what Constance 
had. Besides, Hamish was just then in a little trouble on 
his own account: he knew very well that Ais funds were 
wanted in another quarter. 

“Constance, dear, do not look at me so wistfully. I will 
try, with all my might and main, to help my father; but I 
fear I cannot do anything yet. I mean to draw in my ex- 
penses,” he went on, laughing; “to live like any old screw 
of a miser, and never squander a halfpenny where a farthing 
will suffice.” 

He took his books and went in to Mr. Channing. Con- 
stance began training the honeysuckle, her mind busy, and 
a v vse of Holy Writ running through it—*Commit thy 
way un’ the Lord, and put thy trust in him, and he shall 
bring it to pass.” 

“Ay!” she murmured, glancing upwards at the blue 
evening sky; “ou. whole, whole trust in patient reliance ; 
and whatsoever is best for us will be ours.” 

Annabel stole up to Constance, and entwined her arms 
caressingly round her. Constance turned, and parted the 
child’s hair upon her forehead with a gentle hand. 

“ Am I to find a little rebel in you, Annabel? ‘Will you 
vot try and make things smooth for me ?” 

“Oh, Constance, dear!” was the whispered answer, “it 
was only my fun last night, when I said you should not take 
me for lessons in an evening. I will study all day by my- 
self, and get my lessons quite ready for you, so as to give 
you no trouble in the evening. Would you like to hear me 
my music now ? ” 

Constance bent to kiss her. “No, dear child; there is 
no necessity for my taking you in an evening, until my 
days shall be occupied at Lady Augusta Yorke’s.” 


(To be continued.) 








LEGEND OF THE SUN-DIAL. 


I, 
§ T only mark the hours that shine!” * 

Sweet legend of the dial-plate, 

Would that beneath the orb of Fate 
Man’s Heart could hold such joys as thine! 
How fair would Memory’s banner shine, 

From cradle to the grave! 


I. 
But such not for Humanity— 
Too different the nature given, 
By yon mysterious, awful Heaven. 
Beneath its wondrous destiny 
The Heart must mark the hours of Night, 
As well as those of Light. 


In. 
Yet, Soul, if thou would’st be sublime, 
Oh, let thy mystic dial-plate 
Tower bravely up unto that fate, 
And firmly take the shades of Time! 
Even Sorrow’s darkest hours are grand, 
Flung from the Eternal Hand. 


IV. 
Sun-Dial, I that wish recall! 
This difference of the Soul from thee 
Proves her own immortality, 
And flight at last o’er matter's wall: 
Then, Spirit, mark the hours of Night, 
well as those of Light! 


* A sentence engraved on a sundial. * 





Progress of the Truth. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AT GENEVA. 
In the year 1851 the Evangelical Alliance invited its 
friends, from all parts of the world, to meet for brotherly 
conference in London. The success of the experiment was 
so great, that the design was formed of holding similar con- 
ferences elsewhere, from time to time. This plan was 
carried out in 1855, when the second series of general 
meetings was held in Paris. The next occasion was at 
Berlin, in 1857, when the conferences were patronised by 
the late King of Prussia himself. And now we have to 
record the fourth general assemblies of the Alliance, which 
have been held in the ancient and interesting city of 
Geneva, a city which occupies a place second to none in the 
history of the Reformation. After completing the prelimi- 
nary arrangements, which involved an extensive corre- 
spondence with all parts of the world, and provision for the 
accommodation of the many who were expected to attend, 
the conferences were held. Leading men from every part 
of Europe, some from Asia, and others from America, were 
asked to take a part in the proceedings, and before the day 
appointed, Geneva was crowded with representatives of all 
Protestant denominations, from different nations, and speak- 
ing different tongues. The Evangelical Chapel of the Ora- 
toire, and the venerable Cathedral of St. Pierre were espe- 
cially appropriated for the meetings. The use’of this latter 
was handsomely conceded by the consistory of Geneva. It 
is, however, matter for regret—and yet it was to be ex- 
pected—that the Rationalist and Unitarian members of the 
Reformed Church, both in Geneva and in France, were 
excessively annoyed at such a magnificent testimony to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and to the unity, the substantial and 
vital unity, of those who believe in Christ. 

The public proceedings commenced on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, when religious services were conducted in German, 
French, and English. 

The next day, Monday, the 2nd of September, the con- 
ferences began. After prayer by M. Coulin, of Geneva, 
M. Adrien Naville, the president, delivered the introduc- 
tory address, in which he took a comprehensive survey of 
the state of the world, with special reference to religious 
movements and controversies. Sir Culling E. Eardley fol- 
lowed with an address, in which he recounted the services 
rendered by the Alliance in the cause of Christian liberty, 
and concluded with the hope that the results of this con- 
ference would be seen in some practical expression of 
Christian love. M. Monod, of Paris, then spoke, and was 
succeeded by other speakers, including Dr. Krummacher, of 
Berlin, Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, of Geneva, M. Des Mesnards, 
of Saintes, and Dr. Baird, of New York. 

In the afternoon the first subject, “The Lord’s Day and 
the means of promoting its Observance,” was introduced by 
Prof. Godet, of NeufchAtel, in an able and instructive paper. 
M. Coulin followed with an address, after which Dr. 
Thomson, of Edinburgh, made a speech in English, trans- 
lated into French by Dr. Fisch, explaining and advocating 
the views and practices of Scotland. Other speakers took the 
subject up, among whom was M. Panchaud, of Brussels, 
who spoke strongly of continental desecration of the 
Lord’s day. : 

On Tuesday, the 8rd, at eight o’clock, the proceedings 
commenced with a remarkable paper, by M. Rosseeuw Saint- 
Hilaire, professor at the Sorbonne, Paris, on “The Moral 
and Religious Destitution of the Working Classes,” and 
especially in France. Perhaps the --ndition of the French 
ouvrier, or working man, was never so ably described. The 
speaker declared his firm conviction that the Gospel is what 
is wanted to elevate the poor in France, and that, if fairly 
presented to them, it woulu be gladly received. Several 
addresses followed the essay, and the sitting closed at twelve 
o’clock. As, however, an English meeting was to be held 
on the same subject, it was found necessary to recommend 
that the English friends should adjourn to the Oratoire. 
This was done, and Sir C. E. Eardley was called to the chair. 
After prayer by the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, Dr. Guthrie, 
of Edinburgh, delivered a telling address on the question of 
ragged-schools. Mr. Noel followed him, and spoke with 
great effect on out-door preaching, as a powerful means of 
benefiting the working classes. Then Dr. Davis, of the 
Religious Tract Society, read a valuable paper on “ Tract 
Distribution.” Such was the impression made by the 
various addresses, that it was resolved, on the motion of 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, to recommend that they be printed in 
various languages, and distributed in Belgium, Holland, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, &c. 

The afternoon meeting was devoted to the work of 
missions to the heathen, especially since the Berlin Con- 
ference of 1857. As announced in the programme, M. 
Christ, the president of the Basle Missionary Society, read 
a paper on the subject, and was followed by M. Casalis, of 
Paris, for many years a missionary among the Bassutos. 
The remaining speakers were the Rev. J. Morrison, from 
India; M. Arbousset, formerly of South Africa; and M. 
Bost, of India. 

In the evening of the same day a sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie to a crowded audience. The sub- 
ject was the relation of faith to good works; and the 
preacher set forth, with great power and eloquence, the 
importance of good works as evidences of the vitality of. faith. 
At the close of the service the congregation adjourned to 
the extensive and delightful grounds of M. Eynard, which 
had been courteously theown open to the members of the 
Alliance, for their convenience and recreation. : 

Wednesday, Sept. 14th. This morning M. Ernest Naville 
presented to the conference a paper entitled “A Critical 
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Examination of Contemporary Scepticism in France.” In 
the course of the discussion which followed this important 
essay, one of the French pastors declared his opinion to be, 
that.one of the best means for checking the growth of 
scepticism would be to separate the Church from the State. 
Inasmuch, however, as the introduction of this topic would 
have interfered with the opinions of many present, it was 
determined that it should be excluded. Whatever may be 
the cause, and whatever the circumstances, which favour 
a sceptical and unbelieving spirit in France, and, we 
may add, in Holland especially, the fact is undoubted. 
But it must not for a moment be imagined that scepticism 
is confined to the ranks of Protestantism. There is a vast 
amount of infidelity among those whom Popery recognises 
and blesses. Rationalism is the scourge of the Protestant 
churches notwithstanding,and in Geneva, as well as in France, 
it is pompously avowed as the true principle of the Gospel. 
Even Athanase Coquerel the younger, who is reputed to 
be far nearer to orthodoxy than his father and many more, 
says, in reference to the belief of the Alliance in the Trinity: 
‘Those who, like ourselves, simply believe that there is one 
God, the Father; that Jesus Christ is his Son, and our 
Saviour; and that the Holy Spirit is the incessant help of 
God which Jesus has promised us, and which is never re- 
fused to those who ask for it, can and ought to baptise and 
to be baptised in the ‘name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit,’ but they are not Trinitarians ; the Trini- 
tarians, moreover,-exclude them from their Alliance. Yet, 
we are certain that this is, nevertheless, the general opinion, 
since but a very small number of the Protestants of France 
and of Geneva believe in this dogma of the Trinity, which is 
as foreign to the Gospel as contrary to reason and to faith; 
and which is, moreover, entirely void of every elemeut of 
piety, of love, and of real religion. Therefore, the Evange- 
lical Alliance can only be, in the eyes of every enlightened 
Protestant, a ‘rinitarian Alliance, destined to tie together 
the members of a very strict and very superannuated sect. 
Let us say all we think: it is nothing but an offensive and 
defensive alliance of the Trinitarians against that which is, 
in our eyes, evangelical truth.” (Zien, Aug. 80,1861.) If 
such be indeed the condition of Protestantism in France and 
in Geneva, and Popery be what we know it is, we shall 
cease to wonder that the same writer, M. A.’ Coquerel, ils, 
in the same number of his journal, can say in reference to a 
recent American proclamation, “It is useful and instructive 
for our Catholic or rather infidel country, to see,” &c. There- 
fore, according to this Rationalist, France is more infidel 
than Catholic! 

On the afternoon of Wednesday the meeting was held at 
the Oratoire, which was crowded to excess, and the well- 
known M. Gaussen presided. Dr. Capadose, of Amsterdam, 
a converted Jew, and a zealous promoter of Jewish missions, 
read a paper on “Israel and Jesus Christ.” This subject 
was treated in an excellent spirit, and even those who could 
not follow the reverend speaker in all his propositions, were 
delighted with the admirable tone and practical tendencies 
of the address. After Dr. Capadose, the meeting was 
addressed by M. F. Bovet, of Neufchitel, who had the 
advantage of having recently visited the Holy Land, north 
and south, and gave a very instructive and interesting sketch 
of the condition of the population. 

Thursday, September 5th, was a fast day by some ancient 
institution, the origin of which we have not heard. This 
fast prevented a general meeting of the Alliance in the 
morning; but the opportunity was improved by the British 
section, which met to see what practical results could be 
realised from the conferences. Sir Culling E. Eardley pre- 
sided, and intimated that the Holy Land should first occupy 
attention. He glanced at the various enterprises which had 
been undertaken for that country, and suggested some sys- 
tematic contributions—say, of one halfpenny per week—by 
Christian generosity. The speaker added that inquiries had 
already been made in relation to this proposal, and satis- 
factory answers had been received from many quarters. 
M. C. W. M. Van de Velde followed, and is a gentleman 
entitled to speak with authority, as he was some years since 
employed in making a survey of Palestine—a work which 
occupies a very high place. M. Van de Velde called atten- 
tion to the physical wants of the people, showed the im- 
portance of relieving them, and considered that in such a 
way prejudice might be removed, and the mind in a manner 
prepared for the reception of the truth as it is in Christ. 

The Rev. Mr. Morrison, who has laboured as a missionary 
in Lodiana, in the Punjaub, described the wretched and 
degraded state of the Mohammedans of that district, and 
urged the continuance of Christian effort for them. 

The Rev. Dr. Kalkar, of St. Petersburg, who was per- 
mitted to speak in German, made some observations upon 
the importance of the Evangelical Alliance proving its love 
by its works. The speaker called special attention to the 
facilities which Providence has placed in the hands of 
England for promoting the spread of knowledge and 
religion, 

The Rev. George Smith, of Poplar, commenced with 
ascribing honour to the republic of Geneva for its ancient 
struggles in the cause of freedom. This allusion to repub- 
lican institutions led to some observations from Sir C. B. 
Eardley, who said Geneva did not oweits freedom of thought 
and of speech to its republicanism, and pointed to the recent 
intolerance which had been exhibited in the neighbouring 
Canton de Vaud. Mr. Smith then resumed, and spoke of 
the duty of Christians to carry the Gospel everywhere. He 
also made some interesting statements respecting what had 
been done in M: r. 

Mr. Baxter, of London, next spoke, on the subject of 
Spain, a country which he had just visited. He showed 
that Popery was losing its power in that land, but that 
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infidelity was rapidly spreading, and that Protestantism was 
interdicted and persecuted, and the circulation of the 
Scriptures forbidden. 

Before the meeting closed, it was proposed that the 
British members of the conference should unite in some 
practical expression of their love to Geneva. The propo- 
sition was unanimously adopted, and the mode of carrying 
it out referred to the executive committee. 

The same day, in the*afternoon, an interesting meeting 
was held in behalf of Italy. This meeting was a hopeful 
and an instructive one, and it was shown that the removal 
of all obstacles to the circulation of the Scriptures and the 
preaching of the Gospel in the territories of Victor Em- 
manuel opened a wide field for Christian effort, and one full 
of encouragement. 

Tn the evening, an attempt was made to get up a public 
meeting of working men; but, from various causes, very 
few of that class were present. The attendance, however, 
was good, and addresses were delivered by Messrs. G. Monod, 
B. W. Noel, Puaux, and Barde. This meeting was regarded 
as, on the whole, very successful, and an excellent impression 
was produced. 

In the evening, also, the Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Islington, 
preached a sermon in the English chapel ; after which the 
friends concluded the day in the delightful grounds of M. 
Eynard, which, with many public institutions and exhibitions, 
were thrown open to the members of the Alliance. 

(To be continued.) 





GERMANY. 

Gustavus Apotpnvs Society.—The different branches 
of this great society have just held their annual assemblies. 
That of the Grand Duchy of Hesse took place at the little 
town of Hochst, in Odenwald. Although the circumstances 
ni the poor country people in this mountainous district 
seemed against the favourable reception of the visitors who 
attended, to the number of some thousands, they were 
agreeably surprised, on their arrival, by the hearty welcome 
with which they were greeted. At the entrances to the 
town triumphal arches were erected, and apartments were 
provided, even beyond what were necessary. The same 
evening the members of the society were honoured by a 
serenade by torchlight. Religious services were held first 
in the church, and then in the open air; and the discourses 
seemed to find an echo in all hearts. There are in the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse thirty-one branch societies, and nine 
ladies’ associations. During the year the income amounted 
to 10,002 florins, or about £840, a considerable portion of 
which was raised by the ladies’ associations. The second 
day of the anniversary was set apart for laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a new church at Seckmanern, the inhabitants 
of which village sent conveyances for their guests; and 
the decoration of their houses with flags showed how 
thoroughly the people sympathised with the occasion. We 
may observe that the Gustavus Adolphus Society extends its 
ramification in many lands, and yearly devotes its large 
income to the promotion of religion and education among 
the German people everywhere. 





SWITZERLAND. 

Liperty oF WorsuHip.—A long discussion, which occu- 
pied almost five sittings, has just taken place on the subject 
of religious liberty, in the constituent assembly of the 
Canton de Vaud. It is matter of surprise that, in our age, 
and in a republican Protestant state, a debate on such a 
question could be so prolonged; but the political and reli- 
gious history of the last few years in that canton suffi- 
ciently explains the occurrence, which, however, has ended 
by a vote favourable to the rights of conscience. There is 
no cause to regret that the subject has been thoroughly gone 
into, and the victory is the more important that it has not 
been gained without a struggle. M. Durand, editor of a 
journal called the Deu« Patries, proposed the following out- 
line of an institution, which was put to the vote, and 
adopted by the assembly :—“ Every man has the right freely 
to profess his religion, and to meet, with others, for its 
exercise, under the protection of constitutional guarantees, 
provided always that the general laws of the country be 
observed, and those which concern the external regulations 
of worship.” After all, this result is not satisfactory, and, 
it would appear, not final. There is, in the Canton de Vaud, 
a powerful party opposed to the principles of full toleration, 
and their influence will, it is feared, tell unfavourably upon 
the free churches and their operations. 

A society has been formed to raise a fund, by weekly 
contributions, for the redemption of slaves. Its recent re- 
port records some interesting facts. One of the ransomed 
slaves has gone as a missionary to Liberia. 





FRANCE. 

Tne GERMAN ProrestaNts aT Havre.—The Strasburg 
Society, for the evangelisation of scattered Protestants, 
confines its operations to the departments in the east 
of France. But it has undertaken to co-operate in a new 
work in favour of the Germans located at Havre, although 
not lying within its ordinary sphere. It appears that there 
are at Havre a number of German families and others, some 
of whom understand French, and others do not, but mostly 
professed Protestants. Besides these, from twelve to twenty 
thousand emigrants, mostly Germans, visit that port in the 
course of a year. Religious worship has been for some time 
conducted there in German, and a small permanent con- 
yregation exists, but the means available are quite unequal 
to the demand, and hence the adoption of the work by 
the Strasburg Society. 





A Society for the encouragement of studies preparatory 
for the ministry of the Gospel, has existed at Nerac (Lot et 
Garonne) since 1859. Its object is to render assistance to 
young men of limited means, who wish to devote them- 
selves to the work of the ministry. Its first grant was the 
very moderate sum of £12 each to nine young men, for one 
academical year. Eight only actually received the benefit, 
and their conduct and progress were such, that the grant 
was renewed. Five others have been added to the list; but 
while we rejoice in this excellent movement, we regret to 
hear that it is not adequately sustained, although the num- 
ber of pastors is so few, and the demand for them so great. 
We believe an appeal has been issued in favour of the asso- 
ciation, 





ITALY. 

LeGHorn.—THE THEATRE AND THE PRrEests.— We 
understand that the attendance at the Vaudois Chapel, in 
Leghorn, is very encouraging, and that the work grows 
from day to day. To such an extent has public attention 
been awakened, that the manager of the theatre, who knew 
the popular feeling, actually introduced the performance of 
an historical piece founded upon a chapter in the history of 
the Waldenses. The success of the piece was immense, and 
the priests moved heaven and earth to get it interdicted. 
This is a remarkable proof of the hold which religious ques- 
tions are taking upon the Italian mind. Nor is this all. 
Ricasoli, although not a Protestant, is the avowed friend of 
religious liberty. He wrote to the moderator of the Wal- 
densian Church, not long since, saying, “ Reckon upon me; 
address yourselves to me, directly, in all your difficulties, for 
I am determined to establish religious liberty in practice as 
well as in theory.” : 

ACADEMY FOR ADULTS aT Mitan.—The Protestant 
churches in the Bernese Jura district have opened at Milan 
an institution for the instruction of adults, not only in the 
ordinary branches of useful knowledge, but especially in the 
facts and doctrines of the Gospel. We are happy to hear 
that M. Coucorde, whose labours in the cause of evangelisa- 
tion are so well known, has been appointed to superintend 
the establishment, and to give lessons on subjects connected 
with religion. At present, the number of pupils is stated to 
be about thirty, among whom are some from thirty to forty 
years of age. Important results are anticipated from this 
institution. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 

Prayer Untons.—We read, with pleasure, that there 
are now no less than 1,000 Union prayer-meetings in 
the United States, 800 in England, 400 in Ireland, and 300 
in Scotland and Wales. 

“House to HovsE” Preacutne.—The Rev. Dr. 
Miller is organising, in his parish at Birmingham, a plan 
for carrying the message of God’s truth and mercy to the 
houses of the poor, who may not have been attracted even 
by the special services or open-air preaching tried in former 
years. Substantially, the plan is nothing more than the 
cottage lecture system adopted by the country clergy. But 
there is some novelty in the form of the effort. Small 
private rooms in the streets and courts will be used where 
the tenants grant them, and where there is accommodation 
for not less than twenty persons. At the commencement of 
every month, a preacher’s roll or programme will be made 
out, specifying place, time, and preacher; and, on a given 
evening, the clergy of St. Martin’s will itinerate within the 
parish, giving a short service, not exceeding the hour. This 
is an example highly deserving of imitation elsewhere. 

SPECIAL SERVICES IN ScoTLAND.—The special religious 
services have been continued in various parts of Scotland; 
and although the novelty connected with them has now 
disappeared, considerable interest is still manifested in many 
places. Unfavourable weather, and other causes, have 
affected the attendance in some instances, but more often 
congregations of 700 to 1,000 persons have collected together. 
The meetings have been of a very solemnising character, 
and it cannot be doubted that the Divine blessing has 
accompanied these efforts for the conversion of souls. 

THE NEw BisHop or GLoucEsTER.—It does not 
appear that Dr. Thomson, Provost of Queen’s College, who 
succeeds Dr. Baring in the see of Gloucester, has yet 
identified himself with any party in the Church. 

EVANGELISATION OF Lonpon.—The last Wesleyan Con- 
ference created a new circuit in London, and appointed two 
ministers. One of these ministers will be stationed at Bow, 
and the other at Victoria Docks, where there is a vast 
population, for whose spiritual welfare very inadequate 
provision has yet been made by any of our Churches. If,as 
the Earl of Shaftesbury recently stated, only about two in 
every hundred working men in the metropolis attend any 
church or chapel, is it not time that not only the Wesleyans, 
but all other bodies of Christians, should bestir themselves 
actively for the evangelisation of London? Are we not, in 
some instances, paying more attention to the architecture of 
our places of worship, than to the command, “ Compel them 
to come in?” Are not some of our churches, and many of 
our chapels, too fine for the working man and his family ? 

THE PoticE SaBBaTH.—Under the presidency of Mr. 
Joseph Payne, Judge of the Middlesex Sessions, a meeting 
of the City police of London has been held, at which a 
petition, addressed to the Commissioners of Police, was 
adopted, praying for a relaxation of duty on Sunday. It is 
represented to the Commissioners, “that on the Sunday, 
and more especially during the hours of Divine service, the 
streets of London are very quiet, so that the presence of a 
large force in them is unnecessary. It further calls attention 
to the fact, that by the work they have to perform on 
the Sabbath-day, the City constables are prevented from 





fully attending to their moral and religious duties.” We 
earnestly hope that this appeal will not be made in vain, and 
that other classes of Sunday workers will bestir themselves 
to obtain the like privilege. The Christian public, we trust, 
will render all possible aid to this movement. 








Our Missionary Corner. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN A MERCHANT AND HIS 
FRIEND. 


(Concluded from No. 2.) 

F. Herz is the concluding portion of the consideration 
paper, part of which I read to you last week. I hope the 
arguments used will prove as conclusive to your mind as 
they are to my own :— 

“ As England has become great by virtue of her commerce, 
this important question of missionary operations may fairly 
be regarded in a national point of view. In doing this, we 
immediately perceive that were we to be influenced only by 
secular motives, even a regard to our national commerce 
would lead us to extend our missions. God is no nation’s 
debtor, and nations are rewarded for obedience, or chastised 
for neglect in this life, there being no future honours or 
penalties for nations. Observe, for the small amount of 
good effected by us as a nation, how great has been the 
recompense. Islanders once ignorant and unfriendly are 
now producing sugar, and indigo, and cotton, and arrow- 
root, and palm oil, and a variety of articles useful for us and 
the great family of man. These islanders are consuming 
our produce, employing our shipping, and extending our 
commerce. Thus, wherever the missionary plants the Gospel, 
there new regions are opened for the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, and the shipowner. The shipping of our country 
derives as great an advantage from missions as our commerce. 
We have no longer our brave men murdered by these savage 
islanders. We find intercourse no longer dangerous. But 
let us not forget that in days past Magellan was killed at one 
of these islands ; Captain Cook was killed at another; the 
crew of the Venus were slain at another; a captain and a 
crew murdered at another. The crew of the Boyd were 
robbed and murdered at another island, and the entire crew 
of the Oldham massacred by another set of barbarians. 
Now all these islands have missionary stations. Vessels 
visit them constantly. The sailors are delighted. They 
receive a generous welcome, and find in these once un- 
friendly islands another home. The warlike and savage 
bearing of these islanders, untouched by the reforming power 
of the Gospel, may be estimated by one fact. A missionary 
visited an island known to be populous, and his object was 
to establish a mission station, when he found that the inha- 
bitants had destroyed each other, and the population of the 
island was reduced to five men, three women, and a few 
children ; and, strange to narrate, a civil war was raging to 
settle which should be the king! 

“T find also that I must enumerate among its good results 
that it prevents depopulation, for when Captain Cook landed 
at Tahiti, tha population of the island was estimated at 
200,000 ; in a few years it was reduced to 16,000, and fourteen 
years after the numbers were only 8,000. Since Christianity 
has prevailed, a reaction has taken place. I ask myself, ‘ What 
would be the probable state of the world at this moment 
had the early Christians imitated the labours of the men of 
apostolic times?’ Have we not in many instances lost 
ground ? Look at Ephesus, once the stronghold of Chris- 
tianity ; now not a single Christian dwells in it. While 
thousand- over the world read the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
no one reads it in the place to which it was originally 
addressed. The lamp has been extinguished, and the sanc- 
tuary desolated. Although Christian men have been so 
supine, it still is written, ‘He that winneth souls is wise, 
and, as I heard a good but quaint old man say, ‘Charity to 
the soul is the very soul of charity.” Gratitude to God 
and mercy to man will not allow Christian men to be indif- 
ferent in this great matter. Men must do good personally, 
and do good by proxy; and that which they are unable to 
accomplish, as the lawyers call it, per se, they can do per 
alium. So that we must do what is right, and help others 
to do it also. And I find, as I examine the subject, that I 
shall be a very inconsistent man if I withhold my support, 
because I belong to a Church that in all her services breathes 
a loving and missionary spirit. I belong to a Church 
founded by missionary men. I offer up missionary prayers, 
I read and sing missionary psalms, and the best book I have 
in the world inculcates missionary exertions. Therefore, as 
the object is so enjoined and so sanctioned, so excellent and 
so glorious, not to support missions, when once convinced 
of their Divine sanction and merciful tendency, would be, I 
think, just what I never wish to be—ungrateful, disobedient, 
unfeeling, and unchristian; for I can no more overturn 
these arguments than I could extract ‘sunbeams out of 
cucumbers.’ God helping me, I will support them, now 
that my judgment is satisfied; and when I give of my 
substance may I ever say in spirit, ‘Is it not, O Lord, of 
thine own that we give unto thee?’ And when the day 
arrives that the words are heard, which I shall hear not, 
* Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust,’ then at that last hour of 
my earthly history nothing will be mine save that which I 
have expended in God’s service. And as I promised to be 
*Christ’s faithful soldier unto my life’s end, I will not 
withhold my aid in this holy warfare; and I will enable 
Christian warriors to obey their marching orders, and the 
Bible Society and the Christian Knowledge Society to 
supply the ammunition, and the Missionary Societies to 
find the soldiers; and may they experience their Leader’s 
promise, ‘ Lo, I am with you, even unto the end.’” 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
— 
SEPTEMBER 15. 

RELEASE OF. FRIENDS, OR. QUAKERS, FROM IMPRISON- 
MENT, 1685.—Between the years 1640 and 1690, this unob- 
trusive and sincere body of Christians were subjected to 
a series of relentless persecutions. During the reign of 
James II., George Fox and his devoted band of followers 
were imprisoned on a charge of being concerned.in the 
rebellion in the west, their property was confiscated, and 
they were immured in gloomy dungeons. After some 
weeks’ confinement they were released, destitute and home- 
less, and their leader, on the occasion, wrote them a letter 
which was full of praise of God for his mercies, and of the 
spirit of forgiveness and love towards those who had injured 
them, This was, probably, the last. production of FPox’s 
pen before he was sunumoned to the mansions above. 
“ Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake.” 

SEPTEMBER 16. 

Founpation or Sr. Pavr’s ScHoor.—This important 
educational establishment was founded in the year 1509, 
by Dr, John Colet, an eminent divine, who was remarkable 
among the higher clergy of his day for the extreme sim- 
plicity of his style of living. The money he saved by a rigid 
economy was spent in charity, and in the endowment of St. 
Paul’s School, in the city of London, for the education of 
153 poor children, being the number of fish taken by St. 
Peter (John xxi. 2). The lands with which he endowed the 
school exceeded 1,900 acres, yiclding at present an annual 
revenue of about £5,500. Dr. Colet was an exemplary but 
somewhat eccentric minister of the Gospel. His friend 
Erasmus says of him that “he seemed to be filled with a 
Divine spirit, and to be somewhat above a man. . He spoke 
noi only with his yoice, but with his eyes, his countenance, 
and hi$ whole demeanour.”, He died September 16, 1519, 
at the age of 53, and was byried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
«A wise man will hear, and will increase learning.” 


, SEPTEMBER, 17. ° \ 

Tur Marryrpom. oF. St. LamBert,—All that weknow 
of Lambert; or Landebert, bishop and martyr, is in his fa- 
vour. The uninspired records of a remote time are neces- 
sarily. obscure}. and we do not profess, to speak of these 
matters with certainty. it appears, however, that, Lande- 
bert..was. born early in the seventh. century, -of wealthy 
parents, who gave him a.Jearned and pious education, under 
Theodard; Bishop of Maestricht, This holy man was assassi- 
nated in 669, and Landebert, undaunted by his fate, succeeded 
him, having been appointed to the see by Childeric IT. On 
the death of the latter, in 673, Landebert was expelled, from 
his see, and retired to the monastery of Stayelo, where. he 
passed seven years in pious exercises. , At the expiration of 
that time King Pepin restored jhim to) his bishopric, and 
he seems to have discharged his duties, with zeal and 
success... He attacked idolatry and vice in high as well asin 
low places, not.even sparing his, patron, whose, life, was by 
no means free from reproach, 'There is little doubt that this 
fearless discharge of duty.cost him his life, Some historians 
assert, that a concubine of, Pepin conspired against the good 
bishop, and others ,state, that a courtier hired assassins to 
murder him... On the 17th ..of September, 708, an armed 
force, by whomsoever sent, broke into his house at Leodium, 
now Liege, and he was killed by a javelin. ‘ With all bold- 
ness, as always, so now also Christ shall be magnified in my 
body, whether it be by life or by aeath.” 


SEPTEMBER 18. . 

Tue BENEVOLENT, OR STRANGERS’ Frienp SocretTy.— 
In the history of Christian progress, great results may fre- 
quently be traced back to the simple faith and zeal of a few 
humble individuals. The Strangers’ Friend Society, one of 
the most important and valuable of the charities of London, 
dates its existence from a meeting of six Christian men, 
whose hearts had been touched by thie sight of the extreme 
poverty around them, and who, in the year 1785, assembled 
together to arrange some means of affording judicious relief 
to the deserving poor, The organisation which these six 
men set on foot has extended widely, and still flourishes, but 
their names have passed from the memory of man, , After 
all, this matters little, for are they not written in imperish- 
able characters in the Lamb’s Book of Life? ,That they 
were not wealthy men is tolerably clear, for they begun by 
subscribing one penny per week, each, and their fund, in 
October, 1785, did not amount to twenty shillings, Their 
operations were conducted, however, on , principles well 
calculated to instite success, They determined that their 
institution should be unrestricted in the exercisé of its 
benevolence, that the officers and visitors should rigidly 
avoid even the semblance of sectarianism or proselytising in 
their intercourse with the recipients of their bounty, and that 
they should never recommend a particular church or chapel, 
but only enjoin an habitual perusal of God’s Word, and.a 
regular attendance at some place of Christian worship, On 
this broad platform of Christian benevolence members of 
every church and denomination could meet and co-operate 
with each other in “ going about doing good,” and these are 
the principles which guide the Society’s operations to, the 
present hour. The first guinea subscriber was the Rev. 
John Wesley, the first subscription being paid at Christmas, 
1785. During the first few months of the Society’s existence 
its operations were limited to within an area of about a mile 
round Smithfield, but before the Christmas of 1786 had 
arrived, upwards of one thousand persons had been relieved 





and visited at their own habitations, and the Society, was 
enabled to publish a list of no less, than, twenty-seyen, places 
where donations were received, One of the Society’s regu- 
lations at this period, and which, we believe, is still, rigidly 
enforced, imposed a fine on every, member who attempted 
to dispute. on doctrinal, points at any meeting of the Society. 
On. September 18, 1791, the first annual report was issued, 
and it then appeared that during five years and a-half, viz,, 
from February, 1786, to September 18th, 1791, the Society 
had expended £781 7s. 11d. From that. period to the 
present, time the area of its operations has gradually extended, 
until, after seventy-six years of labour, if has been enabled 
to include within the boundaries of its twenty-four visiting 
districts the entire metropolis and its suburbs, having relieved 
during that space of time not less than 350,000 cases of 
distress, comprising a million and.a-half of individuals,, ,Its 
staff of visitors is now 876 in number, and they, have, during 
the past, year, relieved 6,528 cases, paying 80,273 visits, and 
expending in relief £1,723, “He that giveth unto the poor 
shall not lack; but he that hideth his eyes shall have many 
& curse.” : 

Tue Peace ConGRESS AT BRUSSELS, 1848.—The great 
European Peace Congress met at, Brussels, on the 18th 
September, 1848, when, during a two days’ sitting, many 
eminent authorities in religions and social matters met, in- 
terchanged opinions, and determined upon a plan of action, 
to assist them in their endeavours, to counteract those war- 
like ,tendencies, which have hitherto wrought so much 
misery among nations. The greatest amity appeared to 
prevail, and the result of thie conference was the organisa- 
tion of an association for the purpose of carrying gui the 
objects of the Congress, “ Acquaint thyself now with Him, 
and be at peace.” 

SEPTEMBER 19. 2 
. Drath oF Bisnop. JEWELL.—This eminent divine was 
born in Deyonshire in the year 1522.. After receiving a 
tolerably.good education he reached the University, and was 
fortunate in having for a tutor, the excellent, John Park- 
hurst, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, one of the most 
zealous of the evangelical Christians. of that day, Jewell 
emulated the example of his tutor, and on the accession of 
Edward Vi. we find him one of the foremost, men in the 
reform party in the Church., He maintained his convictions 
during 2 long and severe persecution, although in a weak 
moment he was induced to sign the Popish articles publicly 
in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford—an act which ever afterwards 
he bitterly repented. He rendered most important, services 
to the cause of Protestantism in consolidating the Reforma- 
tion, after the accession.of, Hlizabeth. His famous “ Apology 
for the Church of England” was published, after his, con- 
secration as Bishop of Salisbury, which took place in 1560. 
Bishop Jewell. died in. the fiftieth year of his age, on Sep- 
tember 19,1571. , “ Ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake; but he that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.” ! 
| SEPTEMBER, 20. pip. in 

Tue First SgkMon IN Britis CotymBrsa.—No portion 
of the missionary field is clothed with greater, interest, and 
importance, than, the new colony. of, British _ Columbia. 
Thither have flocked immense crowds of persons, of almost 
every race under the sun, in search of gold. Some doubiless 
have. reaped that harvest which they were. led to. anticipate, 
while others, in their mad haste to be rich, hdave,there laid 
their bones far away from the home of their fathers; but 
there is reason to, hope that some have there been born 


‘again of, incorruptible seed, Three years ago, at a, time 


when tens of thousands were flocking to the wondrous gold 
region, the Rev. W. B, Crickmer, selected and employed by 
the, Colonial and. Continental Church Society, left, these 
shores to labour for Christ asthe first missionary amongst 
that heterogeneous mass of beings, , The missionary describes 
in, touching terms his first sermon, amongst the. gold seekers, 
which was preached on September 20, 1858 :—* Your mis- 
sionary preached the very first, sermon in, the Colony of 
British Columbia, and, as far as I can find out, the first 
sermon in this vast territory, excepting, perhaps a fugitive 
address of a, Romish missionary to afew French Canadian 
yoyagers. It is remarkable that. the first lesson for the day 
was Genesis i.; and my subject grew naturally therefrom of 
‘Man in Christ, new made.’. It. was.a beautifully appro- 
priate coincidence for the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ in a. new.colony, just emerging from uncleared back- 
woodism ; for aught we. know,, much, as, it. was. when ‘ God 
created man.’ My church was a. half-finished barrack at 
Langley; the audience, soldiers and civilians; the. pulpit, 
the Union-jack over a box; the, text, Gen. i 27; the sub- 
ject, ‘The New Creation; and Christ, the, Alpha and the 
Omega of that mysteriqus work.’ Tn the evening I preached 
at the upper town, about two miles from Langley. proper, at 
Fort, Tangley, the Hudson’s Bay Pompeys commercial 
military cos on on the Lower Fraser. And a, good attend- 
ance we had of as rough and. sui generis a class of men as 
you would find.on the earth’s surface. They came in eyery 
garb and costume imaginable ; for miners, who have drunk 
of G Heanien freedom, and tasted of Australian, liberty, 


develop individual character to_its fullest idiosyncrasies. | ¢ 


In, one respect, they all were uniform,—you may be sure 
that they came armed with bowie-knives and revolvers, 
But how they listened! They. were in earnest; and. I 
trust, by God’s grace, they found I was.in earnest. So we. 
stared each, other in the face with, a will... There was one 
gentleman connected with, the Hudson's Bay ,Company, to 
whom that was the first sermon heard for forty years /”?, Thus, 
under circumstances of deck, interest, were the labours of the 
first_ missionary tr rita Columbia fn tei », Mr, 
Crickmey,. for,.a while, stood alone as an ambassador for 
‘Christ, but the growing importance of the colony has 





drawn, other, missionaries to the scene, and throneh the 
a of Mise Burdett Coutts, British throne tip 
has its bishop—an eminent and devoted servant of the Lord. 
“ How, beantiful upon the mountains are the feet of. him 
that, bringeth good tidings, that. publisheth peace, that saith 
unto Zion, Thy God reigneth !” 


roe SEPTEMBER, 21, ae tA Sy 
Sr. Matrnew.— This eminent apostle and evangelist 
was the son of Alpheus, a Jew, and a descendant of 
Issachar. According, to Dr. Kitto, he was not, a general 
farmer of customs, as has been supposed by some per- 
sons, but an inferior collector of customs at Capernaum, on 
the Sea of Galilee; so that Matthew, like so many others 
of our Saviour’s apostles and disciples, sprang from, the 
humblest classes of the people,- Matthew was the name by 
which he was known among the Romans, Levi being his 
Hebrew name. .The Gospel according to St. Matthew was 
probably written in Judea, a few years after the Ascension, 
and just before, the apostle quitted the country to proceed 
on his missionary journey among the Gentile nations. It 
properly occupies the first position, in the New Testament, 
not only as having been written and promulgated earlier 
than any of the oeliee Gospels, but.as commencing with a 
circumstantial account, of the birth of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Matthew addressed himself principally to his 
fellow-countrymen, the Jews, and his primary object was 
to convince them that Jesus was indeed the Christ, or the 
Messiah, whose coming they had so long been expecting. 
Hence he showed them how the incidents of our Saviour’s 
life on earth, his sufferings and death, had been foretold in 
the prophecies; and. at the.end.,of the more striking,.por- 
tions of, his narrative, he frequently. introduces a, quotation 
from the Old Testament, with the expression, “that it might 
be fulfilled, which was spoken by, the prophets,” &, There 
is. little, doubt, that, Matthew wrote in: Hebrew; which was 
afterwards translated. into, Greek by St. James the Less 
and .other apostles, Haying,written the Gospel, Matthew 
travelled into Ethiopia, Parthia, and various; other distant 
regions of the then, known world, preaching Christ crucified 
alike to Jews and Gentiles, By some, persons. his name has 
been: enrolled..in “the, noble .army of. martyrs,”, but, the 
weight of authority is in favour of his having died a natural 
death. at Heliopolis, in Parthia,,; Be this as it may, he was 
one of the mast useful and highly honoured of the, servants 
of God, , “And. Jesus said,,unto, them, Verily I, say, unto 
you, That. ye which, have followed, mej in the regeneration, 
when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of his glory; ye 
also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.” . ; es: 
_DgatH, OF Cotongh GaRDINER——Colonel, James Gar- 
diner, .whose extraordinary .conversion. and. subsequent 
exemplary Jife has,,been.a subject of lively, interest.among 
Christians, was born in the year 1687.. .He was, at,the outset 
of his career, one of the most, reckless jand profligate young 
men of that period——a period unparalleled for the laxity,of its 
morals and the profligacy of its youth, Before he had attained 
the age of maturity he had fought three duels, and, having 
adopted the military profession, eagerly participated in the 
excesses indulged in by his brother officers. In the battle of 
Ramillies, in 1706, he received a dangerous wound, and, 
after remaining for some time on thé threshold of the grave, 
he recovered only to relapsé again into profligacy, and 
plunge still deeper into the mire of scepticism. The 
Almighty suffered him to proceed to the utmost limits in 
defying his conimandments, blaspheming lis name; arid 
braving ‘his wrath; and now, the very enortiity of this 
man’s iniquity was to show forth the power of Divine grace. 
Though his bad example might have led hundreds astray, 
yet his extraordinary conversion was destined to bring 
thousands to “consider their ways and be wise.” The event 
to which we allude is thus related’ in the “Life of Colonel 
Gardiner.” | About,the middle of July, 1719, Colonel (then 
Major) Gardiner having spent the whole of the day (the Sab- 
bath) in gay company, and late im the evening desiring to 
wile away a spare hour prior to fulfilling an assignation; took 
up a'book that lay in his way, and which happened to be 
called “ The Christian Soldier; or, Heaven taken by Storm.” 


Thinking, from its title, that he should find some profes- — 


sional allusions more or less interesting to him as a soldier, 
and that, from its being spiritualised, it might furnish caise 
for diversion or amusement, he took a ctirsory glance at its 
contents.. While thus engaged, it appears probable that he 
fell asleep; but, whether we regard the occurrence which 
then took place as a waking vision or .& dream, the results 
which followed sufficiently attest: its Divine origin. As he 
was reading, an unusual blaze of light appeared to fall upon 
the book; and, looking up, he saw, as it were suspended in 
the air, a representation of our Saviour stretched upon the 
cross, and surrounded with rays of glory. He then heard a 
voice saying, “O sinner, did, I ‘suffer this for thee, and are 
these: thy: returns ???,, When this extraordinary, and soul- 
awing scene had passed away from before his.eyes, he sunk 
down in the chair, insensible, "When he. recovered, the 
improgsign left, upon his, mind, was vivid, and, permanent, 
and. he at, once sought the, pardon of his sins at the. hands. of 
a.crucified Redeemer, and. abandoning. all, his; profligacies, 
became, by, Divine. grace, a most. humble, self-denying, and 
devoted follower of Christ. Having, served. his God. with 
fervour, and consistency for twenty-six years, and during 
that period brought many of his, fellow;soldiers, both officers 
and. , privates, to, serve under Christ’s. banner, he. fell in his 
country’s,service, on the ,21st.of September, 1745, respected 
and beloyed, ,“ Base,things of the, world, and things which 
are despised, hath God. chosen, yea, and, pnings, which, are 
not, to bring to nought things that are; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence,” 
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THE QUIVER. 


GOD IN HISTORY. 

A CAREFUL and minute observation of the events of 
history will often convince the most sceptical of the over- 
ruling infltience of Divine Providence. God is ever at 
work for the accomplishment of his own gracious purposes 
of mercy. In ages after events have happened, we can 
often see this; we may then construct our philosophy of 
history, and trace the successive foot-prints of the Deity. 
Thus, we can discern that the first persecutions of the 
Christian Church scattered the seeds of the Gospel; that 
the extension of the Roman power opened a door for the 
entrance of that same Gospel in remote and heathen 
lands; that the Crusaders were helpful to liberty and 
commerce; and that the fall of the Eastern Empire 
céused learning to concentrate, as it were, in a focus in 
the West, and paved the way for the revival of letters 
and the glorious Reformation. 

Now that great changes are imminent in the East— 
now that; to use the phrase of the late Emperor of Russia, 
“the sick man is about to dic”—intense interest is 
aroused as to thé issue of events in days rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

It was believed, in ancient times, that all great change 
would emanate from the East; and, although the Western 
world may play an important part in the history of 
the world’s future, it is probably in the East that the 





and pontiffs, sunk in luxury and sloth, were alike unfit, 
and were denied the honours and distinctions of the 
coming age. Amid the forests of Germany—the original 
condition of the inhabitants of which, as described by 
Tacitus, and early German historians, was barbarous in 
the extreme—the virtue, and wisdom, and learning of 
the world concentrated. The Italiai schools of learning, 
especially the University of Bologna, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, had exerted a mighty influence on Germany. The 
learning of the Eastern empire, unvalued by the torpid 
and apathetic minds of Byzantium, was received with 
plaudits of acclamation, even at an eatly period, in the 
West; and the Germans of the South, and even of the far 
North, coming to this torch of learning, received the 
flame, and bore it, like the man described by Dante, 
aloft, to illuminate the cheerless recesses of their own 
dark wilderness. 

At first, they encountered resistance, and the hardy 
warrior-chiefs —the ancestors of our modern princes — 
struggled against every invasion of their own rude 
knowledge and customs. At last, however, the gloom 
was penetrated ; that day, which was afterwards to shine 
80 brightly, dawned, and the learned divided the seats of 
Iegislation with the rude hereditary princes. From the 
fourteenth century—the period when the German uni- 
versities began to flourish—the German mind became 
conscious of that thirst after knowledge which has grown 
atid increased, with but litile interruption, to the ptesent 
hour. 

The discovery of the art of printing, by a German, 


crowning events in the tide of human affaits will be | marks the culmitiating point in this period of the world’s 
consummated. | history ; and the first results of this art present a suré 
A philosophic historian, predicting the changes about index to the actual mental and moral condition of the 
to take place in the East, says :—‘‘ In the present day we | western world at that epoch. This discovery must ever 
anticipate, with an assurance that none can deem extra- | be, to the devout and philosophie mind, one of pro- 
vagant, the approaching subversion of the Ottoman | foundest interest. The character of the books printed 
power ; but the signs of internal weaknéss have not yet | and read at any period may be well taken as a proof of 
been confirmed by the dismemberment of a territory | its mental and moral condition. The first books printed 
extending from Bagdad to Belgrade.” When this mighty may, especially, be regarded as furnishing an index to 
arch shall fall in ruins, or what changes shall take place, | the peculiar thoughts and desires of the age in which 
we cannot predict; but we may, with interest, survey | they appeared. What were these books that were the 
the last great overthrow in the Eastern Empire, and | first-fruits of that now mighty and glorious engine, 
assure ourselves that, as mighty events. were suspended | the printizig-press? Happily, we can answer this 
on that event, in all probability changes as vast, perhaps | question. ; 
vaster, will follow the next great revolution in the| In 1450 the art of printing was discovered. In 1453 
East. the booming of the cannon of Mahomet Il. resounded 
The old Byzantine Empire gradually mouldered to! against the walls of Constantinople. Providentially, 
decay. The codification of Roman jurispridence in the | long before that tragic event, as well as at that period, 
middle of the fifth century, accomplished under Justinian | the tide of Eastern intelligence and learning was turned, 
at Constantinople, exerted ultimately immense influence | and driven from Constantinople to the West and to the 
in the Western Empire, but, at the time of its publiea- | North. The printing-press, which is powerless for good, 
tion, little influence in the East. The dissolution of the | dnd worse than powerless, without mind and virtue; is 
Greek Empire—from the period when Mohammed struck | immensely powerful when set in motion by the flashes of 
his first fierce blows, until the day when the Ottoman | genius, the sallies of wit, and the force of wisdom. 
subdued Constantinople, in 1453—proceeded by a series | Providence; we say, furnished all these requisites at the 
of sadly melancholy events. As the same great writer very instant required. A new atid mighty step in the 
just quoted says :—‘ Every province was in turn sub- | world’s history was to be achieved, and the means for its 
dued—every city opened her gates to the conqueror, The | accomplishment were not lacking. 
limbs were lopped off one by one; but the pulse still beat | What; we ask again, were the first-fruits of the 
at the heart, and the thajesty of the Roman fame was | printing-press ?—at the head of the list there stands in 
ultimately confined to the walls of Constantinople. | its proper place that best ef books—the ‘“* One Book,” 
Before Mahomet II. planted his cannon against them, | as Sir Walter Scott called it—Tam Bintz. Whilst 
he had completed every smaller conquest. The long- | the Mohammedan besiegers were battering down the 
deferred but inevitable moment arrived ; and the last of - walls that formed a cinctiire to Eastern superstition, the 
the Cesars folded round him the imperial mantle, and | busy hands of Western invention were setting up the 
remembered the name which he represented, in the | Latin edition of the Bible, known as the Vulgate. A 
dignity of heroic death. It is thus that the intellectual | new empire, based upon the Divine Word, was to arise. 
principle, when enfeebled by disease or age, is foutd to | Then, in 1457, the first Psalter appeared. This was 
rally its energies in the presence of death, and pour the | followed by another edition of the Psalter, Then came 
radiance of unclouded reason around the last struggles of ; Durand’s ‘‘ Account of Liturgical Offices;” then the 








dissolution.” 

Beautiful and impressive are thes¢ seiitimeiits, and | 
many melancholy regrets arise at the destruction of that 
great city of the “golden horn,” built by the first 
Christian emperor. But a new epoch dawned. A 
petiod bright in ptomise for the world’s future was at 
hand—an epoch of learning; of virtue; and of Divine 
truth. That Divine Word contained in the Saered 
Seriptures, which stands “ majestic in its own simplicity,” 
was destined to rise and span a wider area than the 
Eastern Empire had ever embraced. ‘Tlie Greek empire 
had proved recreant to the Divine truth which it had once 
received ; it had become sensual and corrupt, and was 
not needed, as it was no longer fitted, to take a part in 
the last grand scenes of that revolution which had 
silently wrought so long. Rome, too, and its priests 





‘‘Corstitutions” of Pope Clement Vi This was followed 
by the “Catholicon,” a work on general science. The 
second Mentz Bible appeared. In 1465, “ Cicero's 
Offices,” & work on morals, was printed. This was 
the first classical work. Then followed Donatus’ 
* Gtimmar,” the works of Lactantius, and several 
classical works. 

Thus the very hooks first printed serve to show us that 
there was a certain preparedness in the minds of men 
for the new and glorious revelation of Divine truth that 
God was about to make in the Reformation. Who can 
deny that it was a profoundly serious and earnest age? 
If we classify the above works, we find, first of all, the 
source of all true and really valuable theology—the 
Bible. The other works bear on the government of the 
Church, the conduct of its worship; on science, on morals, 





and on classics. Here we have, indeed, the solid, the 
beautiful, the valuable. These books, we say, furnish 
an infallible index to the mind and thought of that 
dawning age. 

What a lesson do these deeply interesting facts supply! 
Priestly ignorance, usurpation, and pride; had taken the 
treasure of the Divine Word, and had placed it far away 
in the shtine of sacerdotal keeping. The priceless 
treasure was carefully locked up, and the key kept 
from the people. But such a revival of letters takes 
place as no priest could have anticipated. ‘The printing- 
press renders it impossible for priestly pride to deprive 
the people of Godl’s Word. The means of attaining this 
treasure are wrung from their reluctant hands. Provi- 
dence accomplishes its own work, and the truth of God 
is re-established in the world. What a lesson are these 
facts—a lesson full of solemn warning to every enemy of 
God's Word! The foundations upon which dynasties 
and empires repose may be disturbed and destroyed for 
ever-—works of human genius and toil, of material mould, 
pass through their cycles to decay; but the Divine 
Word, stable as the everlasting hills, still stands. That 
shall never totter. That shall never be moved. I¢ shall 
stand, itd beauty unmarred, amid the assaults of all its 
foes; for “the Word of our God endureth for ever.” 








THE ATMOSPHERE: AS ILLUSTRATING THE 
WISDOM, POWER, AND GOODNESS OF GOD. 

I sHALL ask your attention to a few illustracions of the 
attributes of God which may be drawn from the nature of 
the atmosphere. These illustrations will be found first in 
the adjustinent of the properties of the atmosphere to the 
place which it holds in the scheme of creation, and more 
especially in those adaptations of its qualities by which it is 
made to promote the welfare and happiness of mankind. 


THE SCHEME OF THE UNIVERSE. 

But here, as elsewhere; in the siudy of nature, we must 
be exteful to avoid the error of considering man as the sole 
end of creation. The whole material universe is a manifes- 
tation of one grand compreliensive thought—as compre- 
hensive in the diversity of its parts as itis grand in the 
unity of the whole. These parts have been so wondrously 
joined and so skilfully brought together, that each is linked 
with each, and one with all: In this Divine economy 
hothing is wanting, nothing is superfluous; and what 
seems to our imperfect vision the least important, is essential 
to the completeness of the whole as our own glorious 
manhood. 

Amidst all this variety in unity, man stands the culminat- 
ing glory of the whole. Made in tlic express image of his 
Creator, aiid but a little lower than the angels, he has been 
intrusted with power over all the brute matter which 
sutrotinds him. Through the long ages of geological 
history the earth was preparing for his dwelling, and in 
the earliest forms of animal life his conting is prefigured and 
foretold: It becomes natural, therefore, to study the 
adaptation of nature with express reference to man; and 
this we may do without losing sight of the grand idea 
which underlics the whole creation, and of which man is 
only the diviner pirt. 

THE EXPANSIVE FORCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

This wonderful fluid which surrounds us is only 
maintained by the constant action of two michty forces— 
the force of gravitation and the force of heat, In virine 
of the force of heat, the particles of the atmosphere 
mutually repel each other, and the whole tends to break 
from its confinement and expand into surrounding space. 
But this it cannot do, becatise it is held by a firm grasp to 
the stirface of the globe; and were this grasp for 2 moment 
relaxed, the atmosphere would dash away in an instant and 
be lost in the immensity which surrounds us. It is pressing 
on the surface of these bodies of ours with a pressure equal 
to at least twenty tons; and were it not that this pressure 
is exactly balanced by the expansive force of the air within 
their cavities, we should be érushed in an instant. But 
the fact that we move through the aimosphere, with- 
out even heeding ifs presence, is a sufficient evidence 
that these two forces are in exact equilibrium. And what 
must be the power and wisdom of that Being who could 
appoint such mighty forces, and adjust them with such 
perfect precision ! 

ADAPTATION OF THE AIR TO MAN’S PHYSICAL 
é STRUCTURE. 

The evidence of design which we ate now considering 
will be still further enforced if we consider the density of 
the atmosphere. By this term I mean the amount of 
matter which any given volume of the atmosphere contains 
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—as, for example, one hundred cubic inches of air, at sixty 
degrees temperature, and when the barometer stands at 
thirty inches, weighs thirty grains and eight-tenths; and 
that air is eight hundred and ten times lighter than water, 
and eleven thousand times lighter than mercury. Now, this 
weight of one hundred cubic inches of air may be taken as 
a measure of its density, and this density has been most 
exactly adjusted to our human organisation. Consider, in 
the first place, the function of the atmosphere for trans- 
mitting sound. The loudness of a sound from any constant 
source depends upon the density of the medium through 
which it passes. Thus, travellers who have ascended to the 
summits of high mountains all inform us that it is very 
difficult to converse in the rarefied air of the summit; and 
the workmen who are employed in submarine constructions 
bear witness to the unnatural loudness of the sound in the 
condensed air of a diving-bell. Thus has the sensibility of 
the nerves of our ears been exactly adjusted to the density 
of the atmosphere. And were this density very greatly in- 
creased, the noise of the busy mart would stun us with its 
loudness, and the murmur of the brook or the whispering 
of the forest would be unknown sounds. But these are 
unimportant effects, compared with the other derangements 
which would follow any important change in the density of 
theatmosphere. The volume of our lungs, the constitution 
of the blood, and the whole organism of respiration have 
been exactly adjusted to the density of the air. 

The tourists who have ascended Mont Blanc complain of 
the great oppression of breathing in the rarefied air of 
the summit; and the workmen whoare employed in diving- 
bells suffer from a similar difficulty. It is easy to see 
that were these conditions to remain any great length of 
time, disease and death would be the result. 


ADAPTATION OF THE AIR TO OUR MENTAL 
ORGANISATION. 

But it is not only that we are permitted to exist on this 
globe, and that the constitution of the atmosphere is not 
incompatible with life. Our Heavenly Father has not 
condemned us to a mere animal existence on his earth; 
but, on the contrary, he has surrounded our mortal 
dwelling with the conditions of pleasure, and the possibilities 
of the noblest aspirations. Not only the air does not come 
to our lungs loaded with pestilence and death, but every 
breath we draw is made to contribute to our mental enjoy- 
ment, as well as to our physical happiness ; and although a 
slight change in the density of the atmosphere might not, so 
far as we can see, seriously derange the material vital 
functions, there can be no doubt that the delicate structure 
of the nerves and the brain would be impaired, thought 
rendered impossible, and life a burden. 


CONDITIONS OF ATMOSPHERIC ADAPTATION, 


The density of the atmosphere may be said to depend on 
four conditions:—First, upon the intensity of gravity ; 
second, upon the total quantity of air upon the globe; third, 
upon the mean temperature of the earth; and lastly, upon 
the inherent nature of air. In regard to the last of these 
conditions we have no accurate knowledge; but the action 
of the first three upon the density of the atmosphere can 
readily be traced. If, for example, the intensity of gravity 
were to be increased, it would give to the superincumbent 
mass of air a greater weight, and that mass would therefore 
press with a vastly greater power upon the air near the 
surface of the globe. In like manner, if we were to increase 
the mass of the atmosphere above our heads, this would 
increase the pressure upon, and the density of the air‘at the 
surface, for the density of the air increases in the exact 
ratio in which the superincumbent pressure increases. 
Similar results would likewise follow from any change in the 
temperature of the earth. It has been ascertained, by the 
most exact experiments, that an elevation of temperature 
equivalent to about five hundred degrees would reduce the 
density of the atmosphere to about one half; and, vice versd, 
the reduction of the temperature would increase the density 
of the atmosphere. 

We may begin at any link of this chain of conditions, and 
show that the earliest forms of animal life which the geo- 
logist has examined confirm our belief that man existed in 
the mind of his Creator from the first. 

Let us review these adjustments in their relation to our 
physical nature. Assume, for the sake of argument, that 
our material frame, with all its delicate organisation of 
bones, muscles, and nerves, had been designed before the 
foundation of the world. Assume also, as we must, that the 
chemical elements, with their special properties, had been 
appointed, and that the general laws of matter had been 
ordained. With these assumptions, let us inquire what 
must be some of the conditions, if the plan pf creation is to 
be adapted to these pre-established ends. In the first place 
it is evident, that the density of the atmosphere could not be 
different from what it now is. Now, in order to give the air 
this density, it was essential that the total quantity of the 
atmosphere should be exactly adjusted to the intensity of 
gravity, and to the mean temperature at the surface of the 
globe. Again, a moment’s reflection will show that it will be 
equally necessary to adapt the intensity of gravity to the 
mean temperature of the earth, the physical organisation of 
man, and the whole scheme of organic nature. Remember, 
now, that the force of gravity depends upon the mass of the 
earth, and the mean temperature upon the distance of the 
earth from the sun ; and you will see that, not only the exact 
size of the earth, but also its distance from the sun, and the 
precise quantity of air on its surface, were all necessary 
conditions, in order that the atmosphere should have 
its present density, and thus become a fit abode for man. 

If any one of these conditions had been neglected, the result 





could not have been attained, and man could not have lived 
upon this globe. Itmust, then, have been Him who “hath 
meted out heaven with a span, and comprehended the dust 
of the earth in a measure, and weighed the muuntains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance,” who “formed man out of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life.” 


THE RELATION OF THE ATMOSPHERE TO NATURAL 
SCENERY. 

The atmosphere, although far more transparent than any 
other form of fluid, is far from being absolutely permeable 
to light. Every one has noticed that distant objects appear 
less distinct ; that, in proportion as they are removed, the 
colours become fainter, the contrasts between light and shade 
less evident, and the whole scene oft covered with a 
pale blue veil. This effect, which is well seen on distant 
mountains, is owing entirely to the imperfect transparency 
of the atmosphere. Were the atmosphere perfectly trans- 
parent, all objects, although reduced in size in proportion as 
they are remote, would be equally distinct, and their colours 
equally brilliant. The transparency of the air differs very 
greatly at different times, and, even under the best circum- 
stances, it has been estimated that at least one-third of the 
pe rays are absorbed before reaching the surface of the 
earth. 

You must not suppose, however, that the light thus 
expended is lost; for every particle of the atmosphere 
which is thus illuminated by the sunbeam becomes a new 
centre of radiation, distributing light in every direction. 
This diffusion of the sun’s rays is the cause of that 
wonderful effect which we call the daylight. I say won- 
derful effect, for although so familiar, it is one of the most 
remarkable results of infinite skill and beautiful adaptation. 
The very daylight, which, streaming in at the windows of 
our houses, fills them with cheerfulness, penetrating to 
their innermost recesses, which enlivens the whole land- 
scape, and which bars and bolts cannot wholly exclude, even 
from the prisoner’s dungeon, is another example of the 
adjustment of the atmosphere to the constitution of 
man. 

OPTICAL USES OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

In order that you may see the full force of this, inquire 
what would be the result if there were no atmosphere on 
the globe, assuming that man could exist under such 
conditions. Although all objects directly illuminated by 
the sun would shine so brilliantly as to dazzle the eye, 
everything else would be involved in complete obscurity. 
The interior of our dwellings at mid-day would be darker 
than during the darkest night, and the contrast between 
light and shade would be stronger than between the 
brightest sunlight and the blackest darkness now known. 
Our eyes, as little fitted to such conditions as our lungs, 
would be blinded in an instant; and even could the optic 
nerve support the intensity of the light, vision would be 
impossible. .Thus it appears that the atmosphere is as 
essential a condition of our seeing as of our breathing, 


USES OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The immeasurable pleasure which we derive from the 
sense of sight depends upon the adaptation of the density 
of the atmosphere to our organs of vision. On the top of 
Mont Blanc the sky assumes a leaden hue, and the stars 
are seen at mid-day; the glare of the direct light is insup- 
portable to the eye, and the reflection of the sun blisters 
the unprotected skin; while the contrast between light and 
shade gives to all near objects a ghastly and unnatural 
aspect. This effect results from the great diminution in 
the density of the atmosphere. But when you reflect upon 
what delicate contrasts of light and shade the whole beauty 
of the landscape depends—the clearness of the foreground, 
the grey of the middle distance, the tender purple of 
the distant hills-all blending together in one harmonious 
whole—you can readily see how small a change would be 
required to derange the result, and deprive the sense of 
beauty of its highest enjoyment. 

The atmosphere has also the power of decomposing the 
pure white light, and thus producing those gorgeous tints 
which we witness on the sunset clouds, and also the pure 
blue which colours the dome of heaven. It is known that 
the blue colour of the sky is seen by reflected light; but it 
is supposed that the colour is produced by repeated re- 
flections of the white light from the minute bubbles of 
water which are constantly floating in the air. 

When future discoverers shall bring to light the methods, 
at present unknown, by which nature gilds the sunset 
clouds, we shall undoubtedly gain fresh evidence of the 
wisdom of God. And even now, while ignorant, perhaps, 
of these causes, we have that which is far more glorious, 
the convincing evidence of our Father’s goodness and 
love. Our Father has not only adapted the atmosphere to 
the wants of our bodies, and made it conducive to our 
enjoyment, but he has also made it the scene of the highest 
beauty, a beauty which fills the longings of the soul, and 
calls forth its purest and noblest aspirations. Man, sinful 
man as he is, cannot look up into the pure blue of heaven 
without a sense of reproach, and without a feeling that it 
isa fit emblem ‘of the kingdom of purity and peace. And 
when the setting sun lights up the gleaming ether in the 
west, who can repress a prayer of devotion—who does not 
feel with the child, that his Heavenly Father is smiling 
behind the cloud ? 

Yes, the beauty of nature is infinite, and man is finite. 
But science has told us that He who created man also 
“appointed the bounds of his habitation,” and adorned it 
Maecd beauty; and our hearts assure us that he is our 

‘ather. 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL CODE. 


THE new minute of the Council of Education has given 
rise to sentiments of very grave dissatisfaction, and to 
feelings of serious alarm—dissatisfaction at finding the 
noble efforts of so many of the best friends of society 
likely to be counteracted, important engagements 
violated, and men disheartened who deserve the com- 
mendations of their country. In place of this encourage- 
ment, the friends of education find themselves perplexed, 
and their pecuniary arrangements likely to be thrown 
into confusion by the threatened withdrawal on the part 
of the Government of the support essential to success. 
The opponents of this new code consider themselves 
aggrieved by what appears to them would be a serious 
violation of good faith, and a breach of positive pecu- 
niary engagements. Upon a subject involving, on the 
one hand, the welfare of thousands, and, on the other 
hand, calling into question the faithfulness and veracity 
of the ruling powers, it is not our province to attempt 
to decide ; but we share in the alarm experienced when 
we perceive the enormous power invested in the hands of 
a few illustrious persons, but these persons almost irre- 
sponsible ; and while we regard the threatened exercise 
of this power as greatly to be regretted, we dread it as a 
precedent that at some future period may be adduced to 
give sanction to actions still more injurious to the welfare 
of the nation, and, therefore, we join with those who 
ask that this important arrangement may continue 
unchanged until the legislature assemble, and then that 
the whole point at issue may be submitted to the calm 
consideration of Parliament; and we indulge the belief 
that the people of England will acquiesce in any deci- 
sion that is sanctioned by the combined judgment of 
the Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled. 

We give a condensed view of the objections to the new 
code, as presented to us by the Hon. Secretary of the 
Home and Colonial Training Institution, and the Hon. 
Secretary of the Metropolitan Training Institution :— 


REVISED EDUCATIONAL CODE, 

Thousands of persons are anxiously inquiring what will 
be the effect of the revised code ? 

We will endeavour to supply an answer. Having been 
engaged in working the Privy Council system in all its 
branches, since its establishment in 1846, and having care- 
fully studied the new code, we have arrived at the following 
conclusions :— 

1. It changes certainty for uncertainty as to school ma- 
nagers. Managers must make these payments in advance ; 
and as the grant depends on a variety of contingencies, over 
which the managers have no control, their reimbursement 
is quite uncertain. 

2. The educational test is limited to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; and failure in any one of these forfeits one-third 
of the grant earned by attendances. Pecuniary pressure 
will necessarily cause so much time to be given to these 
subjects, that the cultivation of the intellect, the communi- 
cation of general information, and, above all, the moral and 
religious training of the children, must greatly suffer. 

3. Numbers of children enter school at eight years old, 
scarcely knowing their letters, and utterly ignorant of 
figures. They may be well taught, and make good progress 
for a year; but on the inspector’s visit, being nine years old, 
nothing is allowed for them, because they cannot write from 
dictation, and work the compound rules, 

4, The scholars must be classed, not according to their 
attainments, but according to age. 

5. The effect of the code will be to cut off nearly all 
Government assistance to infant schools. - Infants must 
attain a certain standard in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
or nothing is paid for them. 

6. A child not attending on the day of inspection, or 
eight days in the last month of the year, may lose the 
school 28s.—a fact which will be known to the parents, and 
render the master almost powerless. 

7. No second payment being allowed fora scholar over 
eleven, all such scholars will beconie a dead weight on the 
finances of the school. They will increase the number in 
attendance, and thus create the necessity for a pupil 
teacher. 

8. It is possible that in some prosperous districts, where 
fees of 4d., 6d., or 8d. per week are paid, and scholars stay 
long at the same school, even the maximum grant of 15s, 
each on the average attendance may be obtained; while 
schools equally good, in poor districts, with migratory popu- 
lations, will not get more than half that sum. This must 
always be the case where a large grant is made wholly to 
depend on attendance and results, 

9, The test will fail to reach the irregular and idle, the 
class for whom it is most especially designed. Take any 
list of boys for whom the present capitation grant is paid, 
and add the others who have attended 150 days, and it will 
be found that nine-tenths or more of all the earnings from 
the 1d. attendances will come from that class. 

10. The application of the test will be intolerable. Will 
it be endured that the inspector’s judgment on each case is 
to be secret ; that £50 or more in a school should depend on 
the caprice or peculiar standard of the examiner? ‘This 
remark was made in our hearing by an experienced in- 
spector. Or will the judgment be openly pronounced in 
presence of an influential company of managers? Will they 
submit to see a scholar rejected, when they think he reads 
well? How many faise spellings in the dictation lesson will 
forfeit one-third of the grant? What weight is quality of 
writing to have in the dictation lesson? Is one slip in 
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ae a sum to be fatal, or is a boy to have a second 
trial P 

11. While the code, by creating a fourth class of cer- 
tificates—tenable by pupil teachers at the expiration of their 
apprenticeship, when eighteen or nineteen years of 
may assist to a limited extent some rural schools, it will 
inflict on village schools, which now have certificated 
teachers and a pupil teacher, a heavy loss, often amounting 
to half their grants. 

12, All aid for industrial work is withdrawn, though 
buildings for the purpose have been erected at considerable 
expense. 

18. The old minutes made it the interest of managers 
and teachers to employ pupil teachers. The new code 
makes it their interest to dispense with them. Ist. The 
deduction for not having them is only £10, while they cost 
£15 and upwards. 2nd. In schools where the average 
attendance is under eighty, the whole grant may he 
obtained, without the employment of any pupil teacher. 

14. Tf pupil teachers are extinguished, the training 
colleges called into existence by the Committee of Council, 
modelled under their direction, and built at vast expense, 
being deprived of students, must be closed. 

15. Even the pupil teachers who remain will be deterio- 
rated. The better class will refuse to enter the profession, 
and thus the training colleges first, and then the schools, 
must suffer in the quality of the teacher. 

16. But the heaviest blow to the training colleges arises 
from taking away the money value of the teacher’s certificate, 
and reducing all students to the level of a fourth class certi- 
ficate. It has been hitherto a great object with the Com- 
mittee of Council, as well as with all the managers of training 
institutions, to secure the second year’s residence as of vital 
importance, in a moral, religious, and professional point of 


view. 

Lastly, This code must destroy all confidence on the part 
of managers and teachers. 1» repudiates positive engage- 
ments with upwards of twenty thousand individuals, who, 
on faith of existing regulations, have built schools adapted 
for working under the old system, and at great extra expense, 
under compulsion from the Council office, who required con- 
formity with their own plans. 

J. S. REYNOLDS, 
Hon. Secretary of the Home and Colonial 
Training Institution. 
JOHN MARTIN, 
Hon. Secretary of the Metropolitan 


Training Institution. 
Lonpon, 13th Sept., 1861. 


Short Arrows. 


MeEn’s lives should be like the day, more beautiful in the 
evening; or like the summer, a-glow with promise; and the 
autumn, rich with golden sheaves, where good works and 
deeds have ripened on the field. 

How many there are who are “trying with all their 
might,” and fixing their hope on this ¢rying. Like a drown- 
ing man, refusing the hand extended to save him, and trying 
with all his might to escape the deadly waves. But we 
must receive Jesus Christ by faith, and rest upon Him for 
salvation, as He is offered to us in the Gospel— 

“ Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee.” 
Maxims FoR Parents aND TEACHERS.—Never give 
reproof, if it can be avoided, while the feelings of either 

arty are excited. Jf the parent or teacher be not calm, 
his influence is diminished, and a bad example is set. If 
the child is excited or provoked, he will not feel the force of 
argument or rebuke. On the other hand, do not defer too 
long. Seize the first favourable opportunity, while the cir- 
cumstances are fresh in the memory. Reprove each fault 
as it occurs, and do not suffer them to accumulate, lest 
the offender be discouraged by the amount, 

“He Is FAITHFUL THAT PROMISED.”—Two rabbis, 
approaching Jerusalem, observed a fox running upon the 
hill of Zion, and Rabbi Joshua wept, but Rabbi Eliezar 
laughed. “Wherefore dost thou laugh?” said he who 
wept. “Nay, wherefore dost thou weep?” demanded 
Eliezar. ‘I weep,” replied the Rabbi Joshua, “because I 
see what is written in the Lamentations fulfilled: because of 
the Mount Zion which is desolate, the foxes walk upon it.” 
* And therefore,” said Rabbi Eliezar, “do Ilaugh; for when 
I see with mine own eyes that God has fulfilled his threaten- 
ings to the very letter, I have thereby a pledge that not one 
of his promises shall fail, for he is ever more ready to show 
mercy than judgment.” 














Temperance. 
—— 


SHAKING OUT THE REEF. 
On the wide ocean, between us and India, the wind blows 
for weeks in one direction. Then theship moveson day and 
night, safely, rapidly, and pleasantly. A sea captain has been 
heard to say that he has sailed his ship six weeks without 
altering a sail, These are called the “trade winds.” 
“TJ will tell youa fact about drinking,” said a noble old sea 


captain. ‘ And I tell you, boys, that when people say, ‘ It ject 


doesn’t hurt anybody to drink too much,’ they don’t know 
what they are talking about. There is no such thing 
as drinking spirits without drinking too much. When I 
used to sail to India, and got into the trade winds, I used to 
put on all the sail which she could possibly bear. But I 
noticed a curious fact. Every morning about 11 o’clock I 
used to go down into my cabin and take a good horn 





of brandy. Before going down, I would cast my eyes over 
the ship, see that every sail was full, and every rope was 
taut. She was under all the sail she could safely carry. On 
coming out of the cabin, having taken my brandy, it always 
seemed as if the ship was sailing too slow, and the winds had 
fallen. Then I would cry, ‘Up there, lads, and shake out 
that reef!? For about thirty minutes my poor ship would 
stagger under the new press of sail. By that time, when my 
brandy began to subside, I found she was under too heavy a 
pressure, the wind seemed to blow harder, and again I would 
shout, ‘ Up there, lads, and clew that reef! So I found it day 
after day, and was utterly unable to account for the lull in 
the wind just about that hour. But one day I was unwell, 
and .omitted my brandy, and overheard my cook, black 
Cesar, say, ‘Captain drink no brandy to-day—guess no 
shake out reef!’ Then I understood it all! From that 
time I dropped my brandy, and there was no change in the 
sails of my ship. I drank moderately, and yet it was too 
much, and it would not have been strange if I had lost 
my ship in consequence. I tell you, boys, there is no such 
thing as drinking without drinking too much!” 


A MOTHER'S POWER. 


I was told the other day a story so touching in reference to 
this, that you must let metellit. Itisa temperance case, but 
it will illustrate this just as well. A mother on the green 
hills of Vermont was holding by the right hand a son, 
sixteen years old, mad with love of the sea. As she stood 
by the garden gate, one morning, she said, “ Edward, they 
tell me—for I never saw the ocean—that the great tempta- 
tion of a seaman’s life is drink. Promise me, before you 
quit your mother’s hand, that you will not drink.” “And,” 
said he—for he told the story—“ I gave her the promise, and 
I went the broad globe over—Calcutta, and the Mediter- 
ranean, San Francisco, the Cape of Good Hope, the North 
Pole, and the South—I saw them all in forty years, and I 
never saw a glass filled with sparkling liquor, that my 
mother’s form by the garden gate on the green hill-side of 
Vermont did not rise before me; and to-day, at sixty, my 
lips are innocent of the taste of liquor.” Was not that sweet 
evidence of the power of a single word ? 


TOUCH NOT THE TEMPTING CUP. 


Tovucn not the tempting cup, my boy, 
Touch not the sparkling wine ; 

Trust not the pleasures of the bow], 
The glories of the vine. 

The bloated face, the bloodshot eye, 

Shall tell to you the reason why. 


Touch not the tempting bowl, my boy, 
Beer, brandy, wine, or gin ; 

Let topers praise their foolish ways 
Who make a mock of sin; 

The drunken demon’s maddened cry 

Shall tell to you the reason why. 


Touch not the tempting cup, my boy, 
Though urged by friend or foe ; 

Dare, when the tempter urges most, 
Dare nobly say, No—no! 

The joyous angel from on high 

Shall tell to you the reason why. 


Touch not the tempting cup, my boy, 
In righteousness be brave ; 

Take not the first, a single step, 
Toward the drunkard’s grave ; 

The widow’s groan, the orphan’s sigh, 

Shall tell to you the reason why. 








Pouths’ Department, 


FAITH.—II. 
“ THE top of the morning to you, sir,” said Walter, greeting 
his father, as the good man joined the party assembled in 
the hall. 

* Am I to understand, young gentleman, by your saluta- 
tion, that you desire your father to come down to breakfast 
directly after midnight, for that is the only ‘top of the morn- 
ing ’ I have been accustomed to recognise ?” 

“Papa, Walter has been diverting us this morning by 
examples of Irish wit; no wonder, therefore, that he goes 
to Ireland for his compliments.” 

“ Although we can only appreciate wit by the wit that is 
within us, yet I should like to share in your enjoyment,” 
said papa. 

“We were trying to define wit,” cried Willie. 

“Before you begin, let me show you how difficult it is to 
give a definition. Cuvier, the celebrated naturalist, passed 
through a room in which some gentlemen were busily 
occupied; ‘Ah, Monsieur Cuvier, was the cry, ‘delighted 
to see you! We have been for the last two hours trying to 
define a CRAB!’ . 

“May I ask, gentlemen, what is your definition?’ 

Qh, yes; but we have settled it at last, and settled it 
unanimously. It is a red fish that walks backwards.’ 

“Charming, admirable! Might I venture to offer a sug- 
gestion ?” 

“By all means; but we have now no difficulty on the sub- 
3 
“¢T am delighted with your definition; it is perfection, 
gentlemen, with this little exception—that it is not a fish, 
it is not ved, it cannot walk, and it never goes backwards.’ 
So runs the story; but now for your 


ie ts ae = wit.” ' 
aude said— Instead of explaining it myself, 1 prefer 
showing how others have explained it. ‘ 





= man of rank, conversing with his chaplain, asked “‘ What is 
Wi ? 


“Wit, my lord,” said the chaplain, “is like a pension from 
your lordship to your humble servant—it is a@ good thing well 
applied.” 

“A very happy definition. Here let me remark, matters 
that appear the most easy are often the most difficult. 
What appears so easy as to write Saxon English like the 
late Mr. Cobbett ? and yet not five men in @ million can 
accomplish it. Try and define a man, that is, tell me some- 
thing about him, that does not equally apply to other 
animals.” 

“TI do not know a better definition than this—‘ man is @ 
cooking animal’ He is the only animal that kindles a fire, 
and cooks his food.” 

“Hurrah !” cried Willie ; “ now, I understand the proverb 
—‘There is reason in roasting an egg. What say you, 
papa?” 

“I think you explain the proverb, and show your wit at 
the same time; but pray go on with your illustrations.” 

“Walter was saying, that, in speaking of wit, we ought to 
have an Irish gentleman here, for wit was part of an Irish- 
man’s nature; and Minnie gave it as her opinion, that an 
Irishman without wit would not be an Irishman.” 

“Why, Minnie, that would be a proof,” said Willie, “that 
he was an Irishman by making so great a blunder. When 
papa took me to Dublin, a man was called to take the 
portmanteau to the hotel, and I do believe that he could not 
read, and was too proud to say so, for, looking at the address, 
he said to me— 

“‘Isn’t that a mighty funny name, young gintleman? 
Sure, if a man were to put his mouth into that snuff-box 
shape to spake it, he’d never get it right agin.’ 

“* What do you mean ?’ I said; ‘ what name is more easy 
to read ?? and i read it. 

“* Ah, you’re right ; it’s aisier than I thought.’ 

“Thus he manceu me out of the information he 
wanted, without confessing the limited extent of his literary 
attainments.” 

“ Mamma, what do you think of the wit of our neighbours, 
the bright sons and daughters from ‘the gem of the sea?’” 

“Wit with them, my dear Maude, is what merchants 
would call ‘capital ;’ they turn it to account. It’s practical 
wit, which, by the by, is the most useful kind of wit; as 
practical jokes are the most unendurable of all jokes.” 

“What do you mean by practical wit ?” 

“Wit that you can turn to some useful purpose. As, for 
instance— 

An Irish priest was seen standing at the corner of one of the 
squares in London, about the hour of dinner. One of his 
San observing the worthy father in perplexity, addressed 

m— 

‘*Oh! Father O'Leary, how is your rivirince?” 

** Mightily put out, Pat,” was the reply. 

** Put out! who’d put out your rivirince?” 

“Ah! you don’t understand ; this is just it—-t am invited to 
dine at one of the houses in this square, and I have forgotten 
“ — and I never looked at the number, and now its seven 
0 clock. 

“Oh, is that all?” was the cry; “just now be aisy, your 
rivirince, I'll settle that for you.” 

So saying, away flew the good-natured Irishman round the 
square, glancing at the kitchens, and when he discovered a fire 
that denoted hospitality, he thundered at the door and inquired, 
“Ts Father O’Leary here?” As might be expected, again and 
again he wasrepulsed. At length an angry footman exclaimed— 

“No; bother on Father O’Leary, he is not. here, but he was 
to dine here to-day, and the cook is in a rage, and says the 
dinner will be spoilt. All is waiting for Father O’Leary.’ 

Paddy, leaping from the door asif the steps had been on fire, 
rushed up to the astonished priest— 

“ All right, your honour’s rivirince ; 
mighty good dinner you'll get.” 

“Oh, Pat,” said the grateful pastor, “‘the blessings of a 
hungry man be upon you.” 

“* Long life and happiness to your rivirince ; I have got your 
malady, I only wish I had your remedy.” 


“That’s practical wit,” said the mother. 

“TI could quote another case,” said Maude, “but I stand 
in fear of papa’s watch.” 

“All safe, my dear; swift as time can fly, I defy him to 
put his wand on eight o’clock for the next ten niinutes.” 

“Go on, Minnie; it is such jolly fun,” cried her brother. 
“T love to hear those witty things.” 

“Ah, Willie, Willie,” said the father, smiling, “we love 
Shakespeare from the Shakespeare that is within us.” 

“‘ Now, Minnie, we all give you our hearts, and we all lend 
you our ears; pray proceed, and gratify this brother of 
yours.” 

A farmer, at the close of last summer, required a number of 
reapers; several presented themselves, and all were engaged 
with one exception. 

The poo: man thus omitted said, ‘‘ Master, won’t you hire 
me? 

**No,” said the farmer. 

** Why not?” 

“* Because you are too little.” 

**Too little!” exclaimed the astounded Irishman; ‘* does 
your honour reap your corn at the top?” 4 

“What could Farmer Grains do but roar with laughter, 
and send the little man to join his comrades in the field? 
That again was practical wit.” 

“ Minnie, Minnie! rush to the rescue, and save us poor 
Saxons; for we do not all suffer from ‘an obfuscation of 
intellect.’ Can you not say a word for us?” cried out 
mamma. 

“No, mamma, 1 do not recollect any case; therefore, I 
must do it by proxy. Walter, there’s a good creature, give 
a quotation for me.” 

“TI am your servant at command, young lady.” _ - 

’ 
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“Think of the clock, Walter,” was the father’s remark. 

“All right, sir; oblige this sister of mine, and behave 
respectfully to the clock at the sane time.” 

“Oh, Walter, do let me teil one for Minnie,” said Willie ; 
“T like wit that explodes in a moment; and yet, I know, 
dear papie would say, ‘Take care when it explodes that it 
hurts nobody.” My story is quickly told,” 

Two gentlemen, walking and conversing together, passed the 
county prison. The younger one stopped, and with very bad 
taste, said, * Friend, if that prison had its due, where would 
you be?” 

Walking alone,” was the reply. 

* Bravo, Willie! fighting for the honour of us Beotians.” 

“Ts it not singular, father, that we use the word Beotia 
to signify the land of stupid men and void of wit, and 

et it was the birth-place of Pindar, of Hesiod, and of 

lutarch P” 

“Very true, Maude; and if these illustrious men cannot 
rescue their countrymen from the charge of obtuseness of 
intellect, they at least teach us that innate talent will rise 
superior to all local disadvantages. Now, good people, ‘one 
and all, both little and tall? march—breakfast.” 

Abouf the usual time at breakfast, the father inquired of 
his daughter what subject they proposed to discuss. 

We wish to spcak again upon the subject of— 

“ PAITH.” 

* Yes.” said Waltor; “and at the commencement, will you 
obligingly show me, sir, how i am to distinguish between 
the work which faith has to perform, and the work which 
reason has to perform? I presume they are not opposed 
to each other.” 

“ Assuredly not; each has a duty to discharge, and they 
are, when rightly employed, aids to cne another.” 

“Can you, sir, make the distinction a little clearer to 
me?” 

“Let me make the trial. I take up this Bible and reason 
thus: This book claims to be of Divine origin ; it is the duty 
of reason to examine into that claim, to test the book by a 
careful scrutiny of its facts and its doctrines, iis statements 
and its tendencies; by iis adaptation to the wants of man, 
whom it professes to benefit, and by its regard to the honour 
of God, whose message it professes to deliver. When by 
this internal evidence, and by external testimony also, I 
arrive at the conviction that the book is, as it declares, a 
Divine revelation, then reason has performed her task, and 
her duiy is immediately to yield to revelation as the superior 
teacher. At this stage of the inquiry, revelation becomes 
the gnide to reason, and not reason the guide to reyelation. 
Reason tells me that as the book treats of God, of spirits, 
and of other worlds, there must be matters therein above 
my comprchension ; and good sense tells me that many 
things may be above my reason, which are not centrary to 
reason. Were I absorbed in some beautiful and elaborate 
algebraical calculation, and a child were to enter the cham- 
ber, the whole woald be to him unintelligible, but this would 
arise from the limited power of his infant mind, and from 
no absurdity or error in the problem to be solved.” 

“How are we-to account for the strange inconsistency, 
when we see reason employed, not to establish and 
strengthen faith, but employed, alas! to prevent faith ? ’ 

“The answer is not difficult. Reason,as you may imagine, 
is man’s noblest faculty; Satan, therefore, ever strives to 
make reason an ally of his, and this he does by leading 
men— 

“To pervert their reasoning powers; or, 

“To neglect their reasoning powers; or, 

“To overrate their reasoning powers. 

Then trace the effect. Reason perverted, brings forth in- 
fidelity, which is believing too little; reason neglected, 
brings forth suyperstition, which is believing too much; and 
reason overrated, leads men to sit in judgment upon what 
Jehovah has declared, and brings forth Socinianisin and its 
kindved evils.*? 

“ Does not the scoffer, papa, plead ‘ mystery,’ as his reason 
for the rejection of the faith ?” 

“He does; but he escapes not from mystery by his un- 
belief. The cnly difference is, but that is of vast importance, 
that the Christian clings to the mystery of revelation, and 
the scoffer c).ings to the mystery of ignorance. Revelation 
is ready to guide, but is not willing to compel; and, as 
Pascal remar‘ks, ‘in Scripture there is light enough to guide 
him that loveth the light, and darkness enough to confound 
him that loveth darkness.’ If men, from the absence of 
faith, reject the truth, then they endure the penalty; far, 
remember this, my sons, errors in creed tend to produce 
errors in conduct. Itis the duty of faith to produce holiness, 
and it is the privilege of holiness to increase faith.” 

“Would you not say that the Christian man’s faith 
enlarges the mind ?” 

“Without doubt; not by imparting fancy scenes, but by 
bringing within the scope of his vision objects that really 
existed, but which were previously unscen, or, if seen, were 
not understiood. To the eye of a clown, a planet appears 
but a twinkling star; to the eye of the astronomer, aided by 
his glass, it proves to be a world.” 

“ Your illustration of the telescope will, I think, show the 
distinction that exists between faith and the want of faith. 
Infidelity and faith both lcok through the same glass, but 
at the contrary ends; the one looks through the g'lass at the 
wrong end, and therefore sees great things asif they were 
small, and things near as if they were far off; but faith 
looks at the right end of the telescope, and thus brings 
distant things nigh, and properly magnifies the objects which, 

ugh distance, and distance only, had lost their greatness.” 

“ But now, let me hear some of your observations,, Walter, 
what are you disposed to say 2” 





“T am hardly competent to speak upon this great subject, 


but I retain with pleasure the remarks of others; papecially 
that made by Martin Luther, where he says, ‘ Faith gives 
Christ to me, and loye from faith gives me to my neigh- 
pour? ” 

“Tn other words, faith works by love, and as the Christian 
cannot do good to Christ, whom he has never seen, he does 
good for Christ’s sake to his neighbour, whom he dees see.” 

“Papa, who is my neighbour ?? 

“Every one within your reach and your ability to bless. 

“T also ask a question: What is the effect of faith, 
Walter?” 

**Taith leads the man from self and selfishness to Christ,’” 

“ Mamma, please ‘to say your say.” 

“© All the graces are the ica a of faith?” 

* Maude?” 

“© We believe in order that we may be holy, and are not 
holy in order that we may believe.’ ‘Now, Willie?” 

©The man of faith and prayer is the man of power. ” 

“Sound divinity, Willie; try it, my son, through life, and 
do not have that half faith which trusts God for the next 
world, but not for this. Trust God for both worlds, and 
have no reserves. Honour him fully; and what I say to 
one I say to all— 

“ Christ is the object of faith ; 

* Phe Scriptures are the food of faith ; and 

* Obedience is the evidence and proof of faith, 

And in due time comes the reward.” 

“ As we began with something relating to wit, let us ond, 
Walter, with something relating to wisdom.” 

*T remember, sir,” said Walter, “an epitaph that I think 
rebukes the infidel, and confirms our faith, I will entitle it— 


“ INFIDELITY. 
* Bold infidelity, turn pale and die ; 
Beneath this stone six infants’ ashes lie. 
Say, are they lost or saved? 
§‘ If death’s by sin, they sinned, for they are here; 
If heaven’s by works, in heaven they can’t appear: 
Reason—ah, how deprayed! 
Explore the sacred page, the knot’s untied; 
They died, for Adam ‘sinned ; 
They live, for Jesus died.” 








BLACK LAKE, 
* On, father!” cried little Will Brown, suddenly, resting 
from his weary toil over the rough lava. “Do you see 
those great white clouds rising from the ground? I do 
believe we are almost there.” 

“T think you are right,” replied his father, “and in 
another half-hour we shal! stand by the famous Geysers.” 

Willy’s eyes sparkled. “I have thought about them so 
much,” said he, “but I neyer dreamed when I was study- 
ing Iceland in my old geography, last winter, that I should 
be here so soon. How very kind you are to take me!” 

“Oh, you know I couldn’t live without you, Will,” said 
Mr. Brown, looking down with sad tenderness upon the 
fair-haired, motherless boy, “You're a capital little travel- 
ling companion.” 

“ But I wouldn’t live here for a kingdom, father, though 
there are so many strange things to see. It seems as if 
something terrible was always going on under the ground, 
and as if any time all Iceland might blow right up ia 
the air like a great rocket. I’m sure last night I heard a 
very strange noise, and the ground shook as if some one had 
told it a terrible secret, and it was all in a tremble about 
it.” 

Mr. Brown smiled. “Oh, I think Iceland is safe for 
to-day, Will. You know the people say it is the ‘very best 
land the sun shines upon,’ and don’t you think God is able 
to preserve it amidst every peril ?” 

“ Yos, father, I do believe God takes care of this country, 
for,” continued he, a look of awe shading his expressive 
face, “I read in my Bible this morning, ‘He toucheth 
the hills, and they smoze, and -I could not help thinking 
that he must have touched Iceland very often.” 

Before his father could reply, a strange, but intelligent 
looking boy, three or four years older than Will, stood 
before them. The guides spoke angrily to him, but the boy 
walked fearlessly up to Mr. Brown, the foremost of the 
party. 

Ne fads Jagel,” said he, pointing to himself, by way of 
introduction, and then, in very broken English, he offered 
his services in showing the great steam fountains, 

“Don’t have anything to do with him, sir,” said the guides, 
impatiently. “ He’s a bad, ill-tempered boy, and will make 
mischief if he joins us ;” but Mads looked so imploringly, and 
Will began to plead in his favour with such good success, that 
at last Mr, Brown said, “ Well, let the lad go with us. He 
certainly needs help, poor fellow, and I will gladly pay him 
whatever he earns.” 

With a grateful look at Mr. Brown, and an equally vivid 
glance of triumph at the discomfited guides, if little 
Mads journeyed on by the side of Willy. 

Before long, the whole party stood in wonder and awe 
before the mysterious Geysers, and as the ground shook and 
moaned, and suddenly sent forth a column of steam, more 
than a hundred fect high, Will, trembling, grasped his 
father’s hand, and wondered if it was anything like the 
strange pillar of cloud that used to go before the children of 
Israel. 

The next morning as the trayellers continued their 
journey, at Will’s earnest request, Mads and his dog Skal 
accompanied them. The country was very desolate, with 
here and there a tree no larger than a lilac bush, but Mads 
‘and Will enlivened the way with a conversation helped out 


think I ran away, Forgive Mads, dear Saviour, and give 





by a_variet of expressive gestures. Mads was full of the 
wonders of Iceland, and he told Will many queer stories. 

Will’s eyes grew large as he jistened to the wonderful 
stories, but soon he saw for himself something stranger than 
he had eyer dreamed in his worst nightmares. They were 
just npon the edge of a precipice, and looking over, they saw 
at its vo five or six great cauldrons of some thick, black 
uid, boiling and steaming away with a terrible noise. 

« {What is it ?” cried Will, clasping his father’s hand, and 
turning quite pale. 

“Tt is boiling mud, sir,” said one of the guides; “and if 
any one falls in there, he will never come out again.” 

Just then Skal, who had been gambolling about Will’s 
feet, stepped upon a loose stone, which rolled, and before any 
one could help him, the poor dog had tumbled oyer the 
precipice with a fearful howl of terror. Down, down he fell 
into one of the horrible pits, and as Will bent over, he could 
just see the hot, black paste closing over his bushy tail. 
With a cry of horror, he uried his face in his hands, but.a 
sharp clutch upon his arm made him look up, to see Mads, 
with two eyes burning like fire in the midst of his white face. 

You did it!” gasped he, looking fiercely at Will. “You 
kill my Skal!” 

“No, indeed!” cried Will; “he put his foot on a stone 
—so, and rolled over.” 

“You kick him,” said Mads, slowly. ‘You wish see him 
die in mud. I forget—zever!” 

With streaming eyes, and looks of the most profound 
sympathy, poor Will explained the occurrence again and 
again, but Mads still walked in sullen silence. 

Towards night, however, Mads grew more cheerful, and as 
the travellers halted earlier than usual, he proposed to Will 
that they should take a short walk before dark, as he had 
something very curious to show him. Will felt some 
reluctance, but not liking to refuse Mads, when he was just 
returning to good humour, he at length set out with him, 
promising his father soon to return. 

On they went over the desolate country, Mads entertaining 
Will with wild old legends about the curious island, till, 
before he was aware, he was all alone with Mads in the 
wildest, strangest place he ever saw. 

“ Where are we?” heasked in sudden alarm. “ Let us go 
home, Mads ; I don’t care to see anything curious to-night.” 

‘§ Almost there,” said Mads, ‘ Hark, it calls you.” 

“What?” asked Will, with a failing heart, as he heard a 
dull, steady roar. “Is it a bear ?” 

* Oh, no,” said Mads, with an unpleasant laugh. “ Here 
we are,” and dragging him forward, he saw lying ten or 
fifteen feet beneath him, another of those terrible pits of 
mud, He shrank back with a cry of terror, while Mads 
clutched his arm, and dragged him again to the edge. 

“See big pond, Bla Lake, no bottom ;” and Willy saw 
that it was very large, and boiling furiously, while in the 
centre rose a black column several feet in height. ~ 

“T don’t like Black Lake at all, Mads. Do let’s go 
home.” 

“ You never go home,” said Mads, with burning eyes. 

f What do you mean?” asked Will, faintly. 

“Tlove Skal yery much. You kill him; I kill you!” 
responded Mads, savagely. 

“Oh! you cannot mean it! You are in fun, dear, dear 
Mads. You know I didn’t kill poor Skal. It is a joke, isn’t 
it, Mads ?” 

Mads grimly shook his head. 

Poor Will looked over the dreary country, half visible in 
the twilight. Over all the barren rocks and fields of lava 
there was no human being in sight, and he was alone on the 
brink of this horrible lake, with Mads’ sirong clutch on his 


arm. 

“Mads,” cried Will, with a sudden hope, “1 will buy 
you five, six, twelve dogs, beautiful dogs, with long ears as 
soft as silk,’ 

“There is no more Skal,” said Mads, briefly. 

Will took out his little purse, and offered the contents. 
Mads threw it contemptuously into the bubbling lake. 

‘* Then I musi surely die?” Mads nodded, 

“Qh, Mads, how can you be so wicked? You cannot 
—cannot mean it ;” but Mads arose as if to throw him in. 

An agonising scream burst from Will’s lips, while Mads 
laughed contemptuously. 

“Oh, if I must die,” cried poor Will, ‘kill me with your 
knife, Mads, dear Mads, but do not throw me into’ that 
horrible hot mud!” ; 

But Mads replied, “No; Skal die in mud—you die, 
too ” 


“Wait a minute, then,” said little Will, the cold drops 
gathering on his forehead. “I must pray first.” 

“ Black spirit won’t hear,” said Mads, 

“But God will.” 

“What God?” asked Mads, quickly. 
tian ?” 

“T hope so,” said Will, humbly. 

“Pray, then,” said Mads, more gently, for he had heard 
something of religion fromthe many travellers; “ Christian’s 
God is great — 

Then little Will fell upon his knees, and began his simple 

rayer :— 

“Oh God, I have been very wicked, but do try and 
forgive me; and oh, God,” he sobbed, “do try and save me, 
for I am so afraid of that dreadful mud, and I am such a 
little boy.” Pk Pa 

“Enough,” sai , Shaking his shoulder, 

“One minute more, dear Mads.” 

“One minute,” said Mads, walking away, 

“ And, oh God, comfort my dearest father. Don’t let him 


“ Are you Chris- 


him @ new heart, Oh,’ continued poor Will, a new 
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springing up in his heart, “give it to him at once if it’s 
possible ——” 

A wild cry interrupted him, and looking up, he could 
see nothing of Mads. With shaking limbs, he hastened to 
the edge of the precipice, and there—having made an un- 
certain step in the dim light—Mads had fallen a few fect, 
and, finding it impossible to clamber up the smooth side, wag 
hanging on desperately to a little twig. 

“You are safe,” whispered a voice, ‘ Now let the wicked 
boy fall in the pit himself.” 

t was but a moment, and from Will’s generous heart 
arose the fervent prayer—“ Lead us not into temptation.” 
Then, with eager hands, he unbound his long, stout, woollen 
tippet, and fastening one end to a tough little shrub, dropped 
the other over to’ Mads. Oh! joy! he could just’reacht it, 
and came clambering' up like a young squirrel. As his 
head appeared above thé top, poor Will fell fainting upon 
the ground, while the angels continued the prayer—*“ But 
deliver hir froin evil.” ~ Mads stole up to him with a won- 
dering, Yeverential expression, and lifting him in his arms, 
carried him tenderly home. 

Will was sick for many'days, while Mads neyer left his 
side. Aft last, when he was again able to speak, Mads said 
suddenly one day, with downcast eyes— ; 

“Why saye Mads? Why not let Mads die? Is it 
Christian 2” ; 

‘Will smiled and. nodded. 

“Tell me,” said Mads, vehemently, turning to hide his 
tears, “Ibis good. Ibe Christian, too.” And Will, day 
after day, as he grew better, told Mads the bequtiful story 
of the cross, and taught him how to pray. 

Béfore Will left Icelatid, poor Mads hoped that he, too, 
was a Christian, and he always caréfully carried in his 
bosom Will’s little’ Bible, which, although he could not 
read a word of it, he regarded as his most precious treasure. 

Will is ‘iow safe at home, but whenever, with a shudder, 
he thinks of Black Lake, he never forgets to give thanks 
thai God, who is everywhere—walked even upon those 
desolate shores, and heard his broken prayers for life, and 
poor little Mads’ soul. 








The Balf-hour Bible Class. 


Ill.—THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 


Tue desire has been expressed, by some of those who 
conipose our class, that our third lesson should be taken 
from the life of Jéseph ; and a more pleasing, interesting, 
or instructive narrative we could not select. It is nota 
fable, but the history of a real life; and no one can read 
this beautiful life without being affected even to tears. 

In going into some large picture-gallery, we cast an 
eye around us—we stand, and gaze, and admire, till our 
thoughts and feelings are all taken up with one indi- 
vidual painting, which strikes us more than any other. 
Now the Bible may be compared to such a gallery, in 
which are beautifully arranged the portraits of the 
greatest and the best men that have ever lived—patri- 
archs, prophets, and apostles—from ADAM, as he came 
perfect and pure from the hand of the Creator; and the 
same Adam, after he had fallen, returtiing to his offended 
Maker, through the medium of sacrificial blood, humble, 
penitent, and believing; down to THE BELOVED DISs- 
CIPLE, as he is seen leaning on the bosom of Jesus, the 
very ideal of all that is gentle, and loving, and pure. 
But as we gaze around on this wonderful group, there is 
one whose character has ever been held prominent for its 
loftiness of principle and its strength of virtae. The 
picture which the Bible gives us of Joseph is one of the 
most lovély and engaging. Asa little boy he was of a 
sweet and affectionate disposition ; and as he grew up 
there was everything in his character to endear him to 
those who knew him. He was not like some young 
people, full of pride and self-will, and resolved to follow 
only his own way. No. In every feature of his 
character we discover what is beautiful, and true, and 

We look into his heart, and we see it pure ; we 
study his life, and everything in it stands out as a 
reality. There are some objects, you know, which ap- 
ear very attractive at a distance, but the nearer you 
bring them to the eye, the less engaging do they become. 
Not so with Joseph’s character. It is like a flower 
whose bud has juss beset, and whose leaves are beginning 
to open; the more that the light falls upon them, the 
more beautiful are the tints and the hues which these 
leaves reveal. The picty of his earlier years deepened 
and strengthened as he advanced through life—shed its 
radiance over the whole of his earthly path; brightened 
every scene, and gladdened every circle; and in death it 
lingered as the last rays of light linger on the mountain 
height before the setting of the sun. 

Let us now turn to the Thirty-seventh chapter of the 
Book of Genesis, and read verses 23—28, as the ground- 
work of our present lesson :— 

** And it came to pass, when Joseph was come unto his 
brethren, that they stript Joseph out of his coat, his coat of 
many colours that was on him ; 

‘© And they took him, and cast him into a pit: and the pit 
was empty, there was no water in it. 

s And they sat down to eat bread: and they lifted up their 
eyes and looked, and, behold, a company of Ishmeelites camo 
from Gilead with their camels Bearing spicery and balm and 


myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt. 





slay our brother, and conceal his blood? 

*Come, and fot ‘tis sell him to the Ishmeelites, and let not 
our hand be upon him}; for he is Our brother and our flesh. 
And his brethren were content. 

’ Then there passed by Midianites merchantmen ; and they 
drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph to 
the Ishmeelites for twenty pieces of silver; and they brought 
Joseph into Egypt.” 

Can you tell me why it was that Jacob, who was 
Joseph’s father, left his own home, and fled into another 
country ? 

“ Because his brother Esau was enraged against him, 
and sought to take his life.” 

Supposing that Jacob had enraged Esau, which he did, 
was Esau justified in cherishing avy such feeling towards 
his own brother, or was he bound to forgive him? 

“ He ought to have forgiven him.” : 

Do you remember any passage in the New Testament 
in which the feeling of hatred, when cherished, is spoken 
of as the same thing with murder itself? 

“Tn 1 John ili. 15, we read, ‘ Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer: and ye know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in him.’ ” 

Do not forget this. All murder has its root in hatred, 
orin anger! Pray to God, day by day, that he would 
keep down these unholy passions in your soul. 

When Jacob left his father's house to escape the rage 
of Esau, whither did he flee, and by whom was he 
received ? 

* We are told that he fled to Haran, and that Laban, 
his mother’s brother, received him into his house, and 
treated him as one of his own family.” 

Do you know in what direction this Haran lay ? 

“To the north of Beersheba, in a somewhat easterly 
direction.” 

Quite correct. And in order to reach it, Jacob had to 
travel through parts of Canaan to cross the river Jordan, 
to go over the sandy desert of Upper Syria, and then to 
cross the great Euphrates into the mountainous regions 
of Mesopotamia, or Padan-aram. 

After his long journey, Jacob, fatigued and thirsty, 
was attracted to a field, in which there was a well. At 
this moment one of Laban’s daughters, named Rachel, 
was seen coming with the flock towards the well, to 
whom Jacob made himself known as her own cousin. 
Rachel hastened back to tell her father, and Laban at 
once went out to meet and to welcome the son of his 
much-loved sister. 

Did anything worthy of memory afterwards take 
place between Jacob and Rachel ? 

“ Jacob chose Rachel, though his own cousin, for his 
wife, and he loved her with all his heart.” 

What induced Jacob, after the birth of his son Joseph, 
and when he himself was more than fifty years of age, 
in the enjoyment of great prosperity, to leave Haran, 
and go back to his native country ? 

‘God appeared to him in a dream, or vision, and 
commanded him to return into his own land.” 

As Jacob, in going back, had to pass through the 
territory of his brother Esau, what expedient did he 
adopt to conciliate the favour of his brother ? 

“He sent messengers before him with large presents.” 

Did a reconciliation take place between these two 
long-separated brothers ? 

“Yes; and Jacob, after parting with Esau, crossed 
the Jordan, and entered the Land of Promise.” 

It appears from the inspired account, that pursuing 
his course to the south-east, Jacob came to the valley 
between Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, which is one 
of Nature’s sweetest, loveliest spots. Here he made a 
purchase of land from Shechem, the prince, and there he 
pitched his tent for a time. How hespent his first years 
im Canaan we are not told; but he had a supernatural 
vision in which God appeared to him, and commanded 
ye to arise and go to Bethel, and there take up his 
abode. 

Now when Jacob settled in Hebron, which lay on the 
south of the land of Canaan, and became very prosperous, 
in what did his property consist ? 

“ Chiefly in the number of cattle which he possessed.” 

Just so. A man was deemed rich or great, in those 
olden days, according to the number of his flocks and 
herds; these things represented prosperity with them, as 
gold now represents Len eer with us. And really it 
seems quite as natural, if not more so, for a man to 
reckon his wealth by live stock than by dead metal. 

Jacob had in his family a large number of sons: now, 
how did he find employment for all these young men ? 

“They were employed in tending the flocks of their 
father.” 

And it is a fact in connection with life in the East, 
that shepherds took their flocks from place to place in 
order to obtain good and suitable pasture, so that they 
oftentimes went a long way from home, and were absent 
for days or weeks together. 

Now when Jacob sent his other. sons forth with the 
foaks, did he allow Joseph to go with them? 

“ Oo. 

Is there any reason assigned, in the chapter before us, 
for keeping J at home? 

“In the third verse it is said, that ‘Israel loved 


‘¢ And Judah said ynto his brethren, What profit is it if we 





Joseph more than all his children, because he was the 
son of his old age.’ ” 

Did Jacob give to Joseph any marked or special token 
of his higher regard ? 

“He made him a coat of many colours, which pro- 
duced envy and hatred in the mind of his brethren.” 

This coat was, no doubt, a dress of great splendour, 
and of equal cost, and corresponds with the rich and 
gorgeous attire which is bestowed by Eastern monarchs 
on their peculiar favourites—as Nebuchadnezzar did 
upon Daniel. 

When Joseph reported to his father what he saw to be 
wrong in the conduct of his brethren, are we to look on 
him in the low and mean character of a talebearer ? 

“Tt seems as if he wished to raise himself in the 
esteem of his father at their expense, by reporting to 
him all that they did.” 

It seems, but it was not really so. As their brother, 
he felt that his own character and reputation were in- 
volved in theit conduct ; that, in disgracing themselves, 
they disgraced him, their father, and the whole family ; 
and therefore he felt it his duty to make known what 
was wrong in their life and action, in the hope of its 
being at once corrected, or prevented, for the future. 

When Joseph had a dream, in which ‘he had a super- 
natural pane into his future condition in life, what 
motive, do you suppose, prompted him to tell that dream 
to his brethren ? 

“Tt may have been from a motive of pride, to show 
them that he was one day to rise superior to them all.” 

That the heart of man is naturally full of pride, is a 
fact which no one can deny; but we cannot, I think, 
resolve Joseph’s motive into pride or vain-glory. Might 
it not be that he himself had some deep conviction of 
his personal ¢onnection with the future plans and pur- 
poses of God?—and so he felt constrained to tell the 
dream, to see what interpretation his brothers would 
putuponit. — 

“Tf that were his motives, then, it seems strange that 
he did not tell his brothers the impression which was 
upon his own mind.” 

Not at all. He first waited for the expression of 
their mind and feeling ; but, instead of calmly reflecting, 
they allowed the fire of jealousy to burn within their 
breasts, and hence his words rankled there like so many 
poisoned arrows. How different the conduct of his 
father when Joseph told him the dream which had been 
repeated, only in a different form. At first he, too, 
rebelled against the thought of being subject to his own 
son; but we are told, that the good old man observed 
the saying, laid it up in his mind, and believed that the 
future history of his beloved child was inseparable from 
some of the great events of that Providence which 
embraces all human affairs, and without which even a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground. 

Jacob’s other sons having been absent for some time 
with their flocks, and having had no intelligence from 
them, or of them, he sent his beloved Joseph out to see 
whether it was well with them, and their flocks. Now 
when we call to recollection that the mind of his brothers 
was so filled with jealousy and rage that they could not 
speak peaceably, that is, civilly, or in a friendly manner 
to Joseph, was it wise on the part of his father thus to 
send him ? 

“ Perhaps his father did not know that his brothers 
were so enraged against him; or, that on more mature 
thought, they had changed their opinions about him.” 

As we learn from the narrative, it proved otherwise. 
They still cherished their enmity, and meditated revenge, 
Now, do you remember any passage in the teaching of 
the Apostles in which we are forbidden to let our wrath 
last over one short day ? 

“In Eph. iv. 26, we read, * Be ye angry, and sin not: 
let not the sun go down upon your wrath.’” 

What influence came upon them to prevent his 
bri from carrying into effect their design of killing 

m 

“Tt was the counsel of Reuben, who, as we learn 
from the twenty-second verse, was resolved to delive: 
him out of his brothers’ hands.” 

If his brother Judah, like Reuben, shrank from the 
idea of shedding blood, how can you account for his 
proposal to sell Joseph into slavery ? 

“Tt may be that he began to see that Joseph was to 
be the instrument in the hand of God to effect some 
great future good.” 

Yes; and since everything depended on his life, he 
was supremely anxious that they—his own brothers— 
should not be guilty of taking that life away. 

Now, from all the facts that have been brought before 
us in connection with this part of this beautiful narra- 
tive, we learn— 

A. How truly dignified and ennobling a thing true 
piety is! 

2. How possible it is for us to misinterpret the 
character, motives, and conduct of the best of men ! 

3. How sinful and how dangerous it is to cherish 
wrath and anger ! 

4. How earnest. we should be in prayer that God 
would daily keep us in the hour of temptation, and 
deliver us from evil ! 
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A MIGHTY POWER. 


WE love to sing that noble hymn commencing with the 
words, “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name!” It is a fine 
ascription of praise to the Redeemer, and truly expresses 
the power of that name which is above every name, and 
which shall yet be spoken by millions who know it not, and 
by generations yet to come. 

It is a inighty power. The entire army of the legions of 
sin and death must vanish before it, and though they may 
battle long and fearfully, they shall be at last subdued and 
overcome. They may array themselves in a sterner con- 
flict ; Satan may be in great wrath, because he hath but 
a little while, and he may call upon his most faithful 
servants to help him; but the conflict is certain to termi- 
nate in the triumph of the name of Jesus. The old and 
deeply laid institutions of idolatry, despotism, superstition, 
and selfishness, may long resist the influence and the 
artillery of Christian truth ; but they shall at last give way, 
and, falling into ruins, shall disappear before the brighter 
day and the holier architecture of the Christian faith. 

It is a gentle power. It does not seek to change the 
face of the earth by violent upheavals, and by the bloody 
carnage of the battle-field, but by an influence as soft “as 
the dews of Hermon,” and, distilling like the fragrance of 
the rose, it makes itself felt in the heart and the mind of 
the child of sin. It isa proclamation of glad tidings, and 
of peace and goodwill to men. It is a balm more healing 
than that of Gilead; it is a harmony sweeter than that of 
angel harps. In the hour of sorrow, in the time of distress, 
in the day of calamity, in the darkness of affliction, 

“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds, 
In a believer's ear!” 
And it sounds sweet, and is sweet, because it speaks of sins 
pardoned, of fears removed, and of hopes assured, that look 
beyond the clouds to a home in the presence of that Jesus 
who says, “Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

It is an effectual power, not merely in our personal ex- 
perience in temporal things, but in afar higher sense—in 
our relations with heaven. It is effectual at the throne of 
God ; for whatever we ask in his name, believing, we shall 
receive. We often ask and receive not, because we ask 
amiss. But in all our weakness and our blindness we have 
an Advocate with the Father—sympathising, gracious, con- 
descending, effectual—by whom we may obtain all our 
blessings. 

It is a central power. ‘The believer, in all ages, in all 
lands, and of every name and condition, has in it a constant 
and never-failing power upon which to rely. It is the 
central, because it is the true power of the Christian, and 
because it is alike the source of strength of all the followers 
of Christ. In him we can do all things, and in his strength 
we can march onward to victory. The world, the flesh, and 
the devil—yea, death and hell, can be made to bow before 
the Christian who has truly obtained and learned how to 
use this power. : 

It is a free power. The more we have of it, the more we 
may have, if we but seek it. He giveth to all liberally, and 
upbraideth not. If we are weak, it is because of our own 
unbelief, worldliness, and folly. He will give us power to 
become the sons of God ; and in making this change in our 
moral and spiritual nature, will also give it to us so freely that 
we can use it, while the source will never become exhausted 
or weakened. } 

It is a collective power. Each Christian is a unit of im- 
mense strength. Mere professors ar2 not; they are often 
elements of weakness in the body of the Church, But the 
Christian, in his unitary strength, becomes a portion of that 





mighty collective power which shall yet redeem the world. 
How much of this power is now neutralised by subserviency 
to the world, party spirit, and covetousness, it is hard to 
estimate; but that we need a grander exhibition of 
Christian power at the present time is clearly evinced by 
the condition of our country and of the world. 

When every professed follower of Christ shall appreciate 
these truths, and work up to the stature of perfect men and 
women in Christ, we shall see the full manifestation of this 
glorious power in the world. 








Scripture Explained. 


COINS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

“And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny a day, 

he sent them into his vineyard.” (Matt. xx. 2.) 
A PENNY a day seems a small compensation for a labourer ; 
but the coin in question was not the penny of the present day, 
but was a denarius, a silver coin, the intrinsic value of which 
was sevenpence-halfpenny. This gives one a better idea of 
the value of labour at that time. And it shows that the 
good Samaritan was more liberal and generous than the 
usual reading of the text would indicate (Luke x. 35) ; 
he gave the poor man that fell among thieves two silver 
coins of the value of one shilling and threepence. We have 
reason to believe that silver was at that period ten times as 
valuable as it is at present; in other words, a shilling would 
buy as much as ten shillings would now. It thus appears 
that the Samaritan, besides the other valuable things—wine 
and oil—which he bestowed upon the injured man, gave the 
“host” money enough to pay the boarding of his guest for 
some time, perhaps for several weeks, because this interest- 
ing event happened in the hill country of Judea, between 
Jerusalem and Jericho, where the charges at the inn were 
probably quite moderate. Thus a liberal provision was 
made for the intervening time which would elapse before the 
benevolent man would return from Jerusalem; and in 
case he should be delayed in his return, he said to the inn- 
keeper, “Take care of this man; and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, when I come again, I will repay thee.” 
This generous and neighbourly conduct of the good 
Samaritan our Lord commends, with the injunction, “Go, 
and do thou likewise ” (ver. 37). 

The ointment with which Mary anointed our Saviour is 
said to have been “ very costly” (John xii. 8) and “ very 
precious” (Mark xiv. 3). “Some had indignation within 
themselves, and murmured against her,” because her oint- 
ment might have been sold for more than three hundred 
pence, and the money given to the poor (Mark xiv. 4, 5). 
The propriety of saying that it was very costly and very 
precious, appears very clearly when we ascertain that the 
price at which it was said it might have been sold was equal to 
nine pounds seven shillings and sixpence of our own money. 
Mary’s offering was therefore a valuable one intrinsically ; 
but much more so, as she wrought a “ good work, which is 
spoken of throughout the whole world as a memorial” of 
her love and devotion to the Saviour (ver. 9). 

Again, when the five thousand persons were miraculously 
fed, we are told that the disciples asked, “Shall we go and 
buy two hundred pennyworth of bread, and give them to 
eat ?” (Mark vi. 87.) It would seem to be very unreason- 
able to talk of feeding such a multitude with two hundred 
pennyworth of bread. But when we know that two hundred 
pence were equal to six pounds five shillings of our money, 
we can readily understand how, with that sum, bread enough 
might have been purchased not only to enable “every one 
of them to take a little” (John vi. 7), but, if the propor- 
tionate value is considered, the money would have bought a 
loaf of bread for each one of the great multitude that were 
assembled. The great Master of the feast, however, pre- 
ferred to feed them by his creative power, and thus the five 
barley loaves and the two small fishes were miraculously 
increased ; “and they did all eat, and were filled. And they 
took up twelve baskets of the fragments” (Mark vi. 42, 48). 

It is difficult to determine with accuracy the relative 
value of money in different periods of the world. The 
pieces of the same denomination, coined at different times, 
greatly varied in weight and in fineness, or in the propor- 
tion of pure silver to the alloy of base metal used in the 
coinage. The denarius of Tiberius weighed about sixty 
grains, and contained about ninety per cent. of silver and 
ten per cent. of alloy, and was worth, as we have seen, about 
sevenpence-halfpenny ; but, as the Roman Empire declined, 
the denarius was diminished in weight and fineness, until at 
length it fell to about the value of threepence. It was 

erhaps on the model of this reduced denarius that the 
Bnglish penny was established. The pound sterling, as 
originally constituted in England, and up to about a.p. 1800, 
was composed of a troy pound weight of silver. As there are 
5,760 grains in a troy pound, and as a penny is the two 
hundred and fortieth part of a pound sterling, it will be seen 
that the penny of our ancestors weighed twenty-four grains, 
from which comes the term “pennyweig!it.” At the present 
mint value of silver, twenty-four grains, or one penny- 
weight, is worth threepence; but as one pound troy of 
silver is now in England coined into three pounds and six 
shillings sterling, the weight of the penny would be only 
about seven grains. This being too small for a coin, the 
copper or bronze penny has been substituted for the silver 
penny. The Roman term is still preserved in the English 
account of pounds, shillings, and pence: thus,£s.d. From 
these considerations it would appear that the translation of 
the word denarius into penny is legitimate and proper in 
one sense, although it gives an incorrect idea of the value of 
that ancient coin. gr ~ 


We have thus endeavoured to show that it is useful as 
well as interesting to learn something of the value of the 
denarius, inasmuch as it serves to render more clear several 
passages in the sacred writings, 








THE INTENTION AND USE OF MIRACLES. 
Il. 

WE have already shown what miracles are as explained 
by the Bible itself, and we have referred to some of the 
arguments by which they may be proved. The reader 
will do well to bear in mind that God is himself the 
avowed author of all true miracles, and that to deny 
their possibility is to limit his power and authority in 
the universe. This we maintain is as absurd as it is 
impious. Another point to be remembered is, that 
miracles are facts, which can be proved in the same way 
as other facts. To deny this is to assert that there may 
be facts in a man’s experience which he cannot prove, 
and which we ought not to believe. But we say that we 
ought to believe many things which neither we nor 
those who tell us of them are able to prove. For 
instance, a man may say he has the toothache, and we 
may believe him, although we have absolutely nothing 
but his word for the fact. If we have never suffered 
from the same malady, we believe him for several rea- 
sons: first, because it is possible he may have it; 
secondly, because others have affirmed that they were 
similarly affected ; thirdly, because he has no interest in 
deceiving us; fourthly, because he commonly tells the 
truth ; fifthly, because we are in the habit of believing 
on such grounds, and indeed are so constituted that it 
would be unnatural not to believe. There are cases in 
which our only evidence is hearsay, at second hand, and 
perhaps long after the event ; and yet we do not hesitate 
to believe. All these kinds of testimony have been 
brought in favour of miracles. Some of them have not 
been confined to the experience of one man, nor of a 
thousand, but of hundreds of thousands, as in the case of 
the miracles of the Exodus. We say it is not likely that 
the Jewish nation should conspire to defraud the world 
by relating such a marvellous series of miracles. We 
say it was not possible for them all to be deceived—to 
think they walked through the Red Sea when they did 
not; to think they were miraculously fed and guided 
forty years when they were not. And even supposing 
such an enormous fraud or delusion, how came it to pass 
that not one of them ever either divulged the one, or dis- 
covered the other? 

It would be very easy to multiply further reasons for 
our faith, but we shall only add one, which will introduce 
us to the special topics of this paper. We find an argu- 
ment for the truth of miracles in the very purposes they 
were intended to serve. Of course we speak of Scripture 
miracles only; for, as a rule, pretended miracles are as 
ridiculous in their intentions as they are defective in 
reality. The circumstances under which the miracles of 
the Bible were wrought, and the purposes for which they 
were wrought, as well as their general character, are an 
argument for their truth. With reference to the mira- 
cles of Christ, we may say, in the words of: Bossuct, 
‘‘ He proclaimed lofty mysteries, but he confirmed them 
by great miracles. His miracles are of a special order, 
and have a new character. They are not signs in the 
heavens, such as the Jews asked for. He almost always 
performed them upon men, and to heal their infirmities. 
All his miracles are distinguished rather by goodness 
than by power; and do not astonish the spectator so 
much as they affect his heart. He does them with autho- 
rity: demons and diseases obey him. At his word, 
the born blind receive their sight, the dead leave the 
sepulchre, and sins are forgiven,” &c. Leaving out of 
sight all his wise and loving words, all his ordinary 
benevolent actions, and the whole of his pure and holy 
example, it may still be said of Jesus that, by his miracles, 
he went about doing good. Where everything else was 
so real and so true, so noble and so heavenly, can the 
miracles alone be a deceit and an illusion? ‘Their aim 
was in direct harmony with his-entire character and con- 
duct—to bless men and to make them better; and how 
can we think that they were experiments upon human 
credulity, pretended benefits, and the devices of self- 
interest? ‘To be so good and to do such works, never 
meet where there is dishonesty and fraud. But the 
miracles of Christ were not merely for the advantage of 
the dumb, the blind, the lame, and the deaf. Had this 
been the case, some might complain that the same power 
does not now show itself in the Church, Not that this 
complaint would be reasonable: it was to be expected 
that when the King himself came among his subjects, he 
should, with a royal hand, scatter especial benefits upon 
them; but it was not to be expected that these gifts 
would be continued in perpetuity. ‘hey were not con- 
tinued, and subsequent ages can but learn from them the 
power and resources of the Lord, and what they may ex- 
pect when they come into his presence. ‘This is one of 
the lessons which miracles teach us. 

Another use of miracles is, in all ages to stand as signs 
and symbols of the spiritual blessings which the Gos 





offers to men. When Christ was bodily present, he. 
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blessed men in material things ; and now he is only 
spiritually present, he blesses them spiritually. This is 
no mere fancy. He himself appealed often to his mira- 
cles to show that he both could and did forgive sins. In 
the synagogue of Nazareth, he spoke not only of giving 
sight to the blind, but yet more of the gracethat he brought 
for men. To the messengers from John the Baptist, he 
not only appealed to his miracles, but to his gospel. . There 
is a relation between these, and we are reminded by his 
power to save the body, that he can also save the soul. 

The passages (Matt. xi. and Luke iv.) to which we 
have alluded, reveal two other uses of miracles. By the 
occurrence of Christ’s miracles, the inspiration of the 
ak apg who foretold them was demonstrated’ Now 

ook at the sixty-first. of Isaiah, and compare it with the 
miracles of Christ, and what he said at Nazareth. That 
the text in Isaiah was written before Christ came, is as 
certain as that Virgil did not write the Iliad. The 
prophet was therefore inspired to predict the miracles, 
and the miracles themselves prove hisinspiration. Another 
purpose which the miracles of Christ accomplished was 
that they were one of the proofs of his Messiahship. It is 
in vain to attempt to escape from this conclusion, except 
by flatly contradicting our Lord himself. As we have 
seen, he appealed to them when he quoted Isaiah’s pre- 
diction, and said it was fulfilled in himself. Thus the 
miracles are a kind of hinge by which the inspiration of 
the prophets and the Messiahship of Jesus are alike sup- 
ported. The prophets named them as a sign of the 
Messiah, and they were exemplified in Jesus. So also in 
the reply to John’s messengers, who asked, ‘* Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another?” our 
Lord goes more minutely into the proofs furnished by his 
miracles, than into any other. It may be well, too, to 
recollect that on other occasions Jesus made very direct 
appeal to his miracles in support of his claims. For 
instance, ‘*The works which the Father hath given me 
to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent me” (John v. 36). And 
again, ‘If I do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not. But if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works: that yemay know, and believe, that the Father is 
‘in me, and I in him” (John x. 37,38). Once more, in 
that solemn address which St. John records in his four- 
teenth chapter, we hear our Lord saying (ver. 10, 11), 
‘The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. Be- 
lieve me that I am in the Father, and the Fatherin me: or 
else believe me for the very works’ sake.” If further 
evidence be wanted, it is at hand, but it may suffice to 
appeal to what St. Peter said on the day of Pentecost, 
when he spoke of ‘* Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of 
God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye your- 
selves also know.” These and similar passages are of the 
utmost value, as showing the intention and high im- 
portance of the miracles of Christ as a proof of his 
Messiahship. Scepticism may try hard to explain them 
away, but they will stand for ever as most powerful 
arguments addressed to our common sense. 

We may carry this reasoning further, and say that 
miracles are an evidence of a special Divine mission. Of 
course they are not the only evidence, and many of the 
prophets do not appear to have wrought them. In the 
case of Moses, the miracles proved his Divine commis- 
sion, both to the Jews and to the Egyptians. We may 
even say they proved it to himself. The bush burning 
and not consumed, was as convincing a sign that God had 
called him, as the Divine voice itself. When his rod 
became a serpent, and his hand leprous, he had similar 
evidence. The power to work miracles, in fact, consti- 
tuted his credentials. Endowed with this power, he 
appealed to his countrymen, ‘‘ and did the signs in the 
sight of the people.” By the same means he appealed to 
the Egyptians, and although at first combated by the 
skill of the magicians, he extorted from them the per- 
mission to let Israel depart. That same power was his 
constant resource in the wilderness for many years. Other 

ur'poses were served, but this was one. 

It follows that miracles were a sign of God’s approval 
of what the miracle-worker taught; or, in other words, 
that they were an indication of the Divine will. The 
miracles which Moses wrought produced an impression 
upon the minds of men, by which they were induced to 
believe what he said. The miracles of Christ had the 
same effect. The miracles wrought after the resurrection 
were wrought for the same end, as is shown by what 
St. Paul declares—“* Tongues are for a sign, not to them 
that believe, but to them that believe not” (1 Cor. 
xiv. 22). They were therefore meant to produce that 
conviction which the bare utterance of the truth might 
fail todo. That they did produce conviction is manifest, 
from the examples which are recorded. This is quite in 
accordance with human nature; and many times since 
the apostle’s days men have asked the teacher for a 
miracle, to confirm the truth of his doctrine. We are 
quite aware that some men who have seen miracles have 
remained unconvinced ; their perverseness and their pre- 
judice have hardened their hearts and blinded their eyes. 

ut this is no proof that miracles were not a sign to 
them that believed not; and no disproof of the fact that 


stances have occurred even in modern times. That of 
Gilbert West is a well-known case; and another is that 
of George, Lord Lyttleton—both in the last century. 
When these gentlemen were troubled by doubts, or, 
rather, positive sceptics, the study of the evidences of 
religion, and especially of the miracles, led them to be- 
lieve. To this day, West on the “Resurrection,” and 
Lord Lyttleton on the ‘‘ Conversion of St. Paul,” are 
regarded as valuable defences of Christianity, and founded 
on ‘miraculous events. But there is really no need to 
multiply examples, inasmuch as every one of us is aware 
that a principal use of miracles is the overthrow of un- 
belief, and the confirmation of faith. 

It has been often objected that a miracle cannot prove 
a doctrine, although Pascal, and many others, have said 
that miracles are a test and proof of doctrine, while doc- 
trine is a test and proof of miracles. The writer just 
named says that it is the enemies of the church who 
maintain that ‘doctrine ought not to be judged by 
miracles, but miracles by doctrine.” But in all this, 
popular as it is, just at this time, there is much that is 
unprofitable. The fact is simply this: that miracles are 
an evidence of the Divine commission of the worker, 
and therefore a teacher of true doctrine. We cannot 
imagine a man sent of God, and yet a teacher of lies, 
Here, as everywhere, the Scripture is our best guide. 
When Nicodemus came to Christ, he came to the point 
at once: ‘We know that thou arta teacher come from 
God; for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him.” It is plain that Nicodemus 
viewed miracles as a characteristic proof of a Divine 
commission. A similar opinion is set forth in John ix., by 
the man who had been born blind, and by others (ver. 
16,30). How miracles confirm doctrine is plain: they 
are the credentials of the messenger, and that is often the 
only proof that the message is true. We are therefore 
now in a position to see the force of the last words of 
St. Mark’s gospel, where we read that the apostles 
“preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word with signs following.” 

There are still many other things to be said on this 
subject of miracles, but we have already exceeded our 
limits, and must reserve them for other occasions. In 
the meantime, the cases above referred to will show that 
miracles have their uses, and that without them Christi- 
anity would be deprived of one of its most simple and 
indisputable attestations. 








THE FACE OF MAN AND THE FACE OF 
THE CLOCK. 


Is it a mere caprice of language that gives the same name 
to things so different as the face of man and the clock’s face ? 
Or have they aught in common, that the same word should 
be employed to denote them both? Let us look attentively 
at both, and see what we can make of them. Looking at a 
man’s face is the most natural way of finding out what is 
within man. You may ask a man a question, and if he be 
a man of truth, he will give you an answer that agrees with 
what is passing within him. But he may not be a man of 
truth. The answer he gives you may be the very reverse 
of the thoughts which are passing through his mind. When 
you have reason to suspect that this may be the case, what 
do you do to protect yourself from the man’s falsehood ? 
You look him hard in the face. Ten to one, his face will 
give the lie to his lying tongue. It need not be an honest 
face to do that. The most dishonest face will tell you the 
truth, in spite of itself. There are faces so thoroughly dis- 
honest, that one look at them is sufficient to tell you that, 
whatever the tongue behind that face may utter, you are to 
take for granted that there is not a word of truth init. Few 
faces are so bad as that. There is a touch of truth in most 
faces, which rebels against-deceit. There may be a secret 
compact between the face and the tongue, that they will dis- 
semble and lie together; but the agreement rarely stands— 
the face, being the more upright of the two, refuses to carry 
out the bargain, and turning traitor to the tongue, exposes 
its falsehood. Then there is the honest face, that will enter 
into no such compact to deceive ; and if the tongue ventures 
to tell an untruth, that face forthwith looks sheepish and un- 
happy, and gives you fair warning that you had better not 
believe the tongue. Tis only whenthe tongue speaks true that 
the honest face looks happy and bold, and afraid of nobody. 
From all which it is very plain that man’s face is a tell-tale 
which enables you to find out what is going on behind it. 

Now the clock’s face is precisely the same: it tells the 
tale of what is going on inside the clock—the march of 
time measured by the stroke of the pendulum. That may 
be too fast or too slow—it may not be the true time; but 
whichever it is, whether the right or the wrong time, the 
face of the clock is sure to show it outside as the clock marks 
it within. The face of the clock is always honest, though 
the clock itself may not be true. 

There are, moreover, two events which happen alike to 
man’s face and to the face of the clock : at regular intervals 
of time they both grow still. The cause of that stillness is, 
that the works inside have run down and come to a stand. 
They require to be wound up before they can go afresh. 
Sleep is the key that winds up the clockwork of the inner 
man. And then there comes for man and for the clock 
alike, a time when there is no more winding up. The 
works within are thoroughly worn ; the spring that sets the 
whole machinery in motion is snapped asunder; the clock 





many were convinced by them. e remarkable in- 


Of the time when this is to be his end, the clock is man’s 
faithful remembrancer. Its face, as you look at it, tells 
not of the fleeting hours only, but of opportunities passing 
away with those hours, The time of your end, indeed, is 
hidden from you; but, whether it be far off or near at hand, 
one thing is certain, that every stroke of the pendulum 
shortens the distance between it and the present moment. 
Life is nothing more than a slow and steady approach to 
death ; death nothing more than an escape, more or less 
sudden, from life. At what rate you are progressing on the 
road which terminates in death—what strides you are 
making in the way of emancipation from the servitude of 
life’s ills, the honest face of the clock will tell you, if you 
look it full in the face. Remember, then, this solemn 
thought :—Every strike of the pendulum, like every pulsa- 
tion of the heart, is a voice to God, saying, as regards you, 
“Am I to beat again?” The response given is— YxEs.” 
Prepare for the moment when the answer will be No. 








THE CHANNINGS :—A TALE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. KETCH. 

Mrs. CHANNING sat with her children. Breakfast was 
over, and she had the Bible open before her. Never, since 
their earliest years of understanding, had she failed to 
assemble them together for the few minutes’ reading, 
morning and evening. Not for too long at once; she knew 
the value of not tiring young children, when she was leading 
them to feel an interest in sacred things. She would take 
Hamish, a little fellow of three years old, upon her knee, read 
to him a short Bible story, suitable to his age, and then talk 
to him. ‘Talk to him in asoft, loving, gentle tone, of God, of 
Jesus, of heaven, of his duties in this world, of what he must 
do to attain to everlasting peace in the next. Day by day, 
step by step, untiringly, unceasingly, had she thus laboured 
to awaken good in the child’s heart, to train it to holiness, to 
fill it with a love of God. As the other children came on in 
years, she, in like manner, took them. From simple 
Bible stories to more advanced Bible stories, and thence to 
the Bible itself; with other books at times and seasons: a 
little reading, a little conversation, Gospel trutas impressed 
upon them from her earnest lips. Be you very sure that 
where this great duty of all duties is left. unfulfilled by a 
mother, a child is not brought up as it ought to be. Win 
your child to love heavenly things in hisearly years, and he 
will not forget them when he is old. It will be as a very 
shield, compassing him about through life. He may wander 
astray—there is no telling—in the hey-day of his hot-blooded 
youth, for the world’s temptations are as a running fire, 
scorching all that venture into its heat; but the good 
foundation has been laid, and the earnest, incessant prayers 
have gone up, and he will find his way home again. 

Mrs. Channing closed the Bible, and spoke, as usual. It 
was all that teaching should be. Good lessons as to this 
world; loving pictures of that to come. She had contrived to 
impress them, not with the too popular notion that heaven 
was a far-off place up in the skies, some vague millions of 
miles away, and to which we might be millions of years off; 
but that it was very near to them, that God was ever present 
with them ; and that death, when he came, should be looked 
upon as a friend, not an enemy. Hamish was three-and- 
twenty years old now, but he loved those minutes of instruc- 
tion as he had done when a child. They had borne their 
fruit for him and for all: though not, as I have before 
observed, in an equal degree. 
The reading over, and the conversation over, she gave the 
book to Constance to put away, and the boys rose, and 
prepared to enter upon their several occupations. It was not 
the beginning of the day for Tom and Charles, for they had 
been already to early school. 
“Ts papa so very much worse to-day, mamma?” asked 

‘om. 
“ T did not say he was worse, Tom,” replied Mrs. Channing. 
“T said he had passed a restless night, and felt tired and 
weak.” 
“Thinking over that confounded law-suit,” cried hot, 
thoughtless Tom. 
* Thomas !” reproved Mrs. Channing. 
“T beg your pardon, mamma. Unorthodox words are the 
fashion in the school, and one must catch them. I forget 
myself when I repeat them before you.” 
“To repeat them before me is no worse than repeating 
them behind me, Tom.” 
Tom laughed. “ Very true, mamma. It was not a logical 
excuse. But I am sure the news, brought to us by the mail 
on Wednesday night, is enough to put a saint out of temper. 
Had there been anything unjust in it, had the money not 
been rightly ours, it would have been different: but to be 
deprived of what is legally our own—— ” 
* Not legally—as it turns out,” struck in Hamish. 
“ Jusily, then,” said Tom. “It’s too bad—especially as 
we don’t know whatever we shall do without it.” 
* Tom, you are not to look at the dark side of things,” cried 
Constance, in a pretty, wilful, commanding manner. “ We 
shall do very well without it: it remains to be proved 
whether we shall not do better than with it.” 
“ Children, I wish to say a word to you upon this subject, ” 
said Mrs. Channing. “ When the news arrived, I was, you 
know, almost overwhelmed with it; not seeing, as Tom says, 
whatever we were to do without the money. In the full 
shock of the disappointment, it wore for me its worst aspect ; 
a far more sombre one than the case really merited. But, 
now that I have had time to see it in 
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stands still, man is dead, and the face of both is still for ever. 


its true light, my 
disappointment has subsided. ider that we took 
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completely wrong view of it. Had the decision deprived us 
of the ingoume we enjoy, then indeed it would haye been 
grievous ; but in reality it deprives us of nothing. Not one 
single privilege that we possessed before, does it take from us ; 
not a single expense will it costus. We looked to this money 
to do many things with; but its not coming renders us no 
worse off than we were. It hascaused us to get behind-hand 
with our bills; and those we must gradually pay off in the 
best way we can; it takes from us the power to article 
Arthur, and it straitens us in many ways; for, as you grow 
up, you grow morg expensive. This is the extent of the ill, 
except——” 

“Oh, mamma, you forget! The worst ill of all is, that papa 
cannot now go to Germany,” 

* J was about to say that, Arthur. But other means for 
his going thither may befound. Understand me, my dears: 
I do not see any means, or chance of means, at present; you 
must not fancy that; but it is possible that they may arise 
with the time of need, One service, at any rate, the decision 
has rendered me.” 

“ Service ? ”? echoed Tom. 

“Yes,” smiled Mrs.Channing. “It has proved to me that 
my children are loving and dutiful. Instead of repining, as 
some might, they are already seeking how they may make up, 
themselves, for the money that has notcome, And Constance 
begins it.” 

“Don’t fear us, mother,” cried Hamish, with his sunny 
smile. ‘“ We will be of more use to you yet, than the money 
would have been.” 

They dispersed—Hamish to his office, Arthur to Mr. 
Galloway’s, Tom and Charles to the cloisters, that famous 
play-place of the college school. Stolen pleasures, it is 
said, are sweetest; and, just because there had been a stir 
lately amongst the cathedrai clergy, touching the desirability 
of forbidding the clojsters to the boys for play, so much the 
more eager were they to frequent them. 

As Arthur was going down Close-street, he encountered 
Mr. Williams, the cathedral organist, striding along with a 
roll of music in his hand. He was Arthur’s music master ; 
for, when Arthur Channing was in the choir, a college school- 
boy, he had displayed considerable taste for music ; and it was 
decided that he should learn the organ. He had continued 
to take lessons after he left the choir, and did so still. 

“I was thinking of coming round to speak to you to 
day, Mr. Williams.” 

“ What about?” asked the organist. “ Anything press- 
ing ?” 

“Well, you have heard, of course, that that suit is 
given against us, so I don’t mean to continue the organ. 
They haye said nothing to me at home; but it is of no use 
spending money that might be saved. But Isee you are 
in too great a hurry, to stay to talk now.” 

“Hurry! Iam hurried off my legs,” cried the organist. 
“Tf a dozen or two of my pupils would give up learning, as 
you talk of doing, I should only be obliged to them, I 
have more work than I can attend to. And now Jupp 
must go and lay himself up; and I have the services to 
attend myself, morning and afternoon !” 

Mr. Jupp was assistant organist. 
Mr. Williams, but just out of his time. 

* Whatails Jupp? ” asked Arthur. 

“A litile bit of fever, and a great deal of laziness,” 
responded Mr. Williams. “ He is the laziest fellow alive. 
Since his uncle died, and that money came to him, he 
doesn’t care a straw how things go. He was copyist to the 
cathedral, and he gave that up last week. I have asked 
Sandon, the lay-clerk, if he will take the copying, but 
he declines. He is another lazy one.” 

The organist hurried off. Arthur strove to detain him for 
another word or two, but it was of no use. So he continued 
his way to Mr. Galloway’s. 

Busy enough were his thoughts there. His fingers were 
occupied with writing, but his mind went roaming 
without leave. This post of copyist of music to the 
cathedral. which appeared to be going begging: why 
should not he undertake it, if Mr. Williams would give it 
him? He was competent to do so, and though he very 
much disliked music-copying, that was nothing ; he was not 
going to set up his dislikes and humour them. He had 
but a vague idea what might be the remuneration; ten, 
or twelve, or fifteen pounds a-year, he fancied it migh 
bring him in. Beiter that than nothing; it would be a 
beginning to follow in the wake that Constance had ¢om- 
menced ; and he could do it evenings, or other odd times. 
“TI wort lose an hour in asking for it,” thought Arthur. 

At one o’clock, when he was released from the office, he 
ran through the Boundaries to the cloisters, intending to 
pass through them on his way to the house of the organist, 
that being rather a nearer road to it, than if he had gone 
round the town. The sound of the organ, however, struck 
upon his ear, causing him to assume that it was the 
organist who was playing. Arthur tried the cathedral door, 
found it open, and went in. 

Mr. Williams it was, He had been trying some new 
music, and he rose from the organ as Arthur got to the top 


An apprentice to 


of the stairs, no very pleasant expression on his counte-| me 


nance. 

* What is the matter?” asked Arthur, perceiving that 
something had put him out. 

“I hate ingratitude,’ responded Mr. Williams. “ Jen- 
kins,” called out he to the old bedesman, who had been 
blowing for him, “you may go to your dinner, I shan’t 
‘want you any more, now.” 

Jenkins hobbled down from the organ-loft, and Mr. 
Williams continued to Arthur— 

“Would you believe that Jupp has withdrawn himself 

entirely?” ' 








“From the college?” exclaimed Arthur. 

From the college, and from me. His father comes to 
me, ap hour ago, and eye he ig sure Jupp’s in a bad state 
of health, and he intends to send him to his relatives in the 
Scotch mountains for some months, to try and get him 
hardy. ot a word of apology, for leaving me at a 
pinch.” 

“Tt will be very inconvenient for you,” said Arthur. 
“T suppose that new apprentice of yours is of no usé yet 
for the services ?” 

“Use!” irascibly retorted Mr. Williams, “he could not 
play a psalm, if it were to save his life. I depended upon 
Jupp. It was an understood thing that he should stop ‘with 
me as assistant; had it not been, I should have taken good 
care to bring somebody on to replace him. As to my 
attending the services on week-days myself, it’s next door 
to an impossibility. If I do, my teaching business is ruined.” 

“I wish I was at liberty,” said Arthur; “I would take 
them for you.” 

“ Look here, Channing,” said the organist: “since I had 
this information of old dupp’s, my brain has ean worrying 
itself pretty well, as you may imagine. ow, there’s 
nobody I would rather trust to take the week-day services 
than you, for you are fully capable, and I have got you into 
my own style of playing; I never could ‘get’ Jupp entirely 
into it; he is too fond of ‘noise and flourishes. It has 
struck me, tliat perhaps Mr. Galloway might spare you: his 
Office is not overdone with work, and I would make it worth 
your while.” 

Arthur, somewhat bewildered at the proposal, sat down 
on one of the stools, and stared, not answering. © * 

You will not be offended at my saying that I speak in 
consequence of your telling me, this morning, you could not 
afford to go on with your lessons,” resumed the organist. 
“ But for that, I should not have thought of proposing such 
a thing to you. What capital practice it would be for you, 
too!” 

“The best proof to convince you I am not offended, is to 
tell you what brings me here now,” said Arthur in a cordial 
tone. “I understood you this morning, that you were at a 
loss for some one to undertake the copying of the cathedral 
music: I came to ask you to give it to me.” 

* You may have it, and welcome,” said Mr. Williams, 
* That’s nothing: I want to know about the services.” 

“Tt would take me an hour, morning and afternosu, from 
the office?’ debated Arthur. “I wonder whether Mr. 
Galloway would let me go an hour earlier and stay an hour 
later, to make up for it ?” 

“You can put the question to him. I dare say he will: 
especially as he is on terms of friendship with your father. 
I would give you—let me sce,” deliberated the organist, 
falling into a musing attitude—*I would give you twelve 
pounds a quarter. Say fifty pounds a-year ; ifyou stay with 
me so long. And you should have nothing to do with the 
choristers: I’d practise them myself.” 

Arthur’s face flushed. It wasa great temptation: and the 
question flashed over his mind whether it would not be well 
to leave Mr. Galloway’s, as his prospects there appeared to 
be blighted, and embrace this, if that gentleman declined to 
allow him the requisite hours of absence. Fifty pounds a 
year! “And,” he spoke unconsciously aloud, “ there would 
be the copying besides.’ 

“Oh, that’s not much,” cried the organist.  That’s paid 
by the sheet.” 

“T should like it so excessively !’? exclaimed Arthur. 

“ Well, just turn it over in your mind. But you must let 
me know at once, Channing; by to-morrow at the latest. 
If you cannot take it I musi find snehody else.” 

Arthur Channing went out of the Cathedral, hardly 
knowing whether he stood on his head or his heels. 
* Constance said that God would help us ! ” was his grateful 
thought. 

Such a whirlwind of noise ! Arthur, when he reached the 
cloisters, found himself in the midst of the college boys, who 
were just let out of school. Leaping, shouting, pushing, 
scuffling, playing, contending! Arthur had not so yery long 
ago been a college boy himself, and enjoyed the fun. 

* How are you, old fellows—jolly ? ” 

They gathered around him: Arthur was a favourite with 
them; had been always, when ho was in the school. The 
elder boys loftily commanded off the juniors, who had to retire 
to a respectful distance. 

“TI say, Channing, there’s the stunningest go!” began 
Bywater, dancing a triumphant hornpipe. “ You know 
Jupp ? Well, he has been and sent in word to Williams 
that he is about to die, or something of that, and it’s nevessary 
he should go off on the spree, to get himself wellagain. Old 
Jupp came this morning, just as college was over, and said it: 
and Williams, he’s in the jolliest rage; going to be left 
without anybody to take the organ. It will just pay him 
out, for being such a tyrant to us choristers.” 

$ Poshiape t am going to take it,” returned Arthur. 

* You?—what a cram !” 

Tt is not, indeed,” said Arthur. “I shall take it if I can 
get leave from Mr. Galloway. Williams has just asked 
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“Ts that true, Arthur?” burst forth Tom Channing, 
elbowing his way to the front. 

“ Now, Tom, should I say it if it were not true? I only 
hope Mr. Galloway will throw no difficulty in my way.” 

“ And do you mean to say that you are going to be cock 
over us choristers ? ” asked Bywater. . , 

“No, thank you,” laughed Arthur. “ Mr. Williams will 
best fill that nonour. Bywater, has the mystery of the 
inked surplice come to light ?” ; 

“No, and be shot to it! Tho master’s in a regular way 


over it though, and-——” 





“And what do you think?” eagerly interrupted Tod 
Yorke, whose facd was ornamented With several shades of 
fine colour, blue, green, and yellow, the result of the previous 
lay’s pugilistic encounter ;“* my brother Roland heard the 
master say he suspected ong of the seniors.” 

Arthur Fianning looked inguiringly at Gaunt. The 
latter tossed his head haughtily. ‘Roland Yorke must haye 
made some mistake,” he obseryed to Arthur. “It is 
perfectly out of the question that the mastér cati suspect a 
senior. I can’t imagine where the school could ‘have picked 
up the notion.” ies adenine jean tat 

“ Gaunt was standing with Arthur, as he spoke, and the three 
seniors, Channing, Huntley, and Yorke, Peepeted to bein a 
line, facing them. Arthur regarded them one by one. 

“You don’t look very like committing such a thing as 
that, any one of you,” hé laughed. “It is curious, where 
thé notion can have come from.’? , 

* Such absurdity |” ejaculated Gerald Yorke. ‘“ As if it 
were likely Pye would suspect one of ts seniors! It’s not 
believable. ” 

“Not at all believable you would do it,? said Arthur. 
“ Had it been the result of accident, of course you would 
have hastened to declare it, any one of you three.” 

As Arthur spoke, he involuntarily turned his eyes on the 
sea of faces behind the three seniors, as if searching for 
signs in some countenauice among them, by Which he might 
recognise the culprit. 

“My goodness!” uttered the senior boy, to Arthur. 
“ Had any one of those three done such a thing—actident 
or no aécident—and not déclared if, he’d get his name 
struck off the rolls. A junior may get pardoned for things 
that a senior cannot.” ; 

“ Besides, there’d be the losing his chance of the senior- 
ship, and of the exhibition,” cried one from the throng of 
boys in the rear. 

“How are you progressing for the seniorship ?” asked 
Arthur, of the threes “ Which of you stands the best 
chance ?” 

“T think Channing does,” freely spoke up Harry Huntley. 

oy W hy ?” : 

* Because our progress is so equal that I don’t think one 
will get ahead of another, so that the choice cannot be made 
that way; and Channing’s name stands first on the rolls.” 

“Who is to know if they'll give us fair play and no 
humbug ?” said Tom Channing. dj iy 

“Tf they do, it will be what they have never given yet!” 
exclaimed Stephen Bywater. “ Kissing goes by favour.” 

“Ah, but I heard that the dean——” 

Ait this moment a boy dashed into the throng, scattering 
it right and left. “Where are your eyés ?” he whispered. 

Close upon them was the dean. Arm-in-arm with him, in 
his hat and apron, walked the Bishop of Helstonleigh. 
The boys stood aside and took off their trenchers. The 
dean merely raised his hand in response to the salutation— 
he appeared to be deep in thought; but the bishop nodded 
Baey among them. 

“T heard that the dean found fault, the last time the 
exhibition fell, and said favour should never be shown again, 
so long as he was Dean of Helayonisiet said Harry Huniley, 
when the clergy were beyond hearing, continuing the 
sentence he had been interrupted in. “I say that, with 
fair play, it will be Channing’s; failing Channing, it will be 
mine; failing me, it will be Yorke’s.” 

Now, then!” retorted Gerald Yorke. Why should 
you get the chance before me, pray ?” 

Huntley laughed. ‘‘ Only that my name heads yours on 
the rolls.” 

Once in three years there fell an exhibition for Helston- 
leigh college school, to send a boy to Oxford. * It would be 
due the following Easter. Gaunt declined competition for 
it; he would leave the school at Michaelmas; and it was a 
pretty generally understood thing that whichever of the 
three mentioned boys should be appointed senior in his 
place, would be presented with the exhibition. Channing 
and Yorke most ardently desired to gain it; both of them 
from the same motive—want of funds at home to take them 
to the university. If Tom Channing did not gain it, he had 
made up his mind to pocket pride and go as a servitor. 
Yorke would not have done such a thing for the world; all 
the proud Yorke blood would be up in arms, at one of their 
name appearing as a servitor at ths Oxford University. No. 
If Gerald Yorke lost the exhibition, Lady Augusta must 
manage to screw out funds to send him. He and Tom 
Channing were alike designed for the church. Harry 
Huntley had no such need: the son of a gentleman of 
good property, the exhibition was of little moment to him 
in a pecuniary point of view; indeed, a doubt had been 
whispered amongst the boys, whether Mr. Huntley would 
allow Harry to take advantage of it, if he did gain it, he 
being a liberal-minded and just man. Harry, of course, 
desired to be the successful one, for fame’s sake, just as 
ardently as did Channing and Yorke. 

“I’m bless’d if here isn’t that renowned functionary, 
Jack Ketch!” 

The exclamation came from young Galloway. Limping 
in at one of the cloister doors, came the cloister porter, a 
surly man of sixty, whose temper was not improved by 
periodical ‘attacks of lumbago. “ He and the college boys 
were open enemies. The ‘porter would have rejoiced in 
denying them the cloisters altogether; and nothing had 
gladdened his grim old heart like the discussion which was 
said to have taken place between the dean and chapter, 
regarding the Propriety of shutting out the boys and their 
noise from the cloisters, as a pe tee. He ‘bore an un- 
fortunate name—Ketch—aud Pa hag bp oes feat ghee ae 
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He came up, a ragged gig-whip in his hand, which he 
was fond of smacking round the throng of boys. He had 
never gone the length of touching one of them, and perhaps 
it was just as well for him that he had not. 

“Now, you boys! be off, with your hullabaloo! Ts this 
a decent noise to make around gentlefolks’s doors? You 
don’t know, may be, as Dr. Burrows is in town.” 

Dr. Burrows happened to live in a house which had a 
door opening to the cloisters. The boys retorted. The 
worst they gave Mr. Ketch was “chaff;” but his temper 
could bear anything better than that, especially if it was 
administered by the senior boy. 

* Dear me, who’s this ?” began Gaunt, in a tone of ultra 
politeness, ‘ Boys, do you see this gentleman who conde- 
scends to accost us? I really believe it is Sir John Ketch. 
What’s that in his hand?—a piece of rope? Surely, 
Mr. Ketch, you have not been turning off that unfortunate 
prisoner who was condemned yesterday? Rather hasty 
work, sir; was it not?” 

Mr. Ketch foamed. “TI tell you what it is, sir. You be 
the senior boy, and, instead of restraining these wicked 
young reptiles, you edges ’em on! Take care, young gent, 
as I don’t complain of you to the dean. Seniors have got 
hoisted afore now.” 

“Have they, really? ‘Well, you ought to know, Mr. 
Calcraft. There’s the dean, just gone out of the cloisters; if 
you make haste, Calcraft, you’ catch him up. Put your 
best foot foremost, and ask him if he won’t report Mr. Gaunt 
for punishment.” 

The porter could have danced with rage; and his whip 
was smacking ominously, He did not dare advance it too 
near the circle when the senior boy was present, or, indeed, 
when any of the elder boys were. 

* Fiow’s your lumbago, Mr. Ketch ?” demanded Stephen 
Bywater. “I’d advise you to get rid of that, before the 
next time you go on duty; it might be in your way, you 
know. Never was such a thing heard of, as for the chief 
toppler-off of the three kingdoms to be disabled in his 
limbs! What would you do? J’m afraid you'd be obliged 
to resign your post, and sink into private life.” 

Now I just vow to goodness, as I’H do all I can to get 
these cloisters took from you boys,” shrieked old Ketch, 
clasping his hands together. “ There’s insults as flesh and 
blood can’t stand; and, as sure as I be living, I'll pay you 
out for it.” 

He turned tai! and hobbled off, as he spoke, and the boys 
raised “three groans for Jack Ketch,” and then rushed 
away by the other entrance to their own dinners. The fact 
was, the porter had brought the ill-will upon himself, 
through his cross-grained temper. He had no right what- 
ever to interfere between the boys and the cloisters; it was 
not his place to do so. The king’s scholars knew this; and, 
being spirited king’s scholars, as they wero, would not stand if. 

“om,” said Arthur Channing, “don’t say anything at 
home about the organ. Wait and seo if I get it, first.’ 
Charley did not hear; he was ordered off with tho juniors.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ASSISTANT-ORGANIST. 

TanGs often seem to go by the rule of contrary. Arthur 
returned to the office at two o’clock, brim-full of the favour 
he was going to solicit of Mr. Galloway; but he encountered 

resent disappointment. or the first time for many weeks, 
Mir. Galloway did not make his appearance in tho otfice at 
all; he was out the whole of the afternoon. Roland Yorke, 
to whom Arthur imparted the plan, ridiculed it. 

“ Catch me taking such a task upon myself! If I could 
play the organ like a Mendelssohn—fit to send the folks 
into ecstacies—I’d never saddle myself with the worry of 
doing it morning and afternoon. You'll soon be sick of the 
bargain, Channing.” 

“T should never be sick of it if I did it for nothing: I am 
too fond of music for that; and it will be a very easy way 
of earning money.” 

“ Not so casy as making your mother stump up,” was the 
reply ; and if your refinement turns from the expression, 
my good reader, I am sorry you should have to read it; but 
it is what Mr. Roland Yorke said. “I had a regular scene 
with Lady Augusta this morning. It’s the most un- 
reasonable thing in the world, you know, Channing, for 
her to think I can live without money, and so I told her— 
said I must and would have it, in fact.” 

“Did you get it ?” 

“ Of course I did. I wanted to pay Simms, and one or 
two more trifles that were pressing; I was not going to 
have the fellow here after me again. I wish such a thing as 
money had never been invented, I do.” 

“You may as well wish we could live without eating.” 

“So I do, sometimes—when I go home, expecting a good 
dinner, and there’s only some horrid cold stuff upon the 
table. There never was a worse housekeeper than Lady 
Augusta, It’s my belief, our servants must live like uy ae 
ing cocks ; for I am sure the bills are heavy enough, and we 
don’t get their benefit.” 

“ What made you so late this afternoon ?” asked Arthur. 

“T went round to pay Simms, for one thing; and then I 
called in upon Hamish, and staid falking with him. Wasn’t 
he in a sea of envy when I told him I had been scoring off 
that Simms! He wished he could do the same.” 

“Hamish does not owe anything to Simms!” cried 
Arthur, with hasty retort 

© Doesn’t he ?” laughed Roland Yorke. “ That’s all you 
know about it, Ask him for yourself.” 


“Tf you please, sir,” interposed Mr. Jenkins, at this 
yey shall 500! for that paper. 





n tye 
ep @ to sond it off by post.” 


* Bother the paper !” returned Roland ; but, nevertheless, 
he applied himself to complete it. He was in the habit of 
discoursing upon private topics hefore Mr. Jenkins without 
any reserve, regarding him as a perfect nonentity. 

‘When Arthur went home in the evening, he found 
Mr. Galloway sitting with his father. “Well,” ¢ried the 
proctor, as Arthur entered, “ and who has been at the office 
this afternoon ?” 

* Nobody particular, sir. Oh, yes, there has, though—I 
forgot. The dean looked in, and wanted to see you.” 

“What did he want ?” 

“He did not say, sir. He told Jenkins it would do 
another time.” 

Arthur left his father and Mr. Galloway together. He 
did not broach the subject that was uppermost in his heart. 
Gifted with rare delicacy of feeling, he would not speak to 
Mr. Galloway until he could see him alone. To prefer the 
request in his father’s presence might have caused Mr. 
Galloway more trouble in refusing it. 

“T can’t think what has happened to Arthur this eycn- 
ing!” exclaimed one of them. “ His spirits are up to fever 
heat, Tell us what it is, Arthur?” 

Arthur laughed. “I hope they will not get lowered 
within the next hour; that’s all.” 

When he heard Mr. Galloway leaving, he hastened after 
him, and overtook him in the Boundaries. 

“JT wanted to say a few words to you, sir, if you please?” 

“Say on,” said Mr, Galloway. “Why did you not say 
them in doors ? ” 

*T scarcely know how I shall say them now, sir ; for it is 
avery great fayour that I have to ask you, and you may be 
angry, perhaps, at my thinking you might grant it.” 

“You want holiday, I suppose ? ” 

“Oh no, sir; nothing ofthat. I want——” 

“Well?” cried Mr. Galloway, surprised at his hesitation; 
but now that the moment of preferring the request had 
come, Arthur shrank from doing if. 


“Could you allow me, sir——would it make very much | ow 


difference——to allow me—to come to the office an 
hour earlier, and remain in it an hour later?” stammered 
Arthur. 

“What for?” exclaimed Mr. Galloway, with marked 
surprise. 

“T have had an offer made me, sir, to take the 
college organ at week-day service. I should very much 
like to accept it, if is could be managed.” 

* Why, where’s Jupp ?” uttered Mr. Galloway. 

“ Jupp has resigned. He is ill, and is going out for his 
health. Tl tell you how it all happened, sir,” went on 
Arthur, losing diffidence now that he was fairly launched 
upon his subject. “Of course this failure of the suit makes 
a great difference to our prospects at home; it renders it 
incumbent upon us to do what we can to help——” 

“Why dogs it?” interrupted Mr. Galloway. “It may 
make a difference to your future ease, but it makes none to 
your present means.” 

“There is money wanted in many ways, sir ; the favourable 
termination of the suit was counted upon so certainly. For 
one thing, it is necessary that my father should try the 
German baths.” 

“ Of course, he must try them,” cried Mr. Galloway. 

“ But it will cost money, sir,” depreeated Arthur. “Alto- 
gether, we haye determined to do what we can. Constance 
set us the example, by engaging to attend as daily governess 
at Lady Augusta’s. She goes on Monday.” 

“Very commendable of her,’ observed the proctor, who 
loved a gossip like any old woman. “I hope she'll not let 
those two unruly girls worry her to death.” 

“And I was casting about in my mind, this morning, what 
I could do to help, when I met the organist,” proceeded 
Arthur. “He chanced to say that he could find nobody to 
take the music copying. Well, sir, I thought it over, and 
at one o’clock I went to ask him to giveittome. I found 
him at the organ, in a state of vexation. Jupp had 
resigned his post, and Mr. Williams had nobody to replace 
him with. The long and the short of it is, sir, that he 
offered it to me.” 


“And did you accept it?” crossly responded Mr. Gallo- | 


way. 

“OF course I could not do that, sir, until I had spoken to 
you. If it were possible that 1 could make up the two 
hours to you, I should be very glad to take it.” 

“And do.it for nothing, I suppose P ” 

“Oh, no. He would give me fifty pounds a-year, And 
there would be the copying, besides.” 

“That's a great deal!” cried Mr. Galloway. 

“Tt appears to me to be good pay,” replied Arthur. “But 
he would lose a vast deal more than that, if he had to attend 
the cathedral himself. He said it would ruin his teaching 
connection.” 

“Ah! Self-interest—two for himself and one for you!” 
ejaculated the proctor. “ What does Mr. Channing say ?” 

“T have said nothing at home. It was of no use telling 
them, until I had spoken to you. Now that my prospects 
are gone——” 

* What prospects ?” interrupted Mr. Galloway. 

“My articles to you, sir. Of course, there’s no chance of 
them now.” : 

Mr. Galloway grunted. “The ruin that chancery suits 
work! Mark you, Arthur Channing, this is such a thing 
that never was asked a proctor before—leaye of absence for 
two hours in the best part of the day! IfI t it, it will 
be out of the great friendship I bear your father.” 


‘Oh, sir! I shall never forget the obligation.” 
“Make Care you don’t. You must come and work for two 


Mr. | hours before breakfast in a morning.” 


© Willin, 


gly—readily 1” exclaimed Arthur Channing, his 





face ina glow. ‘Then may I really tell Mr. Williams that 
T can accept it?” 

“Tf I don’t say Yes, I suppose yon’'d magnify me into a 
sullen old bear, as bad as Ketch the porier. You may accept 
it. “Stop!” thundered Mr. Gallowdy, coming to a dead 
standstill. ' 

Arthur was startled. ‘“ What now, sir?” 

“Are you to be the instructor of those random dogs. the 
choristers ?” , 

“Oh no; I shall have nothing to do with that.” 

“Very good. If you ad taken to them, I should have 
recommended you to guard against such a specimen of 
singing as was displayed the other day before the judges.” 

Arthur laughed ; spoke a word of heartfelt thanks; and 
took his way off-hand to the residence of the organist, as 
light as any bird. ' 

“T have got leave, Mr. Williams! I may take the place!” 
he exclaimed, with scant ceremony, when he found himself 
in that gentleman’s presence, who was ai tea with his wife. 
“ Mr. Galloway has authorised me toaccept it. Howdo you 
do, Mrs. Williams ? ” 

“That’s a great weight off my mind, then!” cried the 
organist. “I set that dolt of an apprentice of mine to 
play the folks out of college, this afternoon, when service 
was over, and—of all performances! Six mistakes he made 
in three bars, and broke down at last. I could have boxed 
his ears. The dean was standing below when I got down. 
“Who was that playing, Mr. Williams?’ he demanded. 
So, I told him about Jupp’s ill-behaviour in leaving me, 
and tbat I had offered the place to you. ‘ But is Channing 
fully competent?’ cried he—for you know what a fine ear 
for music the dean has—‘ besides,’ he added, ‘is he not at 
Galloway’s?” Isaid we hoped Mr. Galloway would spare 
him, and that I would answer for his competency. So, 
mind, Channing, you must put on the steam, and not 
disgrace my guarantee. I don’t mean the steam of noise, 
or that you should go through the service wiih all the stops 

t ” 


Arthur laughed in answer to the langh of Mr. Williams, 
and, declining the invitation to remain and partake of tea, 
he went ouf. He was anxious to impart the news at home. 
A few steps on his road, he overtook Hamish. 

“Where do you spring from?” exclaimed Hamish, 
passing his arm within Arthur’s. 

From concluding an agreement that will bring me in 
fifty P sani a-year,” said Arthur. 

“Gammon, Master Arthur!” 

Tt is no¢ gammon, Hamish. It is sober truth.” 

Hamish turned and looked at him, aroused by something 
in the tone. “And what are you to do for it?” 

“ Justpass a couple of hours a day, delighting my own ears 
and heart. Do you remember what Constance said, last 
night? Hamish, it is wonderful, that this help should so 
soon have come to me!” 

“Stay! Where are you going?” interrupted Hamish, 
as Arthur was turning into a side street. 

“This is the nearest way home.” 

“T had rather not go that way.” 

“Why?” exclaimed Arthur, in surprise. 
how you look! ‘What is the matter?” 

“Must I tell you? It is for your ear alone, mind. 
There’s a certain tradesman’s house down there, that I’d 
rather not pass; he has a habit of coming out and dunning 
me. Do you remember Mr. Dick Swiveller ?” 

Hamish laughed, gaily. He would haye laughed on his 
road to prison ; it was his nature. But Arihur seemed to 
take a downward leap from his highropes. “Is it Simms?” 
he breathed. 

“No, ib is not Simms. Who has been telling you 
anything about Simms, Arthur? It is not so yery much 
that Iewe Simms. What is this good-luck of yours ?” 

Arthur did nof ‘immediately reply. A dark shadow had 
fallen upon his spirit, like a forerunner of evil. 

(To be continued.) 


« Hamish, 








Progress of the Gruth. 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AT GENEVA. 


(Conclusion. ) 

On Friday, September 6th, the morning meeting was ap- 
propriately consecrated to the memory of John Calvin, Dr. 

erle d’Aubigné, whose history of the Reformation is so 
well known in this country, brought together a crowded 
audience to hear a paper on the “Characteristics of the 
Reformation and of the Reformer of Geneva.” After some 
preliminary business and devotional exercises, the President 
called upon Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, who was listened to with 
the most profound attention. He described in a graphic 
manner the state of the Church and of society when Calvin 
came forth as the herald of truth and peace. He vindicated 
the character of Calvin from the unfounded and absurd re- 
proaches which have been heaped upon him ; showed that 
if he was decided in his convictions, he was the friend of 
conciliation; and proved that while he was inflexibly 
opposed to Popery, he sought to promote harmony in the 
Church. The relations of Luther and Zwingle to Calvin 
were set forth in a bold and effective manner. The speaker 
also described the progress of the Reformation under Calvin 
in France, Germany, and Switzerland. THe alluded to 
Calvin’s correspondence with Cranmer as the true founda- 
tion of the Evangelical Alliance, which, he hoped, would 
hereafter meet at Amsterdam, and other places, until at last 
it assembled at Rome itself. The reference to Rome called 
forth much applause. In conclusion, Calvin made to 
come and pronounce a panegyric upon the AMiahés, and 
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to reproach those who would not join it. The audience dis- 
persed highly gratified with what they had heard from one 
who has a better ecquaintance with Calvin and his times 
than almost any writer of the present day. 

In the afternoon, the subject of Sunday Schools was 
brought forward in a paper on their origin and progress, by 
M. Paul Cook, of Calais. Having given an account of the 
rise and extension of the system, the speaker described the 
importance of Sunday Schools to the Church, and strongly 
urged those who were present to patronise and aid them in 
every possible manner. Mr, Watson, of the Sunday School 
Union, and other speakers, followed in a serics of interest- 
ing addresses. 

The proceedings of Saturday, the 7th, vere commenced in 
the morning by Dr. F. de Pressensé, of Paris, who read a 
very powerfully-written essay on “ Religious Liberty, as the 
Guarantee for the Peace ana Order of States.” He pleaded 
for perfect religious liberty, not on the mere ground of expe- 
diency, but as an inalienable right, with which the State had 
nothing to do, except to proclaim and to defend it. He 
showed the absurdity of the opinion that the State could 
either impose or prohibit religious doctrines. If any men 
were to decide doctrinal questions, he would rather submit 
to the unlearned than to the learned. It was a scandal and 
an inconsistency to imprison men, in the interests of public 
morality, for reading the Bible, and, at the same time, to 
suffer the most immoral publications. Opposition to reli- 
gious liberty is opposed to moral law, and the spirit of 
modern times. Persecution is one of the greatest of crimes, 
and judgments will fall upon the nations who permit and 
favour it. Religious freedom is favourable to peace and 
order, and existing governments have abundant opportu- 
nities of knowing it. Finally, itis the duty of the Alliance to 
promote this great principle, and its influence is besought in 
favour of persecuted Christians, wherever they may be found. 

Such was the ground taken in this admirable paper; at 
the close of which, Dr. Merle d’Aubigné rose and said that, 
at this moment, there were thirty or forty persons im- 
— in Spain for no crime but that of reading their 

ibles together; and for this they were threatened with 
incarceration for several years. He therefore recommended 
prayer on their behalf, and the adoption of an address from 
that Conference to the Queen of Spain, respectfully recom- 
mending her to set them at liberty. Information had been 
received which proved that such an address would produce 
a deep impression. He added that M. Charpiot, who con- 
ducted their devotions that morning, had been imprisoned 
in France four months for preaching without authorisation, 
and would have continued in confinement still longer, but 
for representations made to the French Emperor. Here- 
upon, M. Adrien Naville, the president, read a resolution 
declaring the sympathy of the Conference with their Spanish 
brethren, and protesting, in the face of Christian Europe, 
against their imprisonment, as contrary to the spirit of the 
age and of the Gospel. The resolution was carried with 
enthusiasm, the whole meeting standing with their right 
hands uplifted. 

This act of sympathy was followed by one of charity. 
Some months ago the town of Glarus, in Switzerland, was 
almost reduced to ashes by a terrible conflagration, by 
which its five thousand inhabitants have been plunged into 
the deepest distress. Extensive relief will be needed for 
some time to come, and the Conference arranged for a 
collection at the doors, on behalf of the sufferers, at the 
close of Saturday morning’s meeting. 

The subject in the afternoon was the influence of reli- 
gious liberty upon the Roman Catholicism of the United 
States. On this topic a valuable paper was read by Dr. 
Baird, of New York, who showed that, after their settle- 
ment in America, multitudes of Papists abandoned their 
creed; and that but for a constant stream of Popish emi- 
grants into the country, Popery itself would die out. Dr. 
Squire, from Geneva, in the State of New York, followed, 
and read a paper in which he dwelt almost exclusively upon 
the American disruption, which, in his opinion, was to 
ascribed to slavery. He contemplated the possibility even 
of a declaration of emancipation by the authorities of Wash- 
ington, in case the South persisted in its secession. There 
was some discussion at the close of this paper, after which 
the Rev. Mr. Kerr, of Illinois, read an address, in which he 
spoke still more strongly against slavery; and he asked for 
a united meeting of English and Americans, to prepare a 
resolution of sympathy with the Northern States. This 
request was acceded to, and Monday morning fixed upon 
for the purpose. 

On Saturday evening there was a grand concert of music 
in the church of the Madeleine. Although forming no 
part of the programme, this entertainment was attended by 
great numbers, and passed off remarkably well. 

Sunday was devoted to religious services in different 
languages. The English preachers were the Revs. W. 
Arthur, RB. Burgess, and Dr. Cairns. There was also an 
open-air meeting at Montchoisy, in the groundsof M. Naville. 

On Monday, the 9th, the proceedings were resumed at the 
Cathedral in the morning, by an English meeting on the 
future of the Anglo-Saxon colonies in relation to the spread 
of the Gospel in the world, Lord Roden was in the chair, 
and the Rev. Mesac Thomas read an excellent paper on the 
subject. In this paper, the speaker traced the growth of 
our colonial empire ; secondly, considered its actual condi- 
tion in relation to the Gospel; and thirdly, anticipated its 
probable future in connection with the evangelisation of the 
world. Under the last head he named some of the means 
which might be employed. Dr. Gibson, from Ireland, and 
other speakers, took part in the discussion which followed. 

At the close of the business, the audience adjourned to 
the Salle de la Rive Droite. for special conference concern- 





ing the proposed resolution. Sir C. E. Eardley was called 
tothechair. Dr. Baird led the way with a history of the 
Union, and of the slave question in America, He justified, 
on prudential grounds, the reserve of the North in not 
declaring for freedom at once; he complained of the tone 
of many members of the English press, and vindicated the 
claim of his fellow-citizens to the confidence, the sym- 
pathy, and the prayers of Christians, and specially of 
Englishmen. The Rev. Mr. Priest then read a paper, 
similarly complaining of the lack of English sympathy 
for the North, and earnestly demanding it in relation to 
the great question of human freedom. 

Numerous addresses followed, which produced the general 
impression that the Northern States had not been so 
thorough on the slave question as Englishmen especially 
desired; hence any apparent deficiency of sympathy. 
Eventually a resolution was proposed and adopted, expres- 
sive of a desire that the war may be over-ruled to the 
establishment of constitutional government, and to the 
advancement of the interests of humanity, and of the cause 
of freedom. The meeting was long and earnest, and it is 
hoped will do good. 

Simultaneously with this extemporised meeting, the 
regular business was proceeding at the Oratoire. Papers 
were read by M. Frederic Rougemont, of Geneva, and the 
Rev. Mr. Monsell, from Ireland, on the religious condition 
of the inhabitants of Eastern Europe and Western Asia. 
These papers contained important facts and valuable sug- 
gestions. 

On Tuesday morning papers were read by M. Bauty, of 
Vaud, and Dr. Grandpierre, of Paris, on the importance of 
uniting Christian doctrine with Christian life, in order to 
the prosperity of the Church. Professor Laharpe, of Geneva, 
M. Rognon, of Paris, and M. de Waiteville de Portes, of 
Berne, were the speakers who followed. 

The afternoon meeting was a German one, and Dr. 
Derner, the eminent professor, of Gottingen, read a long and 
learned paper on Individualism: its rights and limits in Evan- 
gelical theology, and its history in the principal Protestant 
countries. Dr. Krummacher concluded with a brief address 
on the same topic. 

In the evening several meetings were held at the same 
time, including one on Irish Church Missions, another in 
favour of the abolition of slavery, a third for theological con- 
ference, under the presidency of Dr. Tholuck, and finally, 
sermons by Denham Smith, and other preachers, in English 
and French. 

Wednesday, Sept. 11th. In the morning, Dr. Riggen- 
bach, of Basle, read a paper on “ Rationalism in German 
Switzerland.” Before this paper was produced, three resolu- 
tions were presented for the adoption of the Conference. 
The first related to the case of the young Mortara, upon 
which some interesting remarks were made by Sir Culling 
Eardley, in the course of which he stated that it is now 
a known fact that the child never was baptised. The second 
was, that the second week in January next be recommended 
for united prayer, by Evangelical Christians in all countries. 
The third was in favour of religious liberty in such Pro- 
testant countries as still imposed restrictions thereupon. 
On this last, a lively discussion followed, and the resolution 
was sent back for further information. Dr. Baird, of New 
York, next pleaded that missions might be instituted among 
the Germans in the United States. 

In the afternoon, the subject of Christian Brotherhood 
was brought forward by Count A. de Gasparin, upon whose 
paper an interesting conversation took place. At the same 
meeting the formal resolution on the American war was 
presented by the sub-committee, and unanimously accepted. 

The evening was devoted to a conference of Scandinavian 
pastors, sermons, &c. 

Thursday, Sept. 12th. Dr. Krummacher presided, and a 
paper was presented by M. Bonnet, of Frankfort, on the 
progress of the Gospel in Europe since the Berlin Conference 
in 1857. 

M. A. Naville brought up a resolution relative to the 
evangelisation of Syria, involving the appointment of a 
committee to co-operate with one already existing for the 
same purpose in London. The resolution was agreed to. 

In the afternoon the subject of Revivals was placed in the 
> wig of M. Louis Anet, of Brussels, and M. G. Monod, of 

aris. 

Here ends the story of the Fourth General Conference of 
Evangelical Christians of all Nations, inasmuch as the ques- 
tion of Revivals was the: last of the programme. All that 
remained was to conclude with meetings for prayer and 
praise, and brotherly farewells. Even before the last day of 
meeting not a few of the visitors were scattered over the 
mountains and valleys of Switzerland, or elsewhere far from 
Geneva, but many remained; and the impression left by the 
proceedings was, that they had been a great success. 


FRANCE. 

New Epition oF THE ScriprurEs.—The French Pro- 
testants are becoming gradually better supplied with the 
Bible. Although an immense number of copies had been 
circulated over the country, it was not till four years ago 
that a portable and cheap edition of the whole of the Scrip- 
tures was printed in France. This edition has been, and 
continues to be, a favourite, and many copies of it have been 
purchased by the people, at a cost of somewhat less than 
one shilling and sixpence each. The next step has been the 
preparation of an edition with marginal references. This 
has been published by the French and Foreign Bible Society, 
and will be a great boon to the multitudes who have been 
for a long time impatiently looking for it. Like the pocket 
edition, it is of the version of Ostervald. It is described as 
an original work, upon which great labour has been be- 








stowed, and issued at the moderate price of five francs, or 
four shillings. We may observe, that a ners pocket edition 
of the Bible, with references, was brought; out in Belgium 
three or four years since. 

THE Protestant Sov Society is an association, whose 
members contribute one sow (nearly a halfpenny) wcckiy, 
for distribution among various religious and missionary 
instit:tidns. A sum of 8,000 francs has been recently dis- 
tributed among the thirty-two organisations which have 
been admitted to a share in its revenues. This distribution 
is the twenty-ninth, and has been made in the usual pro- 
portions. 

OpEN-AIR MEETINGS.—Meetings in the open air are in 
France of such rare occurrence, that when one happens it 
is recorded as an event. This circumstance is mainly owing 
to the restraints imposed upon the people by the authori- 
ties. We observe, however, that after an interval of two 
years, a meeting for prayer, praise, and preaching, has been 
held in the department of the Drome, by the Wesleyan 
brethren. It appears to have been chiefly attended by 
Christian friends, and to have borne some resemblance to 
an English camp-meeting. The attendance was good, but 
not so large as before, owing to the intense heat. The 
meeting was conducive to the edification of all present, who 
went back to their homes giving thanks to God. The 
reporter does not omit to intimate, that “the emperor and 
all the impevial family had a rich part in our feeble 
supplications.” —- 

ITALY. 


T'aB WALDENSES are working while it is day. The last 
indication we have of their zeal is the appearance of a work 
by Paul Geymonat, Professor of Evangelical Theology at 
Florence. This work is entitled “The Evangelical Wal- 
denses, an historical summary.” It is, of course, in Italian, 
and will render good service to the cause, by showing what 
the Waldenses have been, and how they have suffered for 
many centuries. 

Nap.Es.—A proposal is made for the erection of a new 
church at Naples, for the use of the French and German 
Protestants, and a subscription has been commenced for that 
object. The prospectus says:—‘“'The events which have 
transpired in Southern Italy have led to the existence of 
civil and religious liberty. The evangelical Christians who 
reside at Naples have heretofore been able to perform 
divine worship under the shadow of the royal legation of 
Prussia, which has allowed them the use of a place to meet 
in, and secured them the generous protection of the Prussian 
court. The community which they formed was not so much 
as tolerated, and lived, in a manner, ignored by the Neapo- 
litan authorities. Now, the new legislature gives us per- 
mission to assemble publicly, and under the protection of 
law. Having acquired the right of existence, and being 
deeply impressed by this providential occurrence, the 
German-French community at Naples, in its general 
assembly, has decided upon the erection of a place of 
worship. Our church contains about 700 members of 
different nations ; it supports religious services both in 
French and in German; it has schools for. young Pro- 
testants, and an infirmary for non-Catholics. During the 
thirty years of its existence, thanks to the aid of the Prussian 
Government and its own contributions, it has paid all its 
expenses.” ‘The new structure is to be of an imposing 
character, and will, probably, cost £5,200. 

EVANGELISATION.—The following summary statement, 
which we borrow from Za Croix, shows that the friends of 
the Gospel in Italy should labour for unity as well as for 
progress. It was no more than was to be expected, that, 
when so wide ana attractive a field was thrown open, it 
should be entered upon by persons of very different opinions. 
Nor can we wonder, with the Epistles of St, Paul before us, 
that the new converts are slow to amalgamate, and to see eye 
to eye in all things:—“The work in Italy, amid political 
agitations, slowly establishes itself. The school of the 
Kaiserswerth deaconesses, established. at Florence, now 
contains more than forty pupils. A school has been opened 
at Naples, under the care of Cresi Vastavini. ‘The various 
Waldensian communities are developing. The Independ- 
ent Italian communities maintain their position: that at 
Florence, directed by Magrini and Gualtieri, makes a con- 
gregation of 300 persons, with 250 communicants. It 
rejects very decidedly the accusation of Darbyism (or Ply- 
mouthism), and seems to be advancing towards a regular 
and internal constitution. It is, unfortunately, not sc with 
another community which has been established in the same 
city. As the climax of different disputes, under the leading 
of Professor Borioni, who inspired us a year ago with so 
much hope, one of his most influential elders, Barsali, 
entangled and enticed by the priests, shamefully went back 
to Popery. Borioni himself, who has for several years been 
legally separated from his wife, has shown great frailty, and, 
although she lives, has, determined to marry another. The 
scandal has led to a division of the church, one part of 
which has gone over to the Waldenses, and another to 

agrini; a few, under English influence, have gone over to 
the Anglican Church recently founded at Florence; only 
about one-fourth remained with Borioni, who, taken aback 
by this desertion, and reduced to misery, has also gone back 
in disgrace to Popery. In the meantime, the number of 
churches goes on increasing; so that, in Florence alone, 
alongside of the Waldensian churches, and those of the 
Independents, Germans, and English, a Wesleyan pastor 
and an American pastor have originated new movements, 
It is to be deplored, that Evangelical Protestantism has not 
been able to unite to convey the Gospel to Italy.” The 
sposnty of Barsali alluded to in this extract, is very sad. 

e was originally a carpenter, and learned the Gospel 
many ‘years since. He preached it at the revolution in 
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1848, and, according to his own account, he continued to 
make it known during the succeeding years of despotism, 
often with peril and loss, In 1859 he came out openly, 
at once, and showed equal zeal and courage. Such was his 
influence, that he was denounced by some of the high 
church dignitaries. At Florence a noble work invited him, 
and for a time he went on well. But discord, almost as 
much as superstition—the curse of Italy—triumphed over 
prudence, and when Barsali was chagrined and disappointed, 
the wily-priests got hold of him, and, by money and flattery, 
seduced him from the way of truth. Of Borioni we know less; 
but he appears to have been one of those who, from different 
motives, fell in with the Protestant movement. Let us not, 
howevei, be discouraged about these things; for the early 
nistory of many religious institutions and works has been 
equally marked by dissensions and strife. 


SWITZERLAND. 

BasEt Misstonaky InstituTion.—The annual meetings 
have been held ; in one of which the pupils, eighty in number, 
were examined. Among them were some Africans and 
Hindoos. At another meeting, seven missionaries from 
Africa and India gave an account of their labours. It 
appears by the report, which was presented by M. Josen- 
haus, the director, that 373 missionaries have left the house 





since its foundation, and that 237 of the number are still at , 


their work. 


Tae Zurich EvaneenicaL Society has also com- 


memorated its anniversary. Its objects are, to disseminate 
religious publications in the provinces, to support a house 
of deavonesses, to render aid and advice in apprenticeships, 
and to keep up large lecture-rooms and a select library of 


2,700 books, 
AUSTRIA. 

PROTESTANT COMMUNITY OF NEUNKIRCHEN.—Neun- 
kirchen is a small manufacturing town, of about 10,000 
inhabitants, situate in the district of Neunstadt, near 
Vienna. Three centuries ago, like most of the towns 
of Southern Germany, it contained a Protestant com- 
munity, which, thanks to the persecutions of the house 
of Hapsburg, was in the end extinguished. Under the 
more liberal rule of Joseph II., several families of Protestants 
settled at Neunkirchen, but for a half-century and more, 
they had neither church nor pastor. In 1824, under 
the reign of the Emperor Francis, the Protestant superin- 
tendent, Justin Hausknecht, obtained, as an extraordinary 
favour, permission to preach two sermons a-year at Neun- 
kirchen. An imperial agent was to be present at each 
service, and every attempt at proselytism was severel 
interdicted. On the deata of Justin Hausknecht, whic 
took place in 1834, the permission was withdrawn, and the 
poor souls were left without a pastor altogether. In 1859, 
owing to the less intolerant disposition of the Government, 
the Protestants of Neunkirchen were allowed to organise 
themselves, and to invite a minister to settle among them. 
They have now purchased a house, which they will convert 
into a school, and they propose to erect a sanctuary. This 
proposal has been well received, and £1,200 have been 
raised towards its execution ; but £600 more are required, 
and “the Protestants of Neunkirchen hope that their co- 
religionists in Europe will come to their aid.” 

Tyrot.—In this province, it will be remembered, the 
principle of liberty of conscience has been of late shamefully 
opposed and trampled under foot. We hear, however, that 
the Tyrolese who inhabit Vienna have united to address to 
their countrymen an energetic and eloquent protest ae 
this resurrection of the worst traditions of the past, t us 
hope this protest will have some effect, and that the Austrian 
Government will act consistently with its newly-avowed 
principles of religious freedom, and will, according to its 
avowed intention, vindicate those principles even where 
a benighted and priest-ridden population is hostile to them. 

Protestant SoLpiEers.—lIt is stated that at this mo- 
ment the garrison at Vienna contains 1,000 Protestant 
soldiers, of whom 300 are Germans, 400 are Hungarians, 
and 300 Sclavonians. In the whole of the Austrian army 
there are said to be 25,000 Protestants belonging either to 
the Lutheran Church or to the Reformed. 


RUSSIA. 

EVANGELISATION.—The United Brethren, or Moravians, 
are carrying on a good work in the German provinces 
of Russia, Full details are not given, but it is stated that 
they employ thirteen agents, who make known the Gospel 
to more than 70,000 persons. With reference to Russia in 
general, we read in the Evangeliste :—“ Russia seems at 
some points to be accessible to the Gospel. Some Christians 
are at work, and at the great fairs of Nijni-Novogorod, and 
other cities, they distribute immense numbers of religious 
tracts. In one year, more than 100,000 copies have been 
put into circulation. ‘The Russians receive the Word of God 
with avidity, and offer to pay large sums for it. A story is 
related of a soldier, who, for two entire years, possessed but 
a single tract, which he read over every day. ‘After I 
began to read that, said he, ‘I never drank one drop of 
brandy. I have learned the way of salvation through Jesus 
Christ, and I prepare myself for heaven.’ ” 


TURKEY, 

Prorestants iv Macepon1a.—A young Greek surgeon, 
M. Kalopothakes, who is engaged by the Bible Society, 
some time since made a tour in Macedonia. Of the 
peninsula of Cassandria, the ancient Pallene, he says, that 
it contains twelve villages, inhabited exclusively by Greeks. 
A considerable number of New Testaments had been dis- 
tributed among them, but they were almost all destroyed, by 
order of the patriarch of Constantinople, The bad conduct 














of two of the bishops had induced a number of the most 
respectable inhabitants to abandon the Greek Church, and 
to open communications with Protestant missionaries. One 
Scotch missionary, two Germans, and two Greeks, were 
about to enter upon this new and remote field of 


evangelisation, 
NORWAY. 

STAVANGER Missionary ScHoot.—This school is 
designed for the preparation of missionaries, and although a 
recent institution, promises to fulfil the best hopes of its 
friends., The number of students is twelve, who appear 
to be all animated with the spirit of their work, and 
although their gifts are various, they bid fair to be useful in 
the mission field. During the last few years, a remarkable 
interest in missionary work has been developed in this 
country, and is traced to the corresponding awakening of 
the religious life in the churches, 


ALGERIA. 
CoLProrTaGE.—The Word of God makes way in Algeria. 
The Spanish colporteur, M. Montenegro, reports that in six 








| months he had sold 116 Bibles, 212 New Testaments, and 


1100 other religious books and tracts. These sales have 
been effected in forty different localities. The books have 
been in several languages, including some in Hebrew, and 
others in Arabic. 

INSTALLATION OF A NEW Pastor.—By an imperial de- 
cree, of May 10th, a new pastoral post was created at Alger 
(Oran), and a few weeks since the first occupant of that 
post was installed. M. Mouline, the pastor upon whom the 
appointment has been conferred, preached a sermon on the 
gospel ministry in Algeria, from which it was apparent how 


| thoroughly he is imbued with evangelical sentiments and 
| principles, 


At a time when so many of the French 
churches are ministered to by men who openly profess 
rational and Socinian opinions, it is cause for rejoicing that 
the three pastors of Alger are all good men and true, 








Piterary Aotices, 
ie Her 
THE REVELATION, 

The Revelation; with a Short, Plain, Continuous Exposition 
By 8S. Smrru, Vicar of Lois Weedon. London: Ridgway. 
WE have often been struck with the erroneous manner in 
which this sacred portion of Holy Writ is described—the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine, instead of the Revelation 
of Jesus Christ to his servant John; and as prophecy is 
compared to the approach of light, we may expect that the 
last communication would be like the light of the noon-day, 
clearer and stronger than at the dawn. When, also, we 
know that a blessing is promised in the book to all diligent 
readers, and a penalty denounced against any who may 
detract from these Divine communications, and when we 
add to this the testimony of that deep, intellectual thinker, 
Sir Isaac Newton, who is stated to have expressed it as his 
conviction, that no man could study prophecy aright unless 
he began with the Revelation, we are led to ask, Is that 
ortion of God’s word duly studied in the present day? 

fe fear that a large portion of the Christian world are 
unable to respond satisfactorily to this inquiry. In the 
Revelation there are many things hard to be understood. 
We are, therefore, thankful to any pious, sober-minded 
writer who assists us in this study by the removal of diffi- 
culties, and this we think the author of the exposition does. 
We do not take upon ourselves to vouch for the correctness 
of his views, but we welcome the attempt to elucidate a very 
important, but too-slightly regarded, portion of Divine truth. 
Among the improved readings submitted by Mr. Smith to 
the reader’s consideration, we select the following:—“ Blessed 
are they that do his commandments, that they may have a 
right to the Tree of Life.” This passage, unexplained, is, 
we imagine, not in conformity with the sound doctrines of 
our Christian faith ; for, as one of the early fathers pithily 
expresses it, “Good works are the way to the kingdom, but 
not the cause of reigning.” Mr. Smith brings forth an 
improved reading, supported by the authority of an early 
Greek manuscript, which runs thus:—“ Blessed are they 
who wash their robes (in the blood of the Lamb) that they 
may have a right to the Tree of Life.” 





BLACK DIAMONDS. 

Black Diamonds ; or, the Gospel in a Colliery District. By 
H. H. B. With a Preface by the Rev. J. B. Owen, 
M.A. London: Nisbet and Co. 12mo, 1861. 

Every one knows what “Black Diamonds” are, although 

many do not know that coal and real diamonds are chemi- 

cally very much the same. Now by “Black Diamonds ” 

H. H. B. does not simply mean coal, but rather the men 

who procure it for us. Mr. Owen says that “the coal, iron, 

and limestone districts of the Midland Counties present an 
interesting field for Christian speculation, as to how their 
population may be best reached, with a view to their social 
and religious improvement.” Happily, the subject is not 
now brought up for the first time, although the book before 
us throws much light upon it. The thousands who are 
doomed to a life of labour and peril in the mineral districts 
of England have often awakened the sympathies of Christian 
philanthropists, and great progress has been made in bet- 
tering their condition. In this work we have an account of 
one who has braved the difficulty, and who has lived and 
laboured among these needy classes; who has not merely 
visited them at their homes, and taught them in chapels 
and schools, but who has descended the mines, and has there 
made known the Gospel of Christ. As a record of personal 
experience the narrative is one of extraordinary interest, 





and it throws much light upon the condition and habits of 
the iron and coal miners in particular. The author, more- 
over, goes fully into the dangers and manifold disadvantages 
by which the miners are beset, and in addition to a startling 
array of facts, he gives us a number of valuable and useful 
suggestions. We can endorse the correctness of his repre- 
sentations, and we admire the simple and earnest tone of the 
book. It is clear that obstacles are numerous, but equally 
clear that many of them have been overcome, and that the 
“Black Diamonds” are accessible. The cheering results of 
the labours here recorded may well stimulate others to make 
similar efforts. At the same time it is evident that much 
depends upon the legislature, upon the masters, and upon 
the men themselves. 

As many of our readers have no idea of the every-day life 
of a collier at his work, we present to them the following 
graphic sketches :— 

We will suppose ourselves to be in a pit which has several 
workings in it, such as “down in the dip,” “up in the crop,” 
“No. 1,” “ No. 2,” &c. On inquiring of “the doggy,” we learn 
that there are working here between sixty and seventy men and 
boys. In our examination of the pit we are told that “old 
William —— is working under there;” we look under, but 
cannot see any one, although, it is true, we can hear the thump, 
thump of the pick. The “doggy” informs us that it is a 
‘hair yed,”* and that the man is from fifteen to twenty yards 
under, although the aperture is only four feet wide by two feet 
in height. The ‘ bandsmen” are busy, some with “dressers” 
breaking the coal, others placing it on ‘‘ the skips,” while the 
boys are emerging from beneath large masses of coal, pushing 
before them, or dragging after them, with a chain fastened to 
their waistband, an iron pan full of small coal or dirt. We 
stoop, we look under, and sure enough, at a distance of eight or 
ten yards from the “‘ face,” there are two “‘ holers,” “‘ pikemen,” 
or “‘hewers.” Ourfriends with black faces invite us under, and 
to try our hands. Who, however, will venture, seeing that the 
very foundation has been cut away from, perhaps, one hundred 
tons of coal, and nothing left to support it but afew “ sprags” + 
and “‘cogs?”t Yetthere the colliers work from morn till night, 
and the poor boys have to pass in and out for twelve hours each 
day, excepting the hour allowed for dinner. 

t is well known that the atmosphere of 2 mine undergoes 
numerous modifications which, in the end, result in an explosion, 
or generate noxious gases. The combustion of lights is made 
at the expense of the oxygen, which is replaced by steam and 
carbonic acid. The result of this and the breathing of men is 
to render the air unfit for the maintenance of light and life. A 
reduction in the hours of labour in pits would have the effect of 
keeping the atmosphere much purer. The prayer of the poor 
miners, however, was unheeded by both Houses of Parliament, 
and altogether set at nought by many colliery proprietors ; in 
the South Stafford coal-field they have done worse, by adding 
another hour or more to the already too long day. Their plea 
of justification is, that in consequence of the reduction in the 
value of iron, they were obliged to reduce the wages or increase 
the “stents.” In the thin coal-seams of that district a miner 
has had to “‘ hole” or “‘hew” four yards of coal, that is, four 
yards in length, one yard under, by about three-quarters of a 
yardin height. Many a blow has to be given before the “‘ stent” 
is done. For the risk incurred in descending the shaft, and the 
work done, the colliery owners have been accustomed for the 
last two years to give their workmen the extraordinary sum of 
2s. 9d. As the men, however, have very unwisely persisted in 
doing six yards, which is a day and a-half’s work, in the day, 
for which they have received 4s. 1}d., the masters gave notice 
a short time ago that they should require seven yards instead 
of six yards “‘holeing,” for the same sum, 4s. 1jd. I think it 
right to state that the calculation of the employers is erroneous, 
as the men cannot perform more than the day’s work, or four 
yards, on two or three days in each week. From this it will be 
seen that, in order to earn the same wages as before, the 
“holers” in the thin coal-mines and iron-stone pits will have to 
work one hour and a-half longer each day. Those who are em- 
ployed by the day have been reduced from 3d. to 8d. in their 
wages. 

In such a place, and at such tasks, the miner has to exist 
every day from six o’clock in the morning till evening; and 
it must be remembered that during the whole time he never 
sees the sun, is*compelled to inhale a noisome atmosphere, 
impregnated with coal-dust and injurious gases, and exposed 
to peril of his life from sudden falls of masses of material. 
The life of such men is short, and their death is often by 
dreadful accidents. Even when above ground they are ex- 
posed to various temptations and cruel extortion. It appears 
that in six years, from 1851 to 1856, no fewer than 5,962 
persons lost their lives in British coal mines. By the “truck 
system,” although now illegal, the miners are defrauded of a 
portion of their hard-earned wages, wherever it obtains, 
These and many other matters are fully gone into in the 
work before us. 

We heartily commend this most attractive little volume, 
both for its information and its useful hints ; and we earnestly 
hope that it will be extensively read. The following para- 
graph, with which we conclude, will show that the author 
has in view the temporal enjoyment, as well as the spiritual 
good of the colliers :— 

In reference to the amusements of coliiers, while I have no 
sympathy with those who maintain that miners are specially 
addicted to every species of vice; and contend that, as a class, 
they are not generally addicted to gross immoralities, [ must 
admit that far too many are accustomed to spend their leisure 
hours at the marble or skittle-alley, pigeon- flying, dog or cock- 
fighting. I have no doubt that this number would be consi- 
derably reduced if employers of labour, and other individuals 
who are interested in the social and moral elevation of the 
people, were to provide suitable places for recreation and 
instruction. It cannot be said that an employer, as such, is 
under any moral obligation to establish places for recreation, 
amusement, and other means of promoting health and happiness 
among his employés ; but, on the higher ground of a citizen and 
neighbour, it is his duty to encourage and assist in the establish- 
ment of such places, for which a positive necessity exists. 





* Air-head, ora small passage for conveying air tothe men at theirwork, 
¢ Pieces of timber. > Lumps of coal. 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
aa arson ra 

ae SEPTEMBER 22, 

Wit1am Tyrnpatz, one of the first publishers of the 
Holy Bible in Unglish, suffered maton in the year 
1536. He studied at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and obtained 
considerable reputation for his learning, and the prominent 
part he took in theological controversies, successfully advo- 
cating the cause of Protestant truth against Roman Catho- 
licism, This conduct raised iim many enomies; and Tyn- 
dale’s indignation was so violently aroused, on an occasion 
when a priest observed that “We had better be without 
God’s laws than the Pope’s,” that he replied, “I defy 
the Pope, and all his laws; and if God spare my life, ere 
many years, I will cause a boy that drives the plough to 
know more about the Bible than you do!” From this time 
‘Tyndale devoted himself to the noble work of translating 
the Bible, and he succeeded in publishing the first edition 
in 1526. The copiés were seized shortly afterwards, and 
burnt; but more correct editions were published in 1530, 
1531, and 1535. Ho succeeded in translating the New 
Testament, the Pentateuch, and the prophecy of Jonah, 
Ile was compelled to proceed to Hamburgh, for the purpose 
of getiing his translations of the Scriptures, and other 
works, printed there; but while on his passage, the ship 
was wrecked, and he lost his books, papers, money, and 
almost hislife. Some tinie afterwards, however, Henry VIII. 
caused Tyndale to be arrested at Brussels, and to be brought 
to trial, upon the Emperot’s decree, at Augsburg. Tyndale 
suffered martyrdom at Antwerp, on the 22nd day of Sep- 
tember, 1536. 

Tar Fricnt or MAnoMET, A.D. 622.—'This incident is 
generally looked upon as the commencement of the Moham- 
medan era. On the 22nd of September, under cover of 
night, he sought shelter in the city of Medina; and when 
he had arrived, he gave out to his followers, in order to 
account for his sudden disappedrance, that he had made.a 
journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to 
heaven, at which last place he had received certain, instruc- 
tions and decrees directly from the Deity, who had con- 
versed with him. The greater portion of. his followers at 
first refused to give credence to this extraordinary narration; 
until some of their most etiinent and powerful leaders de- 
clared their belief therein, after which his assertions, no 
matter how exttavagant, were received implicitly, and they 
accepted him as their temporal master and spiritual guide. 
Medina was now made the centre-point of operations. From 
this spot emanated those adventurous expeditions which 
subsequently, for more than a thousand years, have dis- 
turbed monarchies, overthrown dynasties, incited religious 
jealousies, and destroyed the tranquillity of nations. From 
thence, by edict and by sword, by intrigue and by armed 
myriads, spread desolation, darkness, and misery, throughout 
the continents of Europe and Asia, and even a portion of 
Africa, Mahomet was present in twenty-seven expeditions, 
nine of which were pitched battles. The peculiar tenets of 
the Mohammedan faith are—1. That God is the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe, possessing full and undivided power 
in the control of all created things; 2. That Mahomet is 
his prophet, and only representative on earth ; 8, That the 
angels are created beings, of exquisite purity, and formed 
for the purpose of ministering to the comfort and happiness 
of the faithful; 4. That there will be a.general resurrection; 
and a future state of rewards and punishments; every one’s 
works being weighed in a just balance. An essential item 
to the salvation of a Mohammedan is a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
the birthplace of their prophet. If this be omitted, his 
salvation is regarded as hopeless as that of a Jew or a 
Christian. 

SEPTEMBER 23. 

Tue First Examination OF Lorp CopHam.—When 
Queen Anne, consort of Richard IT, was buried, Thomas 
Arundel, Archbishop of York, preached the funeral sermon. 
He declared that he had never before met with a woman of 
such extraordinary piety; for although an alien, she had 
not only procured an English translation of the Gospels for 
her own reading, but she had sent it to him to ascertain 
whether it was faithfully executed. He added a sharp 
rebuke to the bishops and clergy for their neglect of the 
Scriptures. We may confidently accept his testimony on 
this latter point, and it.goes far to explain the then con- 
dition of the English Church. But Archbishop Arundel 
shared the common insincerity of courtiers. The piety so 
admirable in a queen was in his view altogether abominable 
in persons of lower birth; and therefore soon after the 
death of Anne we find him using every means in his power 
to extirpate the Lollards—a term of reproach applied. to 
those faithful men who held fast the Gospel truths which 
they had received from the lips of Wycliffe and the pages of 
his Bible. Two reigns later Arundel convened a synod of 
the bishops and clergy, the object of which was to repress 
tlie new sect, and especially to effect the destruction of Sir 
John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, This distinguished Chris- 
tian had made no secret of his opinions; and. as he. was a 
favourite of the king, and generally popular, his influence 
was nearly on a par with his zeal. He had not only distri- 
buted many copies of the works of Wycliffe, and of the 
translations of the Scriptures, among the people at his own 
expense, but, in the language of the articles of accusation, he 
was “a mighty maintainer of suspected preachers in the 
diocese of London, Rochester, and Hereford, contrary to 
the minds of their ordinaries.”. In other words, Lord 
Cobham employed a number of home missionaries, the 
disciples of Wycliffe, to go about and preach the Gospel, 





Such a man was not likely to remain unmolested, and the 
synod resolyed to prosecute Lord Cobham for heresy. The 
prelates exhibited in their proceedings the wisdom of the 
serpent, though not that other quality which by the Great 
Teacher was associated therewith. They procured evidence 
of the growth of what they called heresy, and so influenced 
the mind of the king that after an interview with Lord 
Cobham, in which the latter boldly declared that he owed 
no allegiance to the Pope, Heury withdrew his protection 
from his former favourite. The archbishops then cited 
Lord Cobham to appear before the Convocation, and, on his 
refusal, excommunicated him, and called in the aid of the 
civil power to apprehend him, By order of the king he 
was arrested and lodged in the Tower, and on September 
the 23rd, 1413, he was brought before Archbishop Arundel 
—*sitting in Caiaphas’ room, in the Chapter-house of 
St. Paules,’ says Foxe—and the Bishops of London and 
Vinchester. Jord Cobkam had previously dispatched to 
the king a written confession of his faith; and he now made 
a second declaration in reply to the address of the arch 
bishops, who offered him “ absolution, would he meekly ask 
for it.” This declaration favoured doctrines—such as those 
of consubstantiation, penance, and use of images—which 
no sound Protestant of our day could subscribe, and was 
nevertheless unsatisfactory to the synod, and he was sent 
back to the Tower to be further examined on another day. 
His fate inost of our readers doubtless know. Although he 
escaped from the Tower for a time, and took refuge in 
Wales, he ultimately fell into the hands of his enemies, 
and became a.martyr for the truth. He was burnt in 
St. Giles’s Fields, a.p, 1417. 
SEPTEMBER 24. 

Trt Lonpon Missionary Society was formed on the 
24th of September, 1795, and has; consequently, been in 
existence nearly three-quarters of a century. Its original 
promoters consisted of evangelical Christians of various 
denominations, and by their energy, prayer, and reliance on 
Almighty help, they have established missions in the 
Georgian, the Society, and numerous other islands in the 
South Seas, many important stations in Northern and 
Southern India, various parts of China, South Africa, and 
the West Indies, These missionaries are divided as follows :— 
South Seas, 28; China, 17; India, 51; South Africa, and 
the Mauritius, 37; and West Indies,19. These missionaries, 
in most instances, receive the invaluable assistance of their 
devoted wives. These, with upwards of 700 native teathers 
form a body of 1,000 agents, sustained by the society, an 
employed in promoting its designs. The churches of Christ 
gathered by this agehcy in heathen lands are 155, containing, 
exclusive of the Christians in Madagascar, upwards of 
18,000 members, 

SEPTEMBER 25. os 

THe Renietous Peace oF AUGSBURGH, as it is techni- 
cally termed; forms a most important epoch in the history of 
Protestantism, and yet neither its origin, objects, or results 
are generally known or understood. From the year 1546, 
to the period when the diet of Augsburgh was convoked 
viz., February 5, 1555, Germany had been one continued 
scene of the niost violent religious disputation, and even 
virulent persecution. First one sect of professed Protestants, 
and then the other, gained the ascendancy, tyrannising over, 
and curtailing the privileges of their contemporary opponents 
in opinion. The diet now convoked by Ferdinand in the 
name of Charles V., fully settled all these unhappy disputes, 
and secured to Christians throughout Europe a religious 
freedom, and cessation from persecution and anhoyanice, 
which they had not before enjoyed. Nor were these thé 
only results: the first was the ratification, or public acknow- 
ledgment of the Confession of Faith; drawn up by Melazit- 
thon and Luther, and entitled “An Apology,” as the basis 
of the Reformed Church. This Apology, or Confession, 
condemned the practices of auricular confession, invocation 
of saints, the acceptance of tradition, the performarice of 
private masses; the taking monastic vows, or vows of per- 
petual celibacy; but in most other points adopted the views 
of the primitive church, and contained the chief poitits of the 
Apostles’ Oreed. This Confession is still the acknowledged 
creed of the Lutheran Church, and also, to a great extent, 
forms the basis of the “ Unitas Fratrum,” or Moravian 
brethren. As we before remarked, this “Confession of 
Faith” was generally subscribed to; and the open hostility 
and embittered feelings which lad hitherto characterised 
the various settions of the Christian world, so far 2s Europe 
was concerned, was subdued, aid an unconditional per- 
manent pedce was assured to all parties, Both Protestants 
and Catholics were allowed free and eqtial participation in 
electoral and senatorial privileges ; the entire indepentence 
of the Protestants was definitively guarantecd, and the 
principle of nori-molestation and non-interference, on ac- 
count of difference of opinion in religion by the reighing 
powers, whether spiritual or temporal, was fully and per- 
niahently established as a national law by this final dectee of 
the Augsburgh diet, which bears date tlie 25th of September, 
1556. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES, an English divine, and Bishop of 
Winchester, was born on the 25th of September, 1555, and 
died on his birth-day, seventy-one years after, viz., 1626. 
As a linguist, he was the “ admirable Crichton” of his day, 
and was especially distinguished for his extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in Greek and Hebrew. He appeared to be master 
of every subject, as completely as if he had devoted his 
while life to it. Indeed, it might be justly remarked, that 
as a man, his knowledge was great; his memory greater ; 
his judgment exceeded both; but his labour and industry 
went beyond them all. As a Cliistian, and a minister of 
the Gospel, lie followed the footsteps of his Divine Master in 
that simplicity, humility, and sincerity which characterises 








the true Christian. Even the monarch then on the British 
throne, James I., stood in awe.of him; the purity and 
simplicity of his character, his calm and steady piety, effects 
ually checking the almost childish frivolity of the king. He 
was one of the forty-seven divines appointed to translate 
the Bible; was subsequently appointed Bishop of Chichester, 
and Lord High Almoner ; afterwards he was translated to the 
see of Ely, and ultimately made Bishop of Winchester, and 
Dean of the Chapel Royal. This very learned prelate, so 
distinguished by his piety, charity, integrity, and erudition, 
may be justly ranked with the best preachers and scholars 
of the age, 
SEPTEMBER 26. 

St. Cyprisn.—The anniversary of the death of this 
father of the Church, who was martyred at Nicomedia, in 
804. He was born at Carthage, in Africa, about the be- 
ginning of the third century, and was distinguished by a 
force and versatility of genius which especially fitted him 
for a position of eminence, whatever vocation he might 
fill. Though living in a high station, and enjoying many 
of the luxuries of life, he early became a convert to the 
Christian religion, and voluntarily renounced the pleasures, 
pomps, and vanities of the world, for the more tangible and 
permanent happiness experienced by Chrisi’s followers. He 
was made presbyter in 247, and Bishop of Carthage in 248 ; 
and, after enduring many years of persecution, was finally 
released by a martyr’s death. He was beheaded September 
26th, 258, according to some, while others say 272; but the 
year 304 is the period adopted by the English calendar. 

THE Martyrpom or St. StePHEN, THE PRoTo- 
ManrryR, is said to have taken place this day, in the year 
33. His festival, the celebration of which can be traced as 
far back as the fourth century, is usually observed on De- 
cember 26th, in connection with the Nativity. Its obser- 
vance as a saint’s day did not prevail in the Western churches 
until the fifth century. . 

Poprr Cirment VII. died in the year 1534, He lived 
at a memorable period, and his acts tended largely to tlie 
spread of Protestantism, and the freedom of England from 
the Catholic yoke. He endeavoured to effect a compromise 
with Charles V.; when he found Protestantism gaining 
ground, and his own temporal power as Pope slipping away 
from his grasp; and the complicated troubles by which he 
was assailed on all sides, superadded to the final defection 
and liberation of England from the Papal yoke, is supposed 
to have been mainly instrumental in causing his death. 

THE Rey. Joun Owen, an eminent English divine, 
educated at St. Paul’s School, London, and at Cambridge, 
died on September 26, 1822. He was for many years a 
zealous promoter, and one of the principal secretaries, of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society—a society which has, 
since its establishment, in 1804, issued 89,315,226 copies of 
the Holy Scriptures, in about 160 languages, or dialects, at 
an expenditure of more than FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. It 
has now 3,728 branches, auxiliaries, and associations, and 933 
in the colonies, Eminent and popular as a divine, to his 
honour it may he said that he devoted a long and useful life 
to the service of his Saviour; and his name will ever be 
associated with the valuable labours of the British and 
Forcign Bible Society. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 

Bossvurt, the eminent controversialist, and champion of 
the French Roman Catholic Church, was born on this day, 
in 1627, at Dijon, Even when a lad, the reading of the 
Scriptures were a source of delight, which led him to select 
the pastoral office as the most congenial to his feelings. In 
all the disputations he undertook, he always gained the 
goodwill and respect of both friends and opponents; and 
sae professedly Romianist, yet his general views are so 
clearly in accordance with the doctrine of the atonement and 
of original sin, as laid down in the Holy Scriptures, that 
even his opponents could not deny him the character of a 
true ahd sincere Christian, He died at Paris, on the 12th 
of April, 1704, 

The foundation -stone of the Wrstryan Norman 
TRAINING INSTITUTION was laid, on September 27th, 1849, 
by Thomas Farmer, Esq. The building is situate in 
Horseferry Road, Westminster. The institution, under the 
able direction of the Rev. John Scott, the principal, has 
cortinued in operation with increasing success, and is now 
too small to accommodate the large numbers constantly 
seeking admission, It seuds forth about one hundred trained 
teachers of day-schools every two years (that being the pre- 
scribed period for training), There are five practising 
schools in connection with the institution, in which daily 
instruction is afforded to several hundred poor children. 


SEPTEMBER 28. 

Huon Boutrter, Primate of Ireland, was born in London, 
January 4, 1671, and educated at Merchant Tiylor’s School, 
He accompanied King George I. to Hanover, in the capacity 
of chaplain, in 1719, aid in the same year was consecrated 
Bishop of Bristol. He was made Priniate of Ireland in 
1724, shortly after which (1729) there was a great scarcity, 
when the primate devoted the greater portion of his income 
to the maintenance of the poor; until the following harvest 
brought them relief. In the years 1740-41 a famine again 
occurred, when the archbishop once more devoted his in- 
come to the sare object. He caused the poor to be fed 
twice every day, atid upwards of 2,500 poor people partook of 
his bounty. He also endowed and erected dover colleges and 
hospitals, both at Drogheda, Armagh, and Dublin; created a 
fund for clergymen’s widows; obtained a royal charter for 
the Irish schools, and devoted more than £30,000 to the 
augmentation of small livings. This munificently genérous 
prélate died in London; September 28th, and was buried in 
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See hat ations By P. E. Tarernovux, M.C.P. 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


(ASSELL'B POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY, 
Profusely Illustrated wii ag ayy yee eran and Tinted Plates. 
In Monthly Parts, price 6d., and in Annual Volumes, price 8s. 6d. each. 
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animal is given ig mig ain English, and toe eines 
by faithful Illustrations and tinted Plates. The text 
is printed upon superior paper, Twelve Monthly Parts forming 
@ volume, 
csr FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


“We cann or commend too highly the work before us, 
which, both eng ob aay wages of par cninendy cal of argument, and 
mode of sub; calculated to facilitate 


general 
the ingures of the stadeny and bids fal 
popular books of its kind."—Literary 
"the text and th lastratons in this work are alike admirable It 
does not merely por see Ioan x and detailed description of animals, but 
po etn fir rer CSS. vanish ond tr on lene Gianding tua Sal of 
infemnetie instruction."—Morning Herald. 
“ This is ypeeartoe Se eae ae ye ee the hag mo § 
pl eit gaeid en remem which 


gr PETTER, & GALPIN, Lu 
Park Buildings, New 


Cree ILLUSTRATED HISTORY oF 
ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the death of 
By. Wim Howrrr. This work is complete in Four Volumes, pte) 
s. each, so that the best History of our country ever written may be 
Sbtained a, bound for 24s., and is profusely meena * with 
engravings of a high character by Gilbert, Phi ux, i. 
eee F, Gilbert O. Jewitt, H. Linton, and other artists; on the 
chapters relating to the manners and customs of the people are illustrated 
wy many curious casera, copied from the originals in the British 
and other rare collections. 
LORD BROUGHAYM, in adverting to this History at the meeting of 





ae 0h to. ek 


— London, and 





the Association for Promoting Social Science, it as one ‘in 
which the soundest age g ‘ ben 4 pre in pong she ay 

The interests of virtue, untae rough iterests of 
mankind—are raithfully gh nd alt nals ed trough,” haa the 


We Dispatch says:—‘‘ We take the op) to corroborate Lord 
B: on Kae » view of the merits Rework or Mr. seecll's efforts, by in- 


the ‘ Illustrated History of England.’” 
lation it has attained 


The pre-eminent reputation and unexampled circul: 
sufficiently indicate that it is a by the public as a faithful and 
complete record of the History of England. 


ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND DURING THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS. By 
Writs Howrrr. To be completed in Two Volumes. In Brass 
~~ _ 14.5 and Monthly Parts, 5d. and 6d. Volume L, bound 


ane vena Wena now corapleted, replete with lessons of interest 
derived from the reign of Gute IIL, including the Revolt of the 
American Colonies andthe excesses of the Revolutionary period in France. 
The Szconp and Last Be which commenced with the present 


Year, will wn ee the desolating wars entered upon by England to 
replace an im ar di y; the state of the country under the 
‘government o itt and his successors. 


The two ack ti volumes of CassELL’s ILLUSTRATED HisTORY 
OF ENGLAND, which are n to the completion and perfection of this 
great Work, will form a ugh bay the four Volumes, in which it was 
originally intended to conch ry. They will bring the record 
of events down to the and thus supply a deficiency in the 

literature of our country, tee is at present no History which contains 

a full, circumstantial, and im account of all recent events. But 
akhougt the cannes all in this Lam ogy form the most important 
and valuable portion of the whole History, it is, nevertheless, a New 
Series, and will form a complete Work without the preceding Four 


Volumes. The events of the last century, the War the American 


Col and the foundation of the United States; the French Revolu- 
tion, the hostilities which resulted from it; Catholic 
Emancipation, Parliamentary Refo and Free Trade; the Crimean 


War, the late Indian — —— oo eg Ae of so much 
importance, that they demand ample reco an to = 
professing to be com ensive circumstan' ‘added 
great events are the Inventions, Improvements, and Discoveries which 
Ceveos saci ly marked the course of the last century, and with which 
the names of Arkwright, Watt, Davy, Brunel, and Stephenson are so 
closely allied. To pass over a period of so much interest in a cursory 
manner would be inconsistent with the previous section of the Work. 
The object of extending its limits is to render it complete, to make it 
worthy, as a whole, of the popularity it has attained in its serial publica- 
tion, and to render it the best popular se = ENGLAND ever issued 
from the press. The Illustrations, in addi representations of the 
— Bre sede events and striking eon vil include numerous 
entic portraits, views of public buildings maps, plans, medals, and 
coeunie copies of original documents, &c. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Tostbate Hill, London, and Park 
Buildings, New York. 


Rigs FRENCH TREATY, with the Tariff in 
French and English ; the Articles not included in the Treaty ; the 
Ex ublished by the French Government; important 
Statistical d an Sketch of the past Commercial 
Legislation of France. The whole edited by H. Reaper 4 
Secretary to the British Commissioners ee ee ity. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 
THE City ARTICLE oF THE “ TimES” res THURSDAY, ee 

. Treaty and Tariff,’ by Mr. He Ranger Led, Secro- 
tary to the British Commissioners for ye crn Bh e Treaty, gives a 
valuable explanation of all the details of that measure, and forms & hand- 
book for every trader having dealings with France.” 

“ The volume is in all respects admirably got up, and no 

way interested in commerce between the two countries sho a be without 
it. It is at once a complete and valuable record of the greatest com- 
mercial reform which has taken ae eh nwa and —" essentially 
necessary in the office of every merchant.” —. 

Exrract From a LETTER RECEIVED FROM MR. Coupes" am mach 
obliged to you for the copy of the on the French The 
value of su Phan t yi yeni its accuracy, and I am fore 
on Sae eg : noes “ care verte anne fie ste here torwhon cone 
editor, of in _ ppm be! Commi ener: fe whose con- 
ecientious exactness can bear willing 

“ The Tables peepee sorcerer ochre van ne Ow 
to me of exceeding interest and value; as they afford a datum line for 
measuring the the commerce 








the future growth of between the two 


UASELL, FATTER, 008 bo ly Bop ing i ama 











OPE EVERMORE; or, Something to Do. 
WThi work’ shoul"be tne nn gs vasey ne ns (penaten 
Giianen geoentcowa, a $o young-en ald, 48. beth aenent”—- 


Atlas, December 
“Tt is ge five from 
q —he phew I Ay oo hah ahve 


every 

2° Seemmbe! Gennes tote to the est class of bat 

is fall SS on beeen 

too widely ce par ee the book caries. exactly 
works is the publishers whose nam 

it beara Telegraph, December 25th, 1860. i 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN’S 
OPULAR HAND-BOOKS.— 
12mo, cloth, 1s. each; sent free by post for 13 stamps. 
AND-BOOK OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 





which is too frequently treated of in 
those, wether ldo you pot te fans a valuable — 
Ene improve ‘hinbibves tthe tnt of fending or speaking.” —. apres 
bers of “ = this little 
mem el ting ig societies, roe work will supply a 
“A nce lite work, easly mnstered 3 - calculated to make its 
students good readers fective speakers. "Bradford Observer. 
AND-BOOK OF NATURAL aE ile pl EE 
pe pratrwese dah bs erleew hen pare 
from the simplest enomena of Electricity and 
“ A valuable little hand-book. ... We have much pleasure in com- 
mg i ene rt a een ac se 
80 far as it mane, Se leaves nothing to be desired.” bie, 
‘*A manual well adapted for schools, and also for private study.” 
AND-BOOK OF AMUSING AND INSTRUC- 
hh porn rer a containing an endless variety of Winter 


, affording, as it does, the means of recrea- 
endless of ways. .... To boys the little volume will 
be peculiarly acceptable.” —, Dh 


“ Will be an acceptable present to an ingenious boy.”—Spectator. 


AND-BOOK OF INVESTMENTS : a Com 
Accoant of the Public Securities, Railway Shares, Foreign 
and other means of Investment, Explanatory and 
importance to the moneyed interest.” — 


anaes at be be of great 

“The donee eppest to be very accurate.”—Daily Ne 

“A little work, ; ee much explicit and reliable 
information about at he various descriptions of national and commercial 


shares = stocks, house, land, canal, railway, and feeverer J Lig wy A the 
risks and gerry of of whieh have manele anlv gull f the and clearly 

explained, so as to ren s$ man a guide to those 
investments to make, and who wish to avoid the dang mentee 
quicksands of speculation.”—Oriental Budget. 


ABD- -BOOK OF LETTER-WRITING, with 
ts on Composition and sate | a Fe mae of Handwriting, 
any other manual with which we are 

acquainted.” 


“Contains a great deal of good advice, and much valuable informa- 





we We toad yFesonlse a great great Faas mets t receding attempts 
e readily a ement over pi 
in the same direction.” — Budget. 

“Very useful to those who xe bh to excel in letter-writing. . . . We 
recommend tiiis hand-book especially to the young.” —City Press. 

“The t; phy, although small, is clear and beautiful, and both in 


point of quality and quantity this ‘Hand-book’ is cheap.”—WNewcasile 
Guardian, ‘March 30th. 


.. ‘Much better fitted to serve the » parece intended than any other we 
have seen.” —John O’Groat Journal, 


HAD -BOOK OF THE CIVIL SERVICE, being 
a complete Guide to the Examinations for the Appointments to 
the various Departments in the Civil Service. 

“This‘is an admirable little manual, full of useful aan which 
otherwise could only be acquired by a laborious and difficult search 
among numerous and costly Blue Books. As it is, the candidate for 
employment in the Civil Service will find all he wants to know within 
the compass of the eighty-seven pages which make up thisb In 


POPULAR HISTORIES. 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Roserr 
LL.D, 12mo, cloth, ie De 


4s. ; fine 3s. 6d., cloth; gilt 

ithe objere of this History of Bnland is to a succinct and 
view of the people at large, in their | oeeagrees 9 Gage 
arts, sciences, commerce, in also in 


their manners and customs, from the earliest period to our times. 


Te HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Roserr 
ee, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; strongly bound in leather, 


+ neepeiubiined thio Aumiiey bon hate > toeteie progress of civili- 
sation, industry, education, and social improvement; to bring into light 
the manly struggles of tie people for freedom and independence, rather 
than the intrigues of courts and cabinets ; in a word, to show the advance~ 
ment of the peaceful arts rather than the strides of conquest. 


Dre HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the Earliest 
7s gpa nth eng ety with a review of the Struggles against 
lish supremacy, fro:n the "Revolution to the Union. 12mo, cloth, 

ry 8d. ; strongly bound in leather, 3s. 
The importance and responsibility of his task h ever been before the 
resent a true as well as a vivid picture of 


Author, while he to owe 

the Irish > = . 2 urning to ry his knowledge of the 
gure in Irish history, as exhibited fair: 

politica action, and explained their motives impartially. — 


[ue HISTORY OF aa, = ite Earliest 
Period ; with numerous Portraits. 
wae bed ws Deca dues 


bound in leather, 3s. The materials for tis Hh Hi 
from the most accurate svarces of information, and greatest care hag 
? 


' 


taken to use them judiciously. 
DICTIONARIES. t 


"| JPRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Noam Wenssrer, LLD., with 
Yale College "To wh Which are added, Key tthe Front clatis ra Chanel 
and Scripture Names, &c. &. 8vo, cloth, 7s. ee 


Feesce AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Rea from the French Dictionaries of the French Academy, 
Bescherelle, Landais, &c.; from the English Dictionaries of — 

Johnson, Webster, &c. 1, French-English. II. English-French, 

plete in one volume, cloth, 7s, 6d., or strongly bound in leather, as 


ERMAN ¢ LBONDUN CING DICTIONARY. 
in one noe why Sioth, 7s. 6d. ; eee bound ay ea esses 


Litnie DICTIONARY. ' By J. R. Bearp, D.D., 
and C. Bearp, B.A. Small 8vo. I. Latin-English. II. English- 
#.. Complete in one volume, 7s. 6d. cloth; strongly bound in 


REWARD BOOKS. 

The following Works are adapted for presentation as Prizes, the number 
and beauty of the Engravings by which they are illustrated, and the 
interest of their contents, ren them equally acceptable and in- 
structive to Youth. The first-mentioned Work is not Illustrated, but 
is handsomely bound and gilt. 


Ons EXEMPLARS, POOR AND RICH. A 
Series of Biographical Sketches of Men and be =a who have, by: 
Se use of their Opportunities, benefited their Fellow- 
Edited by Marruew Davenport Hut, Reeorder of Bir- 
pew with oie by Lorp Broveuam. In one volume, pos 
8vo, 340 pp., cloth, 5s. 


HE PICTURE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A 
Series of Eighty full-page Illustrations, with Descriptive Letter- 
press, re} wean he the Principal Events of English History, from the 
Earliest the Reign of Her Majesty og Victoria. Crown 4to, 
embellished aanaee 6s. ;. cloth, extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 


EARLS OF SHAKSPEARE. A Collection of the 

most brilliant Passages found in his Plays. Mlustrated with 48 

eoes from by Kenny Meapows. 12mo, elegantly bound 
in bevelled boards, cloth, po Sr gilt, 5s. 

——— OF CELEBRATED PAINT- 

3; or, ART overran EXHIBITION.—Ilustrated with 

Vy le pee 

‘om: 

rial 8vo, richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. . vee ee 

LENNY’S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN FORGET- 

ME-NOT. Containing Notes on Men and Things,’ comprising 





one page the method of examination is explained; next follow 
of the set at some score of examinations ; ‘then a well-chosen list 
of books a agence whence the would-be examinee may prepare himself 
for the coming struggle. This is, however, but a scanty example of the 
multa in parvo which collected the contents of this hand-book, and which 
opera J have been coll with very great care anddiligence, . , 
correctness and wide scope of the manual are most praise- 
worthy.” —Oritic. 


FA "reer ana Tee OF BUSINESS: a Dictionary of the 
Terms and bey acme used in Commerce, and Tables of tage 
weer Weights, an: 

pont eo 
the various rah employed in business represent."—News : and Banker's 


* A useful little book.” Spectator. 
jpendium of terms and technicalities."—City Press. 

“ Amply fulfils the promise of the title page.”—Globde. 

“ A useful hand-book of commercial business."—Spectator. 


AND-BOOK OF ETIQUETTE; being a com- 
plete Guide to the Usages of Polite Society. 
* A useful little book in its way. BR carey © 
“Tt gives good advice and useful hints for the observance of the 
amenities of social life.” —Zssex 
“ This little treatise will be found a useful and comprehensive manual 
of etiquette.”—John O’Groat Journal. 


AND-BOOK OF BOOK-KEEPING, by Single 
and Double Entry. 
Ruled Account Books to Ditto, extra, 1s. 6d. each set. 


“This little volume may be recommended.” 
“Tt is characterised by its extreme simplicity. “am Weekly Herald and 


Mercury. 
Ave very handy little work." —Brighion Gazetie. 
AND-BOOK OF CHESS; containing a clear 
ition of the Game; Laws of Chess; Technical Terms 
Advice to Players, &c.; with an Account of the different Openings 
and Endings of Games, &c. 
‘A most useful little manual.” —Zdinburgh M 
nies to boat value to students of the oneiant and royal game.”— 
John O'Groat Journal. 
“ A careful study of this little manual will initiate a person into the 
mysteries of the game.”—Cartisle Economist. 
“‘ This little book exhausts in a lively and practical manner the whole 
subject of chess.”—Court Circular. 
“We can warmly recommend it.”—Montrose Review. 
PETTER, & Kio Egy Saws Hill, London; and Park 
CASSELL, R, ates | 





Plants, Fruits, Machines, Implements, Materials, and 
Subjects in G l Use; with interesting Original Papers and Miscella- 
neous Articles. Illustrated. 18mo, cloth wrappers, price 1s. 6d.; or in 
cloth, extra gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


A complete Catalogue of Messrs. CAssELL, PETTeR, AND GALPIN’s 
Publications may be had, post free, by inclosing a postage-stamp to the 
Publishing Office. 

CASSELL, Weiss and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London; and 
Park Buildings, New York. 


ARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF 
TRAVELLERS IN AFRICA. By Cuartes Wittiams. With 
a Map and numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

The work is illustrated with numerous Plates and Engravings on 
Wood, and contains a Map of Africa, corrected and brought down to the 
present time, on which the traversed by Livingstone and Barth are 
shewn. . This work has been got up with great care, and, besides being 
admirably adapted for presentation to youth, is calculated to meet with 
the acceptance of all ranks and ages. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New York. 


Whe MARQUIS D’HAUTERIVE; or, The 

Romance of a Poor Young Man. Copyright ‘Translation from the 
French of Octave Feuillet. Cloth gilt, 5s. e most successful French 
Work of the Age. 

“ Most and admirably translated.” —Court Circular. 

ba and original. ny interest of the reader increases with every 
page, and does not reach its climax till the Iadt page, almost the last 
sentence of the work."—Brighion Gazette. 

‘It has drawn large audiences, and attracted hosts of readers, by ap- 
pealing to the affections, and to the most exalted sentiments of the heart. 
. « « Wehave said more about this volume than is warranted b: 
space; but it is a treat to light on something out of the reoremesncte Bass 

—Lincoln, Nottingham, and North Midland Times, Feb. 7th, 1860. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, ger" E.c. 


Miscellaneous. 


QM? PATENT SELF-ACTING MERCURIAL 
bh) FEGULATOR, for the effectual PREVENTION OF SMOKE in 














Closed Furnaces, the simplest and most effective apparatus ever produced. 
Some of the leading firms in London and the Provinces have had from 
one to eight of Sura’ 3 Parent “MercorraL Reeutators” fitted to 
their furnaces, and have, after a fair trial, testified as to their simplicity 
and effective working. They are self-acting; save from ten to fifteen per 
cent. in fuel; require no attention from the stoker, and are not liable to 
ose out of repair. 
The Apparatus may be Viewed in Operation, Testimonials seen, and 
further information obtained, on application to the Sole Agents, PETTER 
and G@ALPIN, Belle Sauvage Works, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


strongly bound in leather, 
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bed ade LY PETTER,~AND GALPIN’S 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. f°!" 


Cassell’ Popular Educator, complete in Six* Volumes, 
crown 4to, L noggin 3 ig bea See gg or in Three Double 
f 8s. 6d. each. The first. 3 vols. of the * Popular 
acator” are published in a cheaper form, price!3s. each, neatly 

und in cloth; Tor the 8 vol! bound in 1, price 7s. 6d. 

The “Popular Educator” was originally proj and published in 
‘weekly ag some years ago, as a Means ce instruction might 
be made simple’ and ‘attractive, as. well as profound.’ In .every period 
there have been those who have thirsted for information, and who were 
bent on improvement; but ‘the means of acquiring »knowledge with 
facility, arid of improving: swith rapidity, were. beyond their reach. This 
‘want’ the “ Popular+Educator” supplies; and it is with pleasure and 
satisfaction : that the Editor looks back upon his labour of love. This 
work has beeii‘the means of Eg up a new source of instruction and 
enjoyment to thousands—nay, hundreds of thousands of individuals 
‘who, but for the establishment of this hoi al, would perhaps never 
have had an opportunity of acquifing’éven the elements of the common 
branches of education. To this*have been-added instructions in those 
branches which were in, former times deeméd accomplishments, even 
&among the middle classes.’ ‘The Publishers, in presenting these volumes 
to the public—from the’saccess which has attended the publication—have 
every confidence. in‘ calling them an EpvucaTionaL CyrcLopzpia, com- 
prising a vast amount of solid and useful information in a popular form, 
and at a price unprecedented even in the present age of cheap literature. 
The highest.encomiums have been passed upon it by the public. press— 
learned “proféssors—teachers. of youth, and by a host, of students’ who 
have s profited by its publication. The lessons are illustrated by means of 
numerous diagrams and wood engravings, wherever it was felt that the 
student would be assisted by them.~* 


CONDENSED VIEW» OF -THE CONTENTS OF THE 
7 POP ULAR EDUCATOR, 

VoLtume L 
Contains Lessons in Ancient History, Architecture, Arithmetic, Biogra- 
phy, Botany, English Grammar, English Composition, French, Geo- 
graphy, Geology, Geometry, German, Latin, Music, Natural History, 
Physiology. 

Votvme II. 
Contains Senet in | Shean Architecture, Arithmetic, Biography, 
Botany, Drawing, English, French, Geography, Geology, Geometry, 

} Latin; Music, Natural History, Penmanship, Physiology, Pho- 

agi Shorthand. : 

Votoms III. 
Contains Lessons in Algebra, Arithmetic, Bio; 
Chemistry, Drawing, English, ch,” Geography, 
German, German Pronunciation, Greek, ‘Latin, asic, Natural 
Phonetic Shorthand, Physical Education, Skeleton Maps. 

Vorome IV. ; : 
Contains Lessons in Algebra, Biography, Che veal, French: 
Geography, Geology, Geometry, German, aek, ‘nstrumental Arith- 
metic, Italian, Music, Natural Philosophy, Reading and Elocution, 
Skelton Maps. 

Vorvume V. 


Contains Lessons in Algebra, Book-keeping, Biography, Chemistry, 
French, Geography, Geology, Geometry, Greek, Italian,* Mathematical 
Illustrations, Physics, Reading, and Elocution. 

‘ Voitume VL 
Contains Lessons in’ Algebra, Arithmetic, Biography, French Pronun- 
tiation, Franch Readings, Geology, Greek, Italian, Moral Science, Physics, 
Reading’ and Elocution, Spanish, Theory and Practice of Teaching, Tri- 


“ Altogether, it may be said of this work that there is none like it for 
those whose education has been somewhat or entirely neglected, and who 
are desirous of pursuing @ course of study in an attractive form, with a 
‘view to their self-improvement. 


The Biblical Educator, complete in 2 vols., crown 4to, 
price 5s, 6d. each, in cloth boards; or 2 vols.-in one, price 10s. 6d. 

>. The Brsticar Epvcaror is devoted to the elucidation of difficulties that 
occur in reading the sacred Text, and nopains have been spared to supply 
its readers.with those results of learning, which will ‘Goubtless silence 
‘objections to the —, and remoye seeming obstacles from the way of 
those who ar panpnpeaie s and aes it their study.” ‘This work, 
therefore, is renee a Bivlleal © Cydopedia, containing, whatever it was 
possible to embody in such a compass relative to the prophecies, incidents, 
and characters of the Bible; remarkable skill being shown in the adapta- 
tion and compression of the store of knowledge thus brought together. 
It is not too much to say that in no other work of its. class will there be 
found so large an amount of valuable information, collected from every 
‘available source. It contains many: Engravings on Wood, representing 
Landscapes, Buildings,. Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of 
Arts; Manners, and Customs, and whatever can be more clearly explained 
by pictorial than by written description, or by which the text may be in 
any degree: elucidated..This work is well printed .om good paper, and 
cannot fail to form a very desirable addition to. any library. 

The following: list of; subjects will afford some idea of the varied and 
interesting contents of this work :— 


hy, Book-keeping, 
ecology, Geometry, 
History, 





Literary History of the Bible. Minerals of the Bible. 
fe Bo Versions of the Bible. hones Antaeity of the Jews. 
he = of Biblical Litera- | Scripture Prophecy. 
Biblical Difficulties "Examined. 
Biblical Chronology. Hard Texts Explained. 
Saered Topography. A Mother's Lessons in the Gospels. 
The Arts, as Illustrative of the Sa-| Eminent Biblical Scholars of Mo- 
cred Scriptures. dern Times. 
Zoology mg the Hebrews. A Course of Systematic by A 
Biblical Allusions, Illustrated by | Infidelity, Scepticism, and Christi- 
Eastern Scenes and Incidents, anity. 
Ancient Inscriptions, [ustrative of | Pagan Testimonies to Primitive 
Scripture History. Chri ity. 
Popular History of the Text of the | Sacred hy. 
New Testament. The Eastern Shepherd and his Flock. 
History of the Collection of the poten, of, the Hebrews. 
Christian Scriptures. the Interpretation of Scripture. 


The-Youth’s Educator ; or, Patents Lessons on Natural 
History, Botany, Homan Ph siology and Health, ee, 


Astronomy, Electricity, Chem the Microscope, English and 
~ French, Arithmetic, bronology. &c. Edited by Jon Casseut. 
Crown 4to, cloth boards, 8s.; with gilt edges, 9s. 


The title of this work has been changed from that of “ eee Educator” 
—the present, being considered more appropriate.” It been designed 
to place in the hands of the young a Fa. i i we apd Roce torn or 
ing and important subjects in an attractive form, divested as much as 
possible of those technical difficulties which so often prove insurmount- 
able objects in the path of the young student. A amount of the 
information it contains is equally adapted for adults; especially that 
large portion of the community whose opportunities of * acquiring Ow- 
ledge in their youth wereextremely circumscribed. The workis copiously 
~iiustrated with numerous well-executed Wood Engravings. 


 Cassell’s English Spelling and Reading Book, with 
sae of 150 Engravingson Wood. The Orthorratieed Portionis 
= upon the “ Webster” principle of Pronunciation. 8vo, 


Cassell’s Lessons in Eng! lish ; containing a Practical 
Grammar, adapted for the "os of the Self-Ed ig Student. B: 
«J. R. “BEARD, ‘D:D. 12mo. In papér covers, 3s.; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


The: English: Language in its Elements and Forms, with 

‘\~- -@ History of-its Origin and Developments. Designed for the use of 

» Pupils and-of ‘Péachers, and as a Book of General Reference. By W. 
C. Fow1er. 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Book. Arnouneements. 
CASSELL, PETTER, ANP -GhWrUrS: EDUOATIONAL WORKS 
(Continued). 
ovel and’ — fiated ina 
revised f form. Geom 8vo, covers, 6d. 
sTiew/at the Idioms of the French bangunge, in 8 er ee 
Lessons. By» Professor FasQue.ux. 
or in cloth; 2s..6d. each; complete in one volume, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Key, :t0 to the, Exercises ,in Cassell’s Lessons in French. 
1s. 6d. 
Cassell’s’ French Masinal forming a Complete, Simple; 
»Language...,By Professor De Lou. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s.. 
Cassell’s French and. English Dictionary, compiled from 
; from the English Dictionaries of Ogilvie, ieheae Webster, 
ical and Scientific Dictionaries.of, both 
aE egy By Professors De Lotus and 
BripGeMan. i French-English. IL - English-French.. ‘Small 8vo, 
Cassell’s French Reader ; or, Interesting, Narratives in 
French, for Translation, jgecompsnied by: Conversational ._ Exercises,’ 
Idiomatical , References..to -*‘ Cassell’s Lessons. in or "By Pro- 
fessor. FASQUELLE. , Limp, paper covers, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. 
«-View.of ,the ees ofthe German Language, in 
“sive Lessons. By W. H. Woopnury. 12mo.. Parts I. and ae paper 


Cassell's: Sixpenny: Lessons in French, with ‘Bales for 
Proninciation, on oPlan 
Cassell's Lessons in French; con 
fessor'Dr’Lotms. 12mox Parts I. and IL, in paper er At omy 
Revised by Professor De Lotz. 12mo, paper covers, 1s. ; cloth,. 
and Practical Guide to a thorough Knowledge of Speaking the French 
the French Dictionaries of the French ‘Academy, Bescherelle, Landais, 
; and from ‘the Technologi 
WALLAGE,» HENRY 
complete in 1 vol, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or prion bound in leather, 93. . 
» for. both, Teachers and Students. With Grammatical: and 
Cassell’ Lessons in . German ; containing a Goan 
y W. 
> covers,’2s.; cloth, 28. Gd: each ; complete in'l vol, cloth, 4s. 


Key..to, Cassell’s Lessons in German. 12mo, paper 
covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d... 

Cassell’s Pronouncing* German Reader; consisting of 
" Extracts in Prose and with Vocabularies, "12mo, paper at sd 
1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Cassell’s German Reader ; containing Choice Selections 
from the best German Authors, in Prose and Verse, and a‘ complete 
Vocabulary to the Work;‘with References to ‘‘ Cassell's' Lesson’ in 
Coen. By W. H. Woopsvrr. 12mo, paper covers, 28.; cloth, 


Carel German Pronouncing Dictionary. Small’ 8vo. 
L. German-English. IL ao marta grep Complete in 1 vol., cloth, 
7s. 6d. ; strongly bound in leather, 93. 


Cassell’s First Lessons in Latin; or, a Short and Easy 
Introduction tothe ar Language. Comprising Grammar, Exercises, 
Vocabulary. ANDREWS and —— 12mo, 

paper covers, Is. ; pid ds. 6d. 

Cassell’s Lessons in Latin; being an pe Gram- 
mar of the Latin Lan; ‘in a: Series. of Easy and .Progressive 
Lessons ;. with numerous Exercises for ‘Translation ! from English into 
Latin, and ‘iccmtien into rr gd intended especially for “yo who are 
desirous. of withoyt a Master. By the Rev. J. R. 
Begarp, D.D. é ‘ams, paper covers, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 

Key to Cassell’s Lesgons in Latin; containing Transla- 
tions of all the Exercises. 12mo, paper covers, 1s, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Latin Grammar, for the use of Schools and 
Son se. 6d. By Professors AnpREWs and Sropparp. Crown: Sve, 

c 
Catechism of the Latin Grammar; adapted for Schools 
“arid Fafnilies. Part I, Etymology, Part IL, ar Edited by 
M. D. Kavanaca, Professor at St. John's Oalees, rd. pole | 
to + Cassell’s Latin 


cap 8vo, 1s. 

Cassell’s Latin Reader, adapted 
Grammar ;” consisting of Fables, Mythology, Anecdotes of Eminent 
Men, Roman 7 and Ancient Geograp v3 to which is appended 
an &ppropriate Dictionary. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Latin Exercises, adapted to ANDREWS and 
Sropparp's Latin Grammar. 12mo, cloth, 2s, 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. By J. R.. Brann, D.D., 
and C. Brarp, B.A. rol 7s. 8vo. I. Rs wtony aveel IL. Eviglish- 
Latin. Complete in 1 v 6d., cloth ; ‘strongly bound in leather, 9s, 


Comes Lempert in Italian ; being an Elementary Gram- 
e Language; With numerdas Exercises, Italian-English and 
Englisneltatan: a on cibipendions Vocabulary, &c. &c. By CHARiEs 
TAusENav, M.D., of the soargere A of Pavia, and Professor of the 
German and Italian Languages. 1 2mo. In stiff covers, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Lessons in: Greek, including a Grammar of the 
Language, in Easy and Progressiv e Lessons, with numerous Exercises 
‘for Translating from Greek into English, and)from En, into Greek, 
pote ts _ By the Rey, J. R. Bearp, D.D. 12mo. Ins covers, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 4s. 

The Acts of the Apostles in the Original Greek, accordin 
to the’Text of A Hahn, with Notes; and a Lexicon. For a 
Tr Schools and ‘Colleges. By Joun J. Owen, D.D. - 12mo, cloth, 

8. 

Cassell’s Aaithnese for the Young, inculcating the 
Science of Numbers by means of Familiar Objects ; Pa. 9 Seen 06 Kae 
Lessons, with copious’ Directions for lohan. 12mo, cloth, 1s. . 


Cassell’s Element& of Arithmetic. By J Professor Wat 
Lace. Crown 8vo, gtiff covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Key. to Cassell’s Arithmetic: containing Answers to all 
uestions in the above Work. 32mo, paper covers, 4d. 
Cassell’s Elements of Algébra, intended for the use of 
. Schools, Colleges, Universities, and self-taught Students. Crown 8yo, 
"spaper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 


Cassell’s, Euclid; being the First Six Books, with the 


Eleventh and Twelfth of Euclid. Edited by Professor WALLACE, AM, 
of the @ University, and Collegiate Tutor of the University of 
London. 8yo, st covers, 1s.; cloth; 1s. 6d.” 


Key to Cassell’s Euclid; containing the Enunciations 
of all the Propositions and Corollaries. ‘32mo, paper covers, 4d. 


Mathematical Science : its Logic and Utility ; with Ex- 
~ planations and Illustrations of the Best Methods of Instruction. By | p 
Cuarces Davigs, LL.D. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


pare ap Bie and om: ne By Psrer Partey. A Néw 
ion, carefull: glish Schoo! ‘amilies. 
8vo, limp cloth, arid in stiff pret % " here 


The Natural M P 
Bane. Wi oe By. Joan kewsboreA.M a vi? toch, 


The and Sources of the Greataias ag the British 


Empire. By Bexsamiy Parsons, “12mo, cloth, 1s. ’ 
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A Popular Account of the Steam Engine. By Professor 
Wattacs. New Edition, Ilustrated.  12mo, boards, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Wonders of the Heavens. By Freprrick S, 
1 6a With Diagrams, New Edition, 12mo, boards, Is.; cloth, 


‘Bi phical Treasury. By the /Rev. 
opr Pyamo, cloth, 38. ; strongly Noun ta valet R. Brann, 


Astronomical y, with the Use of the Globes. 
Arranged eithér for simultaneous Reading:and Study in Classes, or for 
Study in the Common Method. By E..Writarp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Sailings. Over the Globe ; io the Progress of Maritime 
Discovery. 12mo, ‘cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Outlines of Botany ; including a Description of Mouihi, 
Bvo, cloth a Ferns, and eppaareng By Dr. J. Scorrery, M. “4 


The “Elements ‘of Political Economy. By. Enaxors 
Way.anp, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 28, * 


Science Popularly Explained, confining 4, 4,000 Questions 
and Answers on General Science. . 8vo, cloth. o 


Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Bt, B 
“Nod Wesster, LL.D.;’with Numerous Synonyms, by Cuauxery rf 
, Goopricu, D.D., Professor in Yale College. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Model: Co y-Books : inguring a Good, Fluent, and 
Rapid Handwriting,» in a Course’ of; Eight Progressive Books: 
Foolscap Quarto aaa price 3d. each, or 2s. per Set; Post Quarto, 
- 6d: each, or 4s; per 

Pencils fe the Model Copy-Books, 2d. each.” 


ar aero Serhen New GALPIN, Ludgate Londo: E.C., and 
Buildings, New York. Ty wt 


ASTERPIECES .QF CELEBRATED 

PAINTERS ; or, Cassell's Art Treasures Exhibition, Illustrated 

with upwards of 260 splendid Engravingy; together with Portraitgand 

Crit and Biogra eraphical Notices, Complete in one handsome volime, 
in imperial octavo, richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

This: volume stands.unrivalled as,a collection of Art Treasures ina. 
popular.s ~y  iaaxpandize form... It conteinayant only a series of wood 
engravin, extrao: merit from th 's-d'ceuvre of the masters 
of the enellshs Dutch. German schools, but a 
Biographical Sketch, compiled from the best authority, of ound. orga 
to. whom allusion is. made in the course of the woe Ge 
critical and historical notice of every picture Seocomnepll te ke the inal 
ings; Sn. bs rig ae opportunity occurs, fete riots are institut 

e sty! er of the t ters, whether the: 
tobe of the.same or of different sch "ai ere MORE 
ome technicalities are used which require the assistance of a glossary; 
or cri introduced er pre-suppose any knowledge 
of. painting, either practical or theoretical... A careful of the whole, 
work will, however, amply repay the eS of the art abpient, for for he will 
gain information from_these he cannoj elsewhere ; 





= the wi by ne erent 3 ‘bom the’ wor Xs more especially’ 
esigned, e study 0: @ Art Treasures Exhibition,” Se on 
|, mind his intell tellect roved,, his stock of gehéral "ka 


im: 
| widely -increased. the volume contains upwards. of two. aaa 
ours engravings, together with forty-five biographi 
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> EAU CAGH PRINSIAG MACHINE siglo Mays 
Mer x CH as lied to He 
Govpenmees.” can sot v. att Grip; vag & 
Machine for News ‘and Gen ever dcippee ed. 

by Her Majesty’ 's Royal my bla Upwards of 100 ef the 
some of the leading ‘frintere Mi england Urbina, Béteaa, war wre 
St. Petersburgh, Brabey, Calcutt: ita he wey 

Messrs. Petter and GaLPin to draw. the special att 

Printing Profession to thelr hes ast JB) Printing Machine” hick 
is aunties to be the simplest m Anh Neat Jobbing Machine of the day. 


. TESTIMON 

From Mxssns. Nisskx & Parker, Lo 

t arc rie ee ; 

push erTaners—ahe Doce, amy, seis Sinvagn Mackich au. 
ou egsrs. ? its .work, 

pv rr Sy 2 have qonemoanthy sunmierne on light hegre a 

other, Shape os on bears movable formes, and, 

ondinary care, fie 1 Airey mh to the woe iWork of a 

“ Permit me to oneemioren © the; pt and courteous attention I have 

received from y: Mr. Bremner).. I have every 
coon of mF ontioding to "io its work peneteteniy. 

am, Gentlemen, owe: er ee ay 
LELLAND. 


“ Messrs. Petter and Galpin.” : 


Exrmact FROM A Lurren FROM om Mn. R ANDERSON, oF ” Grasaow. 
; **October.19th, 1860,. . 
“I don't exactl know, how to eodogine Se bon Lng 80. very long in 
writing, after having put you to so much 5 always puto 
tig 7; . Bremner, when I wl atgr a Keay been able personally to 
had,. th ha sn oeebin ais ste that i iti is doe rey arian pete 
ve DO e ora 
Officé like mine, ahd that it has, every respect, fopbing 
said of it. It is comparatively ay. Sauily ven, and makes less noise 
any Machine I ever samesitee best 8 b 
haye never made a comp! 


th . 
small dation. I Riee: Printed Johgcheada, bills, * lets 
(etter prs and stereo.), almost every descripti f job-} 

it, ae most of ah ee has answered first-rate. relnent rag s 


gain'in experience, to venture it eyén on finer work. Many’ parties have 
been up looking at the Machine, every one of whom admit that It is the 
simplest frinting Machine {hey 'ever st 


From Messrs. Pawson AND ‘Axp Brattsvonp, Suaseu, 
‘No. Street, 14th Sept.; 1860.. 
pes. — a ae Sxvvace" inh E contiziues to ork 
ly: ters who-are unacq! with it o can forné 
no adequate idea of its rrveryaners ~ pci 








“ @igned) oe PAWSON & BRat.sFonD. ”o 
The Machine’ may be viewed in operation, Original Testieesibine 
Reference and f further information Sueaised, he nce a aneiaes 


GALPIN, Patentees and ‘Sole’ Man: 
Sauvage” Works, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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